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The present volume contains a translation, which 
has been revised throughout and compared with the 
original, of the Logic as given in the first part of 
Hegel's Encyclopaedia^ preceded by a bibliographical 
account of the three editions and extracts from the 
prefaces of that work, and followed by notes and 
illustrations of a philological rather than a philo- 
sophical character on the text. This introductory 
chapter and these notes were not included in the 
previous edition. 

The volume containing my Prol^omena is under 

revision and will be issued shortly. 

W. W. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 

ON THE THREE EDITIONS AND THREE 
PREFACES OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 



The Encyclopaedia ofthe Philosophical Sciences 
m Outline is the third in time ofthe four works which 
He^l published. It was preceded by the Phenomena- 
iegy of Spirit, in 1807, and the Science of Logic (in 
two volumes), in 1812-16, and was followed by the Out- 
litus of the Philosophy of Law in i8ao. The only 
other works which came directly from his hand are a 
few essays, addresses, and reviews. The earliest of 
ihese appeared in the Crilicai Journal of Philosophy, 
issued by his friend Schelling and himself, in 1802 — 
when Hegel was one and thirty, which, as Bacon 
thought, 'is a great deal of sand in the hour-glass'; 
and the latest were his contributions to the Jahrbiicher 
fUr tuissenschaftiicke Kritik, in the year of his death 

(•83-). 

This Encyclopaedia is the only complete, matured, 
and authentic statement of Hegel's philosophical system. 
But, as the title-page bears, it is only an outline ; and 
its primary aim is to supply a manual for the guidance 
of his students. In its mode of exposition the free 
.flight of speculation is subordinated to the needs of the 
mfessorial class-room. Pegasus is put in harness. 
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X THE THREE PREFACES 

Paragraphs concise in form and saturated with mean- 
ing postulate and presuppose the presiding spirit of 
the lecturer to fuse them into continuity and raise them 
to higher lucidity. Yet in two directions the works of 
Hegel furnish a supplement to the defects of the 
Encyclopaedia. 

One of these aids to comprehension is the Pheno- 
fnenology of Spirit, published in his thirty- seventh year. 
It may be going too far to say with David Strauss that 
it is the Alpha and Omega of Hegel, and his later 
writings only extracts from it'. Yet here the Pegasus 
of mind soars free through untrodden fields of air, 
and tastes the joys of first love and the pride of fresh 
discovery in the quest for truth. The fire of young 
enthusiasm has not yet been forced to hide itself 
and smoulder away in apparent calm. The mood is 
Olympian— far above the turmoil and bitterness of 
lower earth, free from the bursts of temper which 
emerge later, when the thinker has to mingle in the 
fray and endure the shafts of controversy. But the 
Phenomenology, if not less than the Encyclopaedia it 
contains the diamond purity of Hegelianism, is a key 
which needs consummate patience and skill to use 
with advantage. If it commands a larger view, it de- 
mands a stronger wing of him who would join its 
voyage through the atmosphere of thought up to its 
purest empyrean. It may be the royal road to the 
Idea, but only a kingly soul can retrace its course. 

The other commentary on the Encyclopaedia is 
supplied partly by Hegel's other published writings, 
and partly by the volumes (IX-XV in the Collected 
works) in which his editors have given his Lectures 
on the Philosophy of History, on Aesthetic, on the 
Philosophy of Religion, and on the History of Philo- 

' Chrislian MdrbtiH, cap. 3. 
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K^hy. All of these lectures, as well as tJic Philosophy 
of Law, published by himself, deal however only with 
thelhird part of the philosophic system. That system 
Ip. afi) includes (i) Logic, (ii) Philosophy of Nature, and 
(iii) Philosophy of Spirit. It is this third part— or 
Bther it is the last two divisions therein (embracing the 
great general interests of humanity, such as law and 
morals, religion and art, as well as the development of 
philosophy itself) which form the topics of Hegel's most 
eipanded teaching. It is in this region that he has 
most appealed to the liberal culture of the century, and 
influenced (directly or by reaction) the progress of 
tbat philosophical history and historical philosophy of 
which our own generation is reaping the fast-accumu- 
iiting fruit. If one may foist such a category into 
systematic philosophy, we may say that the study of the 
'Objective' and 'Absolute Spirit ' is the most (>iter«/('«^ 
part of Hegel. 

Of the second part of the system there is less to be 
said. For nearly half a century the study of nature has 
passed almost completely out of the hands of the philo- 
sophers into the care of the specialists of science. 
There arc signs indeed everywhere— and among others 
Helmholtz has lately reminded us— that the higher 
order of scientific students are ever and anon driven by 
the very logic of their subject into the precincts or 
the borders of philosophy. But the name of a Philo- 
sophy of Nature still recalls a time of hasty enthusiasms 
and over-grasping ambition of thought which, in its 
eagerness to understand the mystery of the universe, 
jumped to conclusions on insufficient grounds, trusted 
to bold but fantastic analogies, and lavished an unwise 
contempt on the plodding industry of the mere hodman 
of facts and experiments. Calmer retrospection will 
perhaps modify this verdict, and sift the various contri- 
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butions (towards a philosophical unity of the sciences) 
which are now indiscriminately damned by the title of 
Naiurphilosophie. For the present purpose it need 
only be said that, for the second part of the Hegelian 
system, we are restricted for explanations to the notes 
collected by the editors of Vol. VII. part i. of the 
Collected works — notes derived from the annotations 
which Hegel himself supplied in the eight or more 
courses of lectures which he gave on the Philosophy of 
Nature between 1804 and 1830. 

Quite other is the case with the Logic — the first 
division of the Encydopaedia, There we have the 
collateral authority of the ' Science of Logic/ the larger 
Logic which appeared whilst Hegel was schoolmaster at 
NOmberg. The idea of a new Logic formed the natural 
sequel to the publication of the Phenomenology in 1807. 
In that year Hegel was glad to accept, as a stop-gap and 
pot-boiler, the post of editor of the Bamberg Journal. 
But his interests lay in other directions, and the circum- 
stances of the time and country helped to determine 
their special form. * In Bavaria,' he says in a letter *, 
' it looks as if organisation were the current business.* 
A very mania of reform, says another, prevailed. 
Hegel's friend and fellow-Swabian, Niethammer, held 
an important position in the Bavarian education ofSce, 
and wished to employ the philosopher in the work of 
carrying out his plans of re-organising the higher edu* 
cation of the Protestant subjects of the crown. He 
asked if Hegel would write a logic for school use, and 
if he cared to become rector of a grammar school. 
Hegel, who was already at work on his larger Logic, was 
only half-attracted by the suggestion. ' The traditional 
Logic,' he replied*, 'is a subject on which there are 
text-books enough, but at the same time it is one which 

* Hegel's Brufij i. 141. * Ibid, i. 17a. 
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can by no means remain as it is : it is a thing nobody 
can make anything of: 'tis dragged along like an old 
heirloom, only because a substitute— of which the want 
is universally felt — is not yet in existence. The whole 
of its rules, still current, might be written on two pages : 
every additional detail beyond these two is perfectly 
fruitless scholastic subtlety; — or if this logic is to get a 
thicker body, its expansion must come from psycho- 
logical paltrinesses." Still less did he like the prospect of 
instructing in theology, as then rationalised. 'To write 
a logic and to be theological instructor ts as bad as to 
be white-washer and chimney-sweep at once.' 'Shall 
he, who for many long years built his eyry on the wild 
rock beside the eagle and learned to breathe the free 
air of the mountains, now learn to feed on the carcases 
of dead thoughts or the still-born thoughts of the 
moderns, and vegetate in the leaden air of mere 
babble'?' 

At NOrnberg he found the post of rector of the 
'gymnasium' by no means a sinecure. The school 
had to be made amid much lack of funds and general 
bankruptcy of apparatus:— all because of an 'all- 
powerful and unalterable destiny which is called the 
course of business.' One of his tasks was ' by graduated 
exercises" to introduce his pupils to speculative thought,' 
—and that in the space of four hours weekly'. Of its 
practicability — and especially with himself as instru- 
ment — he had grave doubts. In theory, he held that 
an intelligent study of the ancient classics was the best 
introduction to philosophy ; and practically he preferred 
starting his pupils with the principles of law, morality 
and religion, and reserving the logic and higher 
philosophy for the highest class. Meanwhile he con- 

' llcgd's Britft, i. 138. Itud. i, 339, 
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tinued to work on his great. Logic, the first volume of 
which appeared in two parts^ 1812, 1813, and the second 
in 1816. 

This is the work which is the real foundation of the 
Hegelian philosophy. Its aim is the systematic re- 
oi^nisation of the commonwealth of thought It gives 
not a criticism, like Kant ; not a principle, like Fichte ; 
not a bird's eye view of the fields of nature and history, 
like Schelling ; it attempts the hard work of re-con- 
structing, step by step, into totality the fragments of the 
oi^nism of intelligence. It is scholasticism, if scho- 
lasticism means an absolute and all-embracing system ; 
but it is a protest against the old school-system and 
those who tried to rehabilitate it through their compre- 
hensions of the Kantian theory. Apropos of the logic 
of his contemporary Fries (whom he did not love), 
published in 181 1, he remarks: 'His paragraphs are 
mindless, quite shallow, bald, trivial; the explanatory 
notes are the dirty linen of the professorial chair, 
utterly slack and unconnected *.' Of himself he thus 
speaks : ' I am a schoolmaster who has to teach philo- 
sophy, — who, possibly for that reason, believes that 
philosophy like geometry is teachable, and must no less 
than geometry have a regular structure. But again, a 
knowledge of the facts in geometry and philosophy is 
one thing, and the mathematical or philosophical talent 
which procreates and discovers is another : my province 
is to discover that scientific form, or to aid in the forma- 
tion of it *.' So he writes to an old college friend ; and 
in a letter to the rationalist theologian Paulus, in 1814', 
he professes : * You know that I have had too much to 
do not merely with ancient literature, but even with 
mathematics, latterly with the higher analysis, differen- 

* Hegel's Briefti i. 328. ' Ilnd, i. 273. • Ibid. i. 373. 
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tial calculus, chemislry, to let myself be taken in by the 
humbug of ■Jiaiurpt'lofop^it, philosophising without 
knowledge of fact and by mere force of imagination, and 
treating mere fancies, even imbecile fancies, as Ideas,' 

In the autumn of 1816 Hegel became professor of 
philosophy at Heidelberg, In the following year ap- 
peared the first edition of his Encyclopaedia : two 
others appeared in his lifetime (in 1827 and 1830). 
The first edition is a thin octavo volume of pp. xvi. 
388, published (I'ke the others) at Heidelberg. The 
Logic in it occupies pp. 1-126 (of which 12 pp, are 
Sinltiiun^ and 18 pp. ajortfgriff); the Philosophy of 
Nature, pp. 127-204.; and the Philosophy of Mind 
(Spirit), pp, 203-288. 

In the Preface the book is described (p. iv) as 
setting forth 'a new treatment of philosophy on a 
method which will, as I hope, yet be recognised as the 
only genuine method identical with the content.' Con- 
trasting his own procedure with a mannerism of the 
day which used an assumed set of formulas to produce 
in the facts a show of symmetry even more arbitrary 
and mechanical than the arrangements imposed ab 
extra in the sciences, he goes on: 'This wilfulness 
we saw also take possession of the contents of philo- 
sophy and ride out on an intellectual knight-errantry— 
for a while imposing on honest true-hearted workers, 
though elsewhere it was only counted grotesque, and 
grotesque even to the pitch of madness. But oftener 
and more properly its teachings — far from seeming im- 
posing or mad — were found out to be familiar trivialities, 
and its form seen to be a mere trick of wit, easily 
acquired, methodical and premeditated, with its quaint 
combinations and strained eccentricities,— the mien of 
earnestness only covering self-deception and fraud upon 
the public. On the other side, again, we saw shallow- 
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ness and unintelligence assume the character of a 
scepticism wise in its own eyes and of a criticism 
modest in its claims for reason, enhancing their vanity 
and conceit in proportion as their ideas grew more vacu- 
ous. For a space of time these two intellectual ten- 
dencies have befooled German earnestness, have tired 
out its profound craving for philosophy, and have been 
succeeded by an indifference and even a contempt for 
philosophic science, till at length a self-styled modesty 
has the audacity to let its voice be heard in controver- 
sies touching the deepest philosophical problems, and 
to deny philosophy its right to that cognition by reason, 
the form of which was what formerly was called 
detnonslration^ 

' The first of these phenomena may be in part ex- 
plained as the youthful exuberance of the new age 
which has risen in the realm of science no less than in 
the world of politics. If this exuberance greeted with 
rapture the dawn of the intellectual renascence, and 
without profounder labour at once set about enjoying 
the Idea and revelling for a while in the hopes and 
prospects which it offered, one can more readily forgive 
its excesses; because it is sound at heart, and the 
surface vapours which it had suffused around its solid 
worth must spontaneously clear off. But the other 
spectacle is more repulsive ; because it betrays exhaus- 
tion and impotence, and tries to conceal them under a 
hectoring conceit which acts the censor over the philo- 
sophical intellects of all the centuries, mistaking them, 
but most of all mistaking itself. 

'So much the more gratifying is another spectacle 
yet to be noted; the interest in philosophy and the 
earnest love of higher knowledge which in the presence 
of both tendencies has kept itself single-hearted and 
without affectation. Occasionally this interest may have 
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Uken too much to the language of intuition and feel- 
ing; yet its appearance proves the existence of that 
inward and deeper-reaching impulse of reasonable in- 
telligence which alone gives man his dignity, — proves it 
above all, because that standpoint can only be gained 
as s resitlt of philosophical consciousness ; so that what 
it seems to disdain is at least admitted and recognised 
as a condition. To this interest in ascertaining the 
inilh I dedicate this attempt to supply an introduction 
and a contribution towards its satisfaction.' 

The second edition appeared in 1827. Since the 
autumn of 1818 Hegel had been professor at Berlin: 
and the manuscript was sent thence {from August 1826 
onwards) to Heidelberg, where Daub, his friend — him- 
self a master in philosophical theology — attended to the 
revision of the proofs. 'To the Introduction,' writes 
H^el ', ' 1 have given perhaps too great an amplitude : 
[" but it, above all, would have cost me time and trouble 
to bring within narrower compass. Tied down and 
distracted by lectures, and sometimes here in Berlin 
by other things too, I have — without a general survey 
—allowed myself so large a swing that the work has 
grown upon me, and there was a danger of its turn- 
ing into a book. I have gone through it several limes. 
The treatment of the attitudes (of thought) which I 
have distinguished in it was to meet an interest of the 
day. The rest I have sought to make more definite, 
and so far as may be clearer ; but the main fault is 
rot mended — to do which would require me to limit 
the detail more, and on the other hand make the 
whole more surveyable, so that the contents should 
better answer the title of an Encyclopaedia. Again, in 
Dec- 1826, he writes": ' In the 'Jiaiutp^ilofoijtiif 1 have 
made essential changes, but could not help here and 
' Hegel's Bru/4, a. 1104 ' IbUI. ». 930. 

b 
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there going too far into a detail which is hardly in 
keeping with the tone of the whole. The second half 
of the ®eifle9))^ilofo))^ie I shall have to modify entirely.' 
In May 1827, Hegel offers his explanation of delay 
in the preface, which, like the concluding paragraphs, 
touches largely on contemporary theology. By August 
of that year the book was finished, and Hegel off to 
Paris for a holiday. 

In the second edition, which substantially fixed the 
form of the Encyclopaedia^ the pages amount to xlii, 
534 — nearly twice as many as the first, which, however, 
as Professor Caird remarks, 'has a compactness, a 
brief energy and conclusiveness of expression, which 
he never surpassed.' The Logic now occupies pp. i- 
214, Philosophy of Nature 215-354, and Philosophy 
of Spirit from 355-534. The second part therefore 
has gained least ; and in the third part the chief single 
expansions occur towards the close and deal with 
the relations of philosophy, art, and religion in the 
State ; viz. § 563 (which in the third edition is trans- 
posed to § 552), and § 573 (where two pages are en- 
larged to 18). In the first part, or the Logic, the main 
increase and alteration falls within the introductory 
chapters, where 96 pages take the place of 30. The 
iBorbegriJt (preliminary notion) of the first edition had 
contained the distinction of the three logical ' moments * 
(see p. 142), with a few remarks on the methods, first, of 
metaphysic, and then (after a brief section on empiri- 
cism), of the ' Critical Philosophy through which phi- 
losophy has reached its close.' Instead of this the 
second edition deals at length, under this head, with the 
three ' attitudes (or positions) of thought to objectivity;* 
where, besides a more lengthy criticism of the Critical 
philosophy, there is a discussion of the doctrines of 
Jacobi and other Intuitivists. 
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The Preface, like much else in this second edition, is 
in assertion of the right and the duty of philosophy to 
treat independently of the things of God, and an em- 
phalic declaration that the result of scientific investiga- 
Inn of the truth is, not the subversion of the faith, but 
ihe restoration of that sum of absolute doctrine which 
■fiought at first would have put behind and beneath 
iistif— a restoration of it however in the most charac- 
terisiic and the freest element of the mind.' Any oppo- 
silion ihat may be raised against philosophy on religious 
grounds proceeds, according to Hegel, from a religion 
nhich has abandoned its true basis and entrenched 
ilself in formulae and categories that pervert its real 
nature. 'Yet,' he adds (p. vii), ' especially where reli- 
gious subjects are under discussion, philosophy is 
expressly set aside, as if in that way all mischief were 
banished and security against error and illusion at- 
Uincd ;' , . . 'as if philosophy^the mischief thus kept 
U a distance^were anything but the investigation of 
Truth, but with a full sense of the nature and value of 
the intellectual links which give unity and form to all 
bet whatever.' ' Lessing,' he continues (p. xvi), 'said 
in his time that people treat Spinoza like a dead 
dog'. It cannot be said that in recent times Spinozism 
and speculative philosophy in general have been better 
trrated.' 

The time was one of feverish unrest and unwhole- 
Kune irriiability. Ever since the so-called Carlsbad 
decrees of 1819 all the agencies of the higher literature 
and education had been subjected to an inquisitorial 
■upervision which everywhere surmised political insub- 
ordination and religious heresy. A petty provincialism 
pervaded what was then still the small 9l(|ll«iij.®roBt 
Berlin; and the King, Frederick William III, cherished 
I Jacobi's Wtrh,, iv. A, p. 63. 
ba 
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to the full that paternal conception of his position which 
has not been unusual in the royal house of Prussia. 
Champions of orthodoxy warned him that Hegelianism 
was unchristian, if not even anti-christian. Franz von 
Baader, the Bavarian religious philosopher (who had 
spent some months at Berlin during the winter of 
1823-4, studying the religious and philosophical teaching 
of the universities in connection with the revolutionary 
doctrines which he saw fermenting throughout Europe)^ 
addressed the king in a communication which described 
the prevalent Protestant theology as infidel in its very 
source, and as tending directly to annihilate the foun- 
dations of the faith. Hegel himself had to remind the 
censor of heresy that 'all speculative philosophy on 
religion may be carried to atheism : all depends on who 
carries it ; the peculiar piety of our times and the male- 
volence of demagogues will not let us want carriers \* 
His own theology was suspected both by the Rationa- 
lists and by the Evangelicals. He writes to his wife 
(in 1827) that he had looked at the university buildings 
in Louvain and Li^ge with the feeling that they might 
one day afford him a resting-place 'when the parsons in 
Berlin make the Kupfergraben completely intolerable 
for him*.' 'The Roman Curia,' he adds, 'would be 
a more honourable opponent than the miserable cabals 
of a miserable boiling of parsons in Berlin.' Hence 
the tone in which the preface proceeds (p. xviii). 

' Religion is the kind and mode of consciousness in 
which the Truth appeals to all men, to men of every 
degree of education; but the scientific ascertainment 
of the Truth is a special kind of this consciousness, 
involving a labour which not all but only a few under- 
take. The substance of the two is the same ; but as 
Homer says of some stars that they have two names, — 

^ Hegel's Bf%rf€^ ii. 54. * Ihtd. ii. 976. 
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the one in the language or the gods, the other in the 
language of ephemeral men— so for that substance there 
»re two languages, ^ the one of Iceling, of pictorial 
thought, and of the limited intellect that makes its 
home in finite categories and inadequate abstractions, 
the other the language of the concrete notion. If we 
propose then to talk of and to criticise philosophy from 
the religious point of view, there is more requisite 
than to possess a familiarity with the language of the 
^hemeral consciousness. The foundation of scientific 
CDgnilion is the substantiality at its core, the indwell- 
ing idea with its stirring intellectual life ; just as the 
essentials of religion are a heart fully disciplined, a 
mind awake to self-coUectedness, a wrought and refined 
substantiality. In modern times religion has more and 
morecontracted the intelligent expansion of its contents 
and withdrawn into the intensiveness of piety, or even 
of feeling, — a feeling which betrays its own scantiness 
and emptiness. So long however as it still has a creed, 
a doctrine, a system of dogma, it has what philosophy 
can occupy itself with and where it can find for itself a 
point of union with religion. This however is not to 
be taken in the wrong separatist sense (so dominant in 
our modem religiosity) representing the two as mutually 
exclusive, or as at bottom so capable of separation that 
their union is only imposed from without. Rather, even 
in what has gone before, it is implied that religion may 
well exist without philosophy, but philosophy not with- 
out religion, — which it rather includes. True religion 
— intellectual and spiritual religion — must have body 
and substance, for spirit and intellect are above all con- 
sciousness, and consciousness implies an objective body 
and substance. 

'The contracted religiosity which narrows itself to a 

point in the heart must make that heart's soilening and 

b3 
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contrition the essential factor of its new birth ; but it 
must at the same time recollect that it has to do with 
the heart of a spirit, that the spirit is the appointed 
authority over the heart, and that it can only have such 
authority so far as it is itself born again. This new 
birth of the spirit out of natural ignorance and natural 
error takes place through instruction and through that 
faith in objective truth and substance which is due to 
the witness of the spirit. This new birth of the spirit 
is besides ipso facto a new birth of the heart out of that 
vanity of the onesided intellect (on which it sets so 
much) and its discoveries that finite is different from 
infinite, that philosophy must either be polytheism, or, 
in acuter minds, pantheism, &c. It is, in short, a new 
birth out of the wretched discoveries on the strength of 
which pious humility holds its head so high against 
philosophy and theological science. If religiosity per- 
sists in clinging to its unexpanded and therefore un- 
intelligent intensity, then it can be sensible only of the 
contrast which divides this narrow and narrowing form 
from the intelligent expansion of doctrine as such, re- 
ligious not less than philosophical.' 

After an appreciative quotation from Franz von Baader, 
and noting his reference to the theosophy of Bohme, 
as a work of the past from which the present generation 
might learn the speculative interpretation of Christian 
doctrines, he reverts to the position that the only 
mode in which thought will admit a reconciliation with 
religious doctrines, is when these doctrines have learned 
to 'assume their worthiest phase — the phase of the 
notion, of necessity, which binds, and thus also makes 
free everything, fact no less than thought.' But it is 
not from Bohme or his kindred that we are likely to get 
the example of a philosophy equal to the highest theme 
— to the comprehension of divine things. ' If old things 
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are lo be revived— an old phase, that is ; for the 
burden of the theme is ever young — the phase of the 

I Idea such as Plalo and, still better, as Aristotle con- 
caved it, is far more deserving of being recalled, — and 
fcr the ftirthcr reason that the disclosure of it, by 
assimilating it into our system of ideas, is, ipso facto, 
not merely an interpretation of it, but a progress of the 
science itself. But to interpret such forms of the Idea 
by no means lies so much on the surface as to get hold 
■if Gnostic and Cabbalistic phantasmagorias; and lo 
■J'.velope Plato and Aristotle is by no means the sinecure 
;li.it it is to note or to hint at echoes of the Idea in the 
medievalists.' 

The third edition of the Encyclopaedia, which ap- 
peared in 1830, consists of pp. Iviii, 6oo^a slight 
additional increase. The increase is in the Logic, 
eight pages ; in the Philosophy of Nature, twenty-three 
pages ; and in the Philosophy of Spirit, thirty-four 
pages. The concrete topics, in short, gain most. 

The preface begins by alluding to several criticisms 
on his philosophy, — ' which for the raoSt part have 
shown little vocation for the business ' — and to his dis- 
cussion of them in ihe Jahrbacber of 1829 I Vemtisckte 
ScAn/lrn, ii. 149). There is also a paragraph devoted to 
the quarrel originated by the attack in Hengstenberg's 
E^'sngelical Journal on the rationalism of certain pro- 
fessors at Halle (notably Geseniiis and Wegscheider], — 
(an attack based on the evidence of students' note-books), 
and by the protest of students and professors against 
the insinuations. Ml seemed a little while ago,' says 
Hegel (p. xli), 'as if there was an initiation, in a scientific 
spirit and on a wider range, of a more serious inquiry, 
from the region of theology and even of religiosity, 
touching God, divine things, and reason. But the very 
beginning of the movement checked these hopes ; the 
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issue turned on personalities, and neither the preten- 
sions of the accusing pietists nor the pretensions of the 
free reason they accused, rose to the real subject, still 
less to a sense that the subject could only be discussed 
on philosophic soil. This personal attack, on the basis 
of very special externalities of religion, displayed the 
monstrous assumption of seeking to decide by arbitrary 
decree as to the Christianity of individuals, and to 
stamp them accordingly with the seal of temporal and 
eternal reprobation. Dante, in virtue of the enthusiasm 
of divine poesy, has dared to handle the keys of Peter, 
and to condemn by name to the perdition of hell many 
-already deceased however — of his contemporaries, 
even Popes and Emperors. A modern philosophy has 
been made the subject of the infamous charge that in it 
human individuals usurp the rank of God ; but such a 
fictitious charge — reached by a false logic — pales before 
the actual assumption of behaving like judges of the 
world, prejudging the Christianity of individuals, and 
announcing their utter reprobation. The Shibboleth 
of this absolute authority is the name of the Lord Christ, 
and the assertion that the Lord dwells in the hearts of 
these judges.' But the assertion is ill supported by the 
fruits they exhibit, — the monstrous insolence with which 
they reprobate and condemn. 

But the evangelicals are not alone to blame for the 
bald and undeveloped nature of their religious life ; the 
same want of free and living growth in religion charac- 
terises their opponents. ' By their formal, abstract, 
nerveless reasoning, the rationalists have emptied re- 
ligion of all power and substance, no less than the 
pietists by the reduction of all faith to the Shibboleth 
of Lord I Lord I One is no whit better than the other : 
and when they meet in conflict there is no material on 
which they could come into contact, no common groundy 
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»nd no possibility of carrying on an inquiry which 
would lead to knowledge and truth. ' Liberal ' theo- 
li^ on its side has not got beyond the formalism of 
ippeals to liberty of conscience, liberty of thought, 
liberty of teaching, to reason itself and to science. 
Such liberty no doubt describes the infitiUc right of 
the spirit, and the second special condition of truth, 
supplementary to the first, faith. But the rationalists 
steer clear of the materia! point ; they do not tell us the 
reasonable principles and laws involved in a free and 
genuine conscience, nor the import and teaching of free 
faith and free thought ; they do not get beyond a bare 
native formalism and the liberty to embody their 
liberty at their fancy and pleasure — whereby in the 
end it matters not how it is embodied. There is a 
Turlher reason for their failure to reach a solid doctrine. 
The Christian community must be, and ought always to 
be, unified by the lie of a doctrinal idea, a confession of 
laith ; but the generalities and abstractions of the stale, 
not living, waters of rationalism forbid the specificality 
of zn inherently definite and fully developed body of 
Christian doctrine. Their opponents, again, proud of 
the name Lord! Lord! frankly and openly disdain 
carrying out the faith into the fulness of spirit, reality, 
and truth.' 

In ordinary moods of mind there is a long way from 
logic to religion. But almost every page of what Hegel 
has called Logic is witness to the belief in their ultimate 
identity. It was no new principle of later years for 
him. He had written in post-student days to his friend 
Schelling : ' Reason and freedom remain our watch- 
word, and our point of union the invisible church '.' 
His parting token of faith with another youthful com- 
rade, the poet Holderlin, had been 'God's kingdom'.' 
' Hegel's Bnt/t, i. 13. ' Holderlin's Ltbrn (Litzmaan), p. 183. 
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But after 1827 this religious appropriatioD of philosophy 
becomes more apparent, and in 1839 Hegel seemed 
deliberately to accept the position of a Christian philo- 
sopher which GOschel had marked out for him. 
philosophy without heart and a faith without intellect^' 
he remarks', 'are abstractions from the true life of 
knowledge and faith. The man whom philosophy 
leaves cold, and the man whom real faith does not 
illuminate may be assured that the fault lies in then^' 
not in knowledge and faith. The former is still i 
alien to philosophy, the latter an alien to faith.' 

This is not the place — in a philological chapter — ^1 
discuss the issues involved in the announcement th 
the truth awaits us ready to hand ' ' in all genuine c 
sciousness, in all religions and philosophies.* Yet oM 
remark may be offered against hasty interpretations ofl 
'speculative ' identity. If there is a double edge to tl 
proposition that the actual is the reasonable, there i 
no less caution necessary in approaching and studyin] 
from both sides the far-reaching import of that equatio 
to which Joannes Scotus Erigena gave expression t 
centuries ago 1 ' Non alia est philosofikia, i. e. sapietttu 
stttdium, el alia religio. Quid est aliud de phi/osopi 
Iraclare nisi verae religionis regulas exponere ? ' 



Vtrm. Sckr. n. 144. ' Hegel's Bri^t, i 




The follmving Errala in the Edition of Ike Logic as given 
tA the Celleded Works ( Vol. fV.) art eorreeted in the tram- 
\k&iH. Tke references in brackets are to the Geinian text. 

Pifejs-Une i. Unb Cbjfttiollnl has dropped out after bit Subltfti: 
r Ibil. [VI. 98, I. lo from bottom.] 

P.jj. 1. a. The and cd. reads (bit @tbanFcn) nitftt in Solitnt, 
d or Ri<(t a\t in Sel(^tm (srd ed.). [VI. p. loo, I. 3 from 
']■ 

P. 169. L 13 from bottom. Instead of the reading of the IVnkt 
udoflhesnled. read as in ed. II. aifo ift bilfcr ®(fltnflanS ntifeW. 
[W. p. 178, L . 

P- "77. I- 3 from bottom. ajtrftanbrtiiSltgtnfianSlfl is a mistake for 
9nDanM^@tgtlifa^e, as in cdd. [I and 111. [VI. p. 188, I. a.] 
P. 33r, I. 19. iMitKl should be iccilctn. fVI. p. 051. I. 3 from 

P. 316, I. 15. iCinQli^lttl is a misprint for !Cinat)tit, as in Hegel's 
.^.ntdilions. [VI. p, 347. !■ "0 
P. 353, I. 14 from bottom, for (tint 3b(atitJt read ftintt 3tiraliidt. 

\\i. p. 385, 1. e.] 
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THE SCIENCE OF LOGIC 



CHAPTER 1. 



INTRODUCTION. 

L] Philosophy misses an advantage enjoyed by 
ihe other sciences. It cannot like them rest the 
oustencc of its objects on the natural admissions of 
(Dnsciousness, nor can it assume that its method of 
edition, either for starting or for continuing, is one 
^cady accepted. The objects of philosophy, it is true, 
»« upon the whole the same as those of religion. In 
both the object is Truth, in that supreme sense in which 
God and God only is the Truth. Both in like manner 
tP on to treat of the finite worlds of Nature and the 
liuman Mind, with their relation to each other and to 
feir truth in God. Some acquainlance with its objects, 
■litrefore, philosophy may and even must presume, 
iM and a certain interest in them to boot, were it for 
10 other reason than this : that in point of time the 
"und makes general images of objects, long before it 
"Mkes notions of them, and that it is only through these 
BinHal images, and by recourse to them, that the think- 
ing mind rises to know and comprehend Ihinkingly. 

But with the rise of this thinking study of things, 
it loon becomes evident that thought will be satisfied 
■itii nothing short of showing the necessity of its 
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- facts, of demoRstrating the existence of its objects, 
35 well as their nature and qualities. Our original 
acquaintance with tbeni is thus discovered to be 
inadequate. We can assume nothing, and assert 
nothing dc^matically ; nor can we accept the assertions 
and assumptions of others. And yet we must make a 
beginning: and a beginning, as primary and underived, 
maizes an assumption, or rather is an assumption. It 
seems as if it were impossible to make a beginning al 
atl. 

2.] This thinking study of things may serve, in a 
general way, as a description of philosophy. But the 
description is too wide. If it be correct to say, that 
thought makes the distinction between man and the 
lower animals, then everything human is human, for the 
sole and simple reason that it is due to the operation 
of thought. Philosophy, on the other hand, is a peculiar 
mode of thinking— a mode in which thinking becomes 
knowledge, and knowledge through notions. However 
great therefore may be the identity and essential unity 
of the two modes of thought, the philosophic mode gets 
to be different from the more general thought which 
acts in all that b human, in all that gives humanity its 
distinctive character. And this difference connects 
itself with the fact that the strictly human and thought- 
induced phenomena of consciousness do not originally 
appear in the form of a thought, but as a feeling, a 
perception, or mental image — all of which aspects must 
be distinguished from the form of thought proper. 

According to an old preconceived idea, which has 
passed into a trivial proposition, it is thought which 
marks the man off from the animals. Yet trivial as this 
old belief may seem, it must, strangely enough, be 
recalled to mind in presence of certain preconceived 
ideas of the present day. These ideas would pu'. 
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lidg and thought so far apart as to make them 
. -isites, and would represent them as so antagonistic, 
.: I'cefing, particularly reh'gious feeling, is supposed 
in- contaminated, perverted, and even annihilated by 
■.:i:ht. They also emphatically Hold that religion and 
■'■)■ grow out of, and rest upon something else, and 
ii't on thought. But those who make this separation 
■i^fl meanwhile that only man has the capacity for 
!'!ision, and that animals no more have religion than 
•V have law and morality. 

I hose who insist on this separation of religion from 
inking usually have before their minds the sort of 
thought that may be styled aftfr-tkought. They mean 
'reflective' thinking, which has to deal with thoughts 
3s thoughts, and brings them into consciousness, 
li.ickness to perceive and keep in view this distinction 
nh philosophy definitely draws in respect of ihink- 
i is the source of the crudest objections and re- 
■■■.iches against philosophy. Man,— and that just 
.■use it is his nature to think, ^is the only being 
i.i! possesses law, religion, and morality. In these 
(phcrcs of human life, therefore, thinking, under the 
piise of feeling, faith, or generalised image, has not 
been inactive : its action and its productions are there 
prcKfit and therein contained. But it is one thing to 
lave such feelings and generalised images that have 
beeti moulded and permeated by thought, and another 
ihing to have thoughts about them. The thoughts, to 
"riiich after-thought upon those modes of consciousness 
gives rise, are what is comprised under reflection, 
^ncT^I reasoning, and the like, as well as under philo- 
*J|ihy itself. 

The neglect of this distinction between thought in 
general and the reflective thought of philosophy has 
also led to another and more frequent misunderstand- 
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\x\^. Reflection of this kind has been often maintained 
to l)c the condition, or even the only way, of attaining 
«'i (Consciousness and certitude of the Eternal and True. 
The (now somewhat antiquated) metaphysical proofs of 
(iod's existence, for example, have been treated, as if a 
knowledge of them and a conviction of their truth were 
the only and essential means of producing a belief and 
eonvietion that there is a God. Such a doctrine would 
lind its parallel, if we said that eating was impossible 
before we had acquired a knowledge of the chemical, 
botanieal, and zoological characters of our food; and 
that we must delay digestion till we had finished the 
study of anatomy and physiology. Were it so, these 
seiene(\s in ttieir field, like philosophy in its, would gain 
^rtMtlv in point of utility; in fact, their utility would 
\ ise tc» the height of absolute and universal indispen- 
s.il»leness. Or rather, instead of being indispensable, 
the\ wovdd not exist at all. 

:i.| ri\e Contntt, of whatever kind it be, with which 
tMii ronseiousness is taken up, is what constitutes the 
Hu,d»t,»ti\e eluraoter of our feelings, perceptions, fan- 
( ir ., .uul uleas ; of our aims and duties ; and of our 
ihou^;ht*» .in\i i\otions. From this point of view, feeling, 
P« )\\ ption. Xv\ are the A)r*//.N* assumed by these con- 
\. nr. ri\\' \*oe. tents remain one and the same, whether 
I hi \ .ux' Ix it, >K i-n. represented, or willed, and whether 
\\u \ My \\u\v\\ vU. or iVlt with an admixture of 
ih^MiiJuv xM iv.s u!\ and simply thought. In anyone 
,n \\u .. i.Muts. x»; in the admixture of several, the con- 
t, Ml . ioM.sx':\i s\*:^soio;isiiess, or are its object. But 
XX h, i» »!u \ .•.'.N ;!v»:x x^*>\\'ts of consciousness, the modes 
.M »:•, . \. : s- :.^::".N .i"\ :I:e:^isclves with the contents; 
, .,; , I, '< ,' '.V ,^ ;!*.•••.* api-'eai-s in consequence to give 

» I -sx :' H^*^\v; Thus what is the same at 

. ., »> .'.'K U'vx' a viitVcivnt sort of fact. 
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The several modes of feeling, perception, desire, and 
will, so far as we are aware of them, are in general 
called ideas (menial representations) : and it may be 
roughly said, that philosophy puts thoughts, categories, 
or, in more precise language, adequate notions, in the 
place of the generalised images we ordinarily call ideas. 
Mental impressions such as these may be regarded as 
the metaphors of thoughts and notions. But to have 
ihcse figurate conceptions does not imply that we appre- 
ciUe their intellectual significance, the thoughts and 
ruional notions to which they correspond. Conversely, 
it is one thing to have thoughts and intelligent notions, 
lod another to know what impressions, perceptions, 
ud feelings correspond to them. 

This difference will to some extent explain what 
peqile call the unintelligibility of philosophy. Their 
difficulty lies partly in an incapacity— which in itself is 
iiithing but want of habit— for abstract thinking ; i, e. in 

■i inability to get hold of pure thoughts and move about 
iliem. In our ordinary state of mind, the thoughts 

' clothed upon and made one with the sensuous 
>>' spiritual material of the hour ; and in reflection, 
fncditalion, and general reasoning, we introduce a 
Wend of thoughts into feelings, percepts, and mental 
'tnages. (Thus, in propositions where the subject- 
matter is due to the senses— r.f- ' This leaf is green " 

-we have such categories introduced, as being and 
individuality.) But it is a very different thing to make 
ihc thoughts pure and simple our object. 

But their complaint that philosophy is unintelligible 
« as much due to another reason ; and that is an im- 
patient wish to have before them as a mental picture 
that which is in the mind as a thought or notion. When 
people are asked to apprehend some notion, they often 
complain that they do not know what they have to think. 
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But the fact is that in a notion there is nothing further 
to be thought than the notion itself. What the phrase 
reveals, is a hankering after an image with which we 
are already familiar. The mind, denied the use of its 
familiar ideas, feels the ground where it once stood firm 
and at home taken away from beneath it, and, when 
transported into the region of pure thought, cannot tell 
where in the world it is. 

One consequence of this weakness is that authors, 
preachers, and orators are found most intelligible, when 
they speak of things which their readers or hearers 
already know by rote, — things which the latter are 
conversant with, and which require no explanation. 

4.] The philosopher then has to reckon with popular 
modes of thought, and with the objects of religion. In 
dealing with the ordinary modes of mind, he will first of 
all, as we saw, have to prove and almost to awaken the 
need for his peculiar method of knowledge. In dealing 
with the objects of religion, and with truth as a whole, 
he will have to show that philosophy is capable of ap- 
prehending them from its own resources ; and should a 
difference from religious conceptions come to light, he 
will have to justify the points in which it diverges. 

6.] To give the reader a preliminary explanation of 
the distinction thus made, and to let him see at the same 
moment that the real import of our consciousness is 
retained, and even for the first time put in its proper 
light, when translated into the form of thought and the 
notion of reason, it may be well to recall another of 
these old unreasoned beliefs. And that is the con- 
viction that to get at the truth of any object or event, 
even of feelings, perceptions, opinions, and mental ideas, 
we must think it over. Now in any case to think things 
over is at least to transform feelings, ordinary ideas, Ac. 
into thoughts. 
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Nature has given every one a faculty of thought. 
But thought is all that philosophy claims as the fomi 
proper to her business : and thus the inadequate view 
which ignores the distinction stated In § 3, leads to 
i new delusion, the reverse of the complaint previously 
TJicntioned about the unintelligibility of philosophy. 
In other words, this science must often submit to the 
ilighl of hearing even people who have never taken any 
trouble with it talking as if they thoroughly under- 
ftood all about it. With no preparation beyond an 
ordinarj* education they do not hesitate, especially 
tinder the influence of religious sentiment, to philoso- 
phise and to criticise philosophy. Everybody allows that 
to know any other science you must have first studied 
it and that you can only claim to express a judg- 
ment upon it in virtue of such knowledge. Everybody 
»ibws that to make a shoe you must have learned and 
practised the craft of the shoemaker, though every man 
has a model in his own foot, and possesses in his hands 
the natural endowments for the operations required. For 
philosophy alone, it seems to be imagined, such study. 

ire, and application are not in the least requisite. 

This comfortable view of what is required for a 
philosopher has recently received corroboration through 
the theory of immediate or intuitive knowledge. 

fl.] So much for the form of philosophical knowledge. 
It is no less desirable, on the other hand, that philo- 
lOphy should understand that its content is no other 
thin actuality, that core of truth which, originally pro- 
Aittd and producing itself within the precincts of the 
nental life, has become the world, the inward and 
Mtward world, of consciousness. At first we become 
of these contents in what we call Experience, 
But even Experience, as it surveys the wide range of 

ward and outward existence, has sense enough to 
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distinguish the mere appearance, which is transient ar 
meaningless, from what in itself really deserves tl 
name of actuality. As it is only in form that philosopl 
is distinguished from other modes of attaining s 
acquaintance with this same sum of being, it must nece 
sarily be in harmony with actuality and experience. 1 
fact, this harmony may be viewed as at least an extrins 
means of testing the truth of a philosophy. Similarly 
may be held the highest and final aim of philosoph 
science to bring about, through the ascertainment of th 
harmony, a reconciliation of the self-conscious reasc 
with the reason which is in the world, — in other word 
with actuality. 

In the preface to my Philosophy of Law, p. xix, a: 
found the propositions : 

What is reasonable is actual ; 
and, What is actual is reasonable. 
These simple statements have given rise to expressioi 
of surprise and hostility, even in quarters where 
would be reckoned an insult to presume absence 
philosophy, and still more of religion. Religion 
least need not be brought in evidence ; its doctrines 
the divine government of the world affirm these prop 
sitions too decidedly. For their philosophic sense, v 
must pre-suppose intelligence enough to know, not on 
that God is actual, that He is the supreme actualit 
that He alone is truly actual ; but also, as regards tl 
logical bearings of the question, that existence is 
part mere appearance, and only in part actuality. ] 
common life, any freak of fancy, any error, evil ar 
everything of the nature of evil, as well as evei 
degenerate and transitory existence whatever, ge 
in a casual way the name of actuality. But ev€ 
our ordinary feelings are enough to forbid a casu 
(fortuitous) existence getting the emphatic name of a 
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H'iual; for by fortuitous we mean an existence which 
.!-■ no greater value than that of somtthlng possible, 
ihich may as well not be as be. As for the term 
Vnualily, these critics would have done well to consider 
itit sense in whicii I employ il. In a detailed Logic 
1 had treated amongst other things of actuality, and 
"curatcly distinguished it not only from the fortuitous, 
^'lich, after all, has existence, but even from the cognate 
iirgories of existence and the other modifications of 
.■.;iig. 
The actuality of the rational stands opposed by the 
"piilar fancy that Ideas and ideals are nothing but 
hrmeras, and philosophy a mere system of such 
hhaniasms. Il is also opposed by the very different 
■■"icy that ideas and ideals are something far too 
M:?ilent to have actuality, or something too im- 
"■.cnt to procure it for themselves. This divorce 
"ween idea and reality is especially dear to the 
■"ul\[ic understanding which looks upon its own 
abstractions, dreams though they are, as something true 
md real, and prides itself on the imperative 'ought,' 
*h(ch it takes especial pleasure in prescribing even on 
ihe field of politics. As if the world had waited on 
'1 to learn how it ought to be, and was not ! For, 
if it were as it ought to be, what would come of the 
precocious wisdom of that 'ought'? When understand- 
ing turns this 'ought ' against trivial external and tran- 
5iiory objects, against social regulations or conditions, 
which very likely possess a great relative importance 
for a certain lime and special circles, it may often be 
nght. In such a case the intelligent observer may meet 
much that fails to satisfy the general requirements of 
fight ; for who is not acute enough to see a great deal 
'I his own surroundings which is really far from being 
u it ou^t to be ? But such acuteness is mistaken in 
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5.:cc.T is i::t 15*4 ; i^i =» loca ss aot so impotent 
S3 r^rrilj :: hi-s^ x r5« cc an obUgation to exist 
-^.zziZ'^z irr-^j exsci::^- Tbe oOfect of philosophy is 
i= 2:r--^— :{ -mriyzh :r>xit rfrfifi^SL social regulations 
iTji r:TL'i.t::cs^ an? ccly rise <c:>er5csal outside. 

7." T>.«5 r^:i!j«tD:c — r^^-r--^ rhrngs over — in a 
ctr.eril TiT ir-vrC-s^ss rse rciacfpie bvtiicfa also means 
:r.e re^rlr.r-'r^ cc rciijcscccv, Aad when the reflective 
scirii irrse i^ii:: ir. :is i:x5e7esc*C!ce in nKxlern timea^ 
in^r ir.e rr«:ch ofibe Luiberzz Red^noation, it did not, 
05 ir. IIS ^f^lr.sirics azacsn^ r» Greeks^ stand merely 
il :•::'. ir. i w^:rlc cc :rs cwt:. b« at once turned its 
rr.err-"e> ilso u]>:r. ihe ir-rarer.rly iZIisiirable material 
: :' ih r 7 >. e r. : —;: nil t*v rl i. I - :>•> wav :iie name philo- 
s.:rry r;ir:.e :: >e arclicvi ::- ill :h -se branches of know- 
'-t%:*:e. Trhich ire er.ci*^''i :r. isos-rtsir.ir^ the standard 
ar.i L>.:v-r5oI ir. :he :c^ir. :f err.rirical indi\-idualities, 
i5 wt.. J.5 :r. isot-ni:~:r^ ihe Nev>?S5ir7i- element, oi 
Li-»-5. :: be f.Mri >. :h:? irror^r,: disorder of the 
^"^ -^ z:isc?c< ::' ihe :\ n-:::jus- I: rhus appears thai 
r:>ier-: r.-::.:5..rhY ceriv^s its rM:e rials from our owr 
rers-rri. rbse-.-irior.s ir.i rerctrcicns of the externa! 
arc ir-.trr.i: world, fr.^- ro:u7^ is well as from th< 
zr.'.r.c ir.c r.eart o: r^.ir. wh-r. S:th stand in the im 
rr.ediitr rrtser.oe of:he obser.er. 

Tnis rr.rcirle of Experier.ce Cirries with it the un 
speakab'.y imponx-:: o.-rdizior. zha:. in order to accep 
and beLeve any fact, we must be in contact with it ; or 
in more exact terms, that we must nnd the fact unite< 
and combined with the certainty of our own selves 
We must be in touch with our subject-matter, whethe 
it be by means of our external senses, or, else, bv ou 
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pmfounder mind and our intimate self-consciousness. 
-This principle is the same as that which has in the 
present day been termed faith, immediate knowledge, 
ihe revelation in the outward world, and, above all, in 
our own heart. 

Those sciences, which thus got the name of philo- 
sophy, we call empirical sciences, for the reason that 
they lake their departure from experience. Still the 
essential results which they aim at and provide, are 
laws, general propositions, a theory — the thoughts of 
"hat is found existing. On this ground the Newtonian 
physics was called Natural Philosophy. Hugo Grotius, 
again, by putting together and comparing the behaviour 
of slates towards each other as recorded in history, 
succeeded, with the help of the ordinary methods of 
general reasoning, in laying down certain general prin- 
ciples, and established a theory which may be termed 
ihc Philosophy of International Law. In England this 
is Slit! the usual signification of the term philosophy. 
Newton continues to be celebrated as the greatest of 
philosophers; and the name goes down as far as the 
price-lists of instrument-makers. All instruments, such 
as ihe thermometer and barometer, which do not come 
under the special head of magnetic or electric apparatus, 
are styled philosophical instruments '. Surely thought, 
and not a mere combination of wood, iron, &c. ought to 

' TTid journjil, too, edited by Thonnon is ciillcd ' Annals of Philo- 
wptiy; or, Magaiine of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Natural 
History, ABriculture. and Arts.' We can easily guess from the title 
what lort of subjects are here to be understood under the term 
' pbilosophy.' Among' the advertiseinents of books just published. 
I Ulcly found the following notice in on English newspaper : ' The 
Art of Preserving the Hair, on Philosophical Principles, neatly 

{led in post 6vo, price seven shillings.' By philosophical prin- 
s (or l)ic preservation of the hair arc probably meant chemical 
11 _ 
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be called the instnnnent of philosophj* ! The recent 
science of Politica] Economy in particular, which in 
Germany is known as Rational Econom}* of the State, 
or inielligem national economy, has in England especi- 
ally appropriaied the name of philosophy \ 

8.' In its own field this empirical knovriedge may at 
tirsi giN^-' satisfaction : bat in two ways it is seen to 
come shon. In the first place there is another circle 
of obiocts which it does not embrace. These are Free- 
dom. Spirit, and God. Tbev* belong to a difiTerent 
sphere, no: because it can be said that they have 
nothing :o do with experieiKe ; for thoi:^ they are 
ccnainK noi experiences of the senses, it is quite an 
>dcni>ca* proposition to siy that whatever is in con- 
scjousrxrss is experienced. The real ground for 
Asss}::'iir.i: ihtrr, ;.^ i-j.^ihtrr t^rid of cc^ition is that in 
!hs:r >o.v.v Ar»: r.^vsm: u*>cse cb;ecs evidently show 
:hr'.v.>c':\t^ j;s ;r.f.r.;:e. 

Vhr'.Y :> ,-v y..*; Sr.risc .-nir. wrrr-cJy anributed to 

. .- . .V.'. .%; \ . : «» \- .r,.' 4^.-,,-^ ^^-.^^■.7l■^? :•■" F.-'i-uca] Economy, 
:r-i- ;. .•. .^^ . ,-:n.>.^: .-i. :* --^c.-; : : . ri:j.-: r-.-iir i>pj l.r»< c-i English 
v; *.-.;■>..-.■.■ -»►,  ; ^v;  ....-.:,.- s.^'-r.-r-r-is Tr ^r-s H:«.a.s ::"Ci:=imons. 
,».• ;:«, .V, • , ^ jcv y •.-.^rj.jT. >jvj.l.tj[ .-.t :":■? *j±7es5 m reply 
,.• ::■, X.V.N ! • V... .r., ,* •.-.:.- u..tr«: .-r zr«j 5Ci:rs:=ju:>Iike and 
.\r ...',^..: -. fc ,» ..,- .., .^ .. >■--:.,■-:-;.:■- ^ -.-,- T^r.li.-^onr.irxl ib*v un- 
.'o. .V.-. ,»*.■, .,v.. .*, *i.'.^, .c 4- ••,■*: ,-■ * :.i; -J >.». 2u.>^*>:v this day 

* ."».»..*. .... \. ,:., ^» V ■• •'. > :'•'■*-■■■.' - .r.r.rr :r. lie same 

■■•'•■■■  •■' --■• .*'»■ -fni- .>.? - ,-. :X' "--iT:.";- . :,-; Lrverpool, 
'^. .N.V..,.. :, ^\. i :v >s.-. v;..-. .-. <ei>.' tr.: >_- C. L rr.c the 
• *^* '*•'*■' --■.»■...•. V .'.  ,1 : • -^ : ~.:,y :; -.m :.-*5: which 
r.». N.S ...s.v>,., V,.,, V v ■.>. •.!.- .:x. x-v£-;t. .: » r ':i =:-25tere 
•■•■•• . .?■. .V «■, ..• 1 ^.-t ..- .X- t^y.'r. r>z-ir«.-.T :■ ira o?--ntry 

.:,■ "» ..^\..,.^ .. I .»■.,-.>. ■: .•!..-?».■,.,•. V';f«r-.-^Ti.-*r* ihirv may 

N. x..*,^. : ,, .o X., ., Ti^f .,» ...>s.v,! . *cVi. r-rrs.->i»j-=r that 

.N>«»*, . .*., ..,.;.,, ,. ..>.,..-:^.v . :^ ,>s.^: ,.,7-. x:* ^ T.ocr;ij=-and 

.>.^ .. .».. X....V,.? ..^ .V. ..wx, : > I :..i ■■;. ;. -s ..-.c.ij: t." see it 
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Arislotle, and supposed to express the general tenor of 
his philosophy- ' Nihtlestin inlelUciu quod non fueril in 
tmsu': there is nothing in thought which has not been 
in sense and experience. If speculative philosophy 
refused to admit this maxim, it can only have done so 
from a misunderstanding. It will, however, on the 
converse side no less assert : ' Nihil est in sensH quod 
Kmfurril in intdlectu' And this may be taken in two 
senses. In the general sense it means that vout or 
spirit (the more profound idea of mOt in modern thought) 
15 the cause of the world. In its special meaning (see 
) i) it asserts that the sentiment of right, morals, 
and religion is a sentiment (and in that way an ex- 
perience) of such scope and such character that it can 
spring from and rest upon thought alone. 

B,] But in the second place in point oi form the sub- 
lective reason desires a further satisfaction than em- 
pirical knowledge gives ; and this form, is, in the 
widest sense of the term, Necessity (§ i). The method 
of empirical science exhibits two defects. The first is 
*ai the Universal or general principle contained in it, 
ihe genus, or kind, Ac, is, on its own account, indeter- 
minate and vague, and therefore not on its own account 
connected with the Particulars or the details. Either 
19 external and accidental to the other; and it is the 
umewilh the particular facts which are brought into 
union : each is external and accidental to the others. 
The second defect is that the beginnings are in every 
MM data and postulates, neither accounted for nor 
deduced. In both these points the form of necessity 
f»ilsto get its due. Hence reflection, whenever it sets 
'tself to remedy these defects, becomes speculati 
thinking, the thinking proper to philosophy, 
species of reflection, therefore, which, though it 
certain cooimunity of nature with the reflection already 
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moitioned, is nevertheless dlArent fixim it, philosophfc 
thought thus possesses, in addition to the common 
forms, some forms of its own, of which the Notion may 
be taken as the tjpe. 

The relation of speculative science to the other 
sciences may be stated in the following terms. It does 
not in the least neglect the empirical facts contained in 
the several sciences, but recognises and adopts them : 
it appreciates and appUes towards its own structure the 
universal element in these sciences, their laws and 
classifications : but besides all this, into the categories 
of science it introduces, and gives currency to, other 
categories. The difference, looked at in this way, is 
only a change of categories. Speculative Logic con- 
tains all previous Logic and Metaphysics : it preserves 
the same forms of thought, the same laws and objects, 
— while at the same time reTnodelhng and expanding 
them with wider categories. 

From notion in the speculative sense we should dis- 
tinguish what is ordinarily called a notion. The phrase, 
that no notion can ever comprehend the Infinite, a 
phrase which has been repeated over and over again 
till it has grown axiomatic, is based upon this narrow 
estimate of what is meant by notions. 

10.] This thought, which is proposed as the instru- 
ment of philosophic knowledge, itself calls for further 
explanation. We must understand in what way it pos- 
sesses necessity or cogency: and when it claims to be 
equal to the task of apprehending the absolute objects 
(God, Spirit, Freedom), that claim must be substan- 
tiated. Such an explanation, however, is itself a lesson 
in philosophy, and properly falls within the scope of 
the science itself. A prehminary attempt to make 
matters plain would only be unphilosophical, and con- 
sist of a tissue of assumptions, assertions, and inferen- 
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il pros and cons, (. e. of dogmatism without cogency, 
« against which there would be an equal right of 
nmnler-dogmatism. 

A main line of argument in the Critical Philosophy 
bids US pause before proceeding to inquire into God or 

I into the true being of things, and tells us first of all to 
cumine the faculty of cognition and sec whether it is 
equal to such an effort. We ought, says Kant, to 
Iwome acquainted with the instrument, before we 
i-nrienake the work for which it is to be employed ; for 
iillie instrument be insufficient, all our trouble will be 
■f^iii in vain. The plausibility of this suggestion has 
won for it general assent and admiration ; the result of 
which has been to withdraw cognition from an interest 
in ila objects and absorption in the study of them, and 
lodirect it back upon itself; and so turn it to a ques- 
tion of form. Unless we wish to be deceived by words, 
il is easy to see what this amounts to. In the case of 
other instruments, we can try and criticise them in 
other ways than by setting about the special work for 
■hich they are destined. But the examination of 
biowledge can only be carried out by an act of know- 
ledge. To examine this so-called instrument is the 
wnic thing as to know it. But to seek to know before 
vt know is as absurd as the wise resolution of Scholas- 
iinis, not to venture into the water until he had learned 
'0 swim. 

Reinhold saw the confusion with which this style of 
commencement is chargeable, and tried to get out of 
Ihedifficulty by starting with a hypothetical and proble- 
"istlcal stage of philosophising. In this way he sup- 
posed that it would be possible, nobody can tell how, to 
pl along, until we found ourselves, further on, arrived 
Xthe primary truth of truths. His method, when closely 
looked into, will be seen to be identical with a veiy 

I VOL. II. c 
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common practice. It stalls from a substratum of ex- 
periential fact, or from a pro\-isional assumption which 
has been brought into a definition ; and then proceeds 
to analyse this starting-point. We can detect in Rein- 
hold's argument a pCTception of the truth, that the 
usual course which proceeds by assumptions and antici- 
pations is no better than a h>-potheticaI and proble- 
matical mode of procedure. But his perceiving this 
does not alter the character of this method; it only 
makes clear its imperfections. 

IL] The special conditions which call for the exist- 
ence of philosophy may be thus described. The mind 
or spirit, when it is sentient or perceptive, finds its 
object in something sensuous ; when it imagines, in a 
picture or image ; when it wills, in an aim or end. But 
in contrast to, or it may he only in distinction from, 
these forms of its existence and of its objects, the mind 
has also to gratify the cravings of its highest and most 
inward life. That innermost self is thought. Thus the 
mind renders thought its object. In the best meaning 
of the phrase, it comes to itself; for thought is its prin- 
ciple, and its very unadulterated self. But while thus 
occupied, thought entangles itself in contradictions, 
i.e. loses itself in the hard-and-fast non-identity of its 
thoughts, and so, instead of reaching itself, is caught 
and held in its counterpart. This result, to which 
honest but narrow thinking leads the mere under- 
standing, is resisted by the loftier craving of which we 
have spoken. That craving expresses the persever- 
ance of thought, which continues true to itself, even 
in this conscious loss of its native rest and indep>end- 
ence, ' that it may overcome ' and work out in itself the 
solution of its own contradictions. 

To see that thought in its very nature is dialectical, 
and that, as understanding, it must fall into contra- 
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diction, — the negative of itself, will form one of the 
main lessons of logic. When thought grows hopeless 
of ever achieving, by its own means, the solution of the 
contradiction which it has by its own action brought 
upon itself, it turns back to those solutions of the 
question with which the mind had learned to pacify 
!'«lf in some of its other modes and forms. Unfor- 
ii:naielj\ however, the retreat of thought Has led it, as 
!'lai(i noticed even in his time, to a very uncalled-for 
iiiired of reason (misology) ; and it then talces up against 
ite own endeavours that hostile attitude of which an 
"(smple is seen in the doctrine that 'immediate' 
■iiiwledge, as it is called, is the exclusive form in 
*!iicii we become cognisant of truth. 

12,] The rise of philosophy is due to these cravings 
of thought. Its point of departure is Experience; in- 
chiding under that name both our immediate conscious- 
ness and the inductions from it. Awakened, as it were, 
by this stimulus, thought is vitally characterised by 
•sising itself above the natural state of mind, above the 
lenses and inferences from the senses into its own 
mudu Iterated element, and by assuming, accordingly, 
uSrsl a stand-aloof and negative attitude towards the 
point from which it started. Through this state of 
uibgonism to the phenomena of sense its first satis- 
fcction is found in itself, in the Idea of the universal 
Wence of these phenomena; an Idea (the Absolute, 
wGod) which may be more or less abstract. Mean- 
■Itile, on the other hand, the sciences, based on experi- 
*0«, exert upon the mind a stimulus to overcome the 
fonn in which their varied contents are presented, and 
to elevate these contents to the rank of necessary truth. 
For the facts of science have the aspect of a vast con- 
^omcrate, one thing coming side by side with another, 
18 if they were merely given and presented, — as in 
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u much truth however we may be said to owe eating 
to the means of nourishment, so long as we can have 
M eating without them. IT we take this view, eating 
is certainly represented as ungratefu!: it devours that 
lo which it owes itself. Thinking, upon this view of 
itsactbn. is equally ungrateful. 

But there is also an a priori aspect of thought, where 
by 1 mediation, not made by anything external but by 
i fcficclion into self, we have that immediacy which is 
universality, the self-complacency of thought which is 
H) much at home with itself that it feels an innate in- 
■liflprence to descend to particulars, and in that way 
'■'ihe development of its own nature. It is thus also 
■^ith religion, which, whether it be rude or elaborate, 
ivhclher it be invested with scientific precision of detail 
'ir confined to the simple faith of the heart, possesses, 
ihriiughout, the same intensive nature of contentment 
ind felicity. But if thought never gets further than the 
iiiiversality of the Ideas, as was perforce the case in the 
I'l^t philosophies (when the Eleatics never got beyond 
Being, or Heraclitus beyond Becoming), it is justly 
open to the charge of formalism. Even in a more ad- 
vanced phase of philosophy, we may often find a doc- 
trine which has mastered merely certain abstract pro- 
positions or formulae, such as, 'In the absolute all is 
"lie." ' Subject and object are identical,'— and only re- 
{K^ating the same thing when it comes to particulars, 
licaring in mind this first period of thought, the period 
"f mere generality, we may safely say that experience 
isthe real author of ^ow/A and advance in philosophy, 
^'or, firstly, the empirical sciences do not stop short 
*t the mere observation of the individual features of 
» phenomenon. By the aid of thought, they are able 
'0 meet philosophy with materials prepared for it, in 
Ihesliapc of general uniformities, i.e. laws, and classi- 
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Bcations of the phenomena. When this is done, tl 
particular facts which they contain are ready to 1 
received into philosophy. This, secondly, implies i 
certain compulsion on thought itself to proceed to thea 
concrete specific truths. The reception into philosoph; 
of these scientific materials, now that thought h'as n 
moved their immediacy and made them cease to b 
mere data, fonns at the same time a development * 
thought out of itself. Philosophy, then, owes its di 
velopment to the empirical sciences. In return it give 
their contents what is so vital to them, the freedom c 
thought, --gives them, in short, an a priori characlei 
These contents are now warranted necessary, and n 
longer depend on the evidence of facts merely, thj 
they were so found and so experienced. The fact i 
experienced thus becomes an illustration and a cop] 
of the original and completely self-supporting activi^ 
of thought. 

13.] Stated in exact terms, such is the origin 
development of philosophy. But the History of Phild 
sophy gives us the same process from an historical am 
external point of view. The stages in the evolution 
of the Idea there seem to follow each other by accidenl 
and to present merely a number of different and ui 
connected principles, which the several systems i 
philosophy carry out in their own way. But it is n< 
so. For these thousands of years the same Archite* 
has directed the work : and that Architect is the on 
living Mind whose nature is to think, to bring to s^ 
consciousness what it is, and, with its being thus s< 
as object before it, to be at the same time raised abov 
it, and so to reach a higher stage of its own beiii| 
The different systems which the history of philosop^ 

presents are therefore not irreconcilable with i ' 

We may either say, that it is one philosophy at difTerev 
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<!^es of maturity: or that the particular principle, 
which is the groundworlv of each system, is but a branch 
of one and the same universe of thought. In philosophy 
Ihi; latest birth of time is the result of all the systems 
that have preceded it, and must include their principles ; 
and so. If, on other grounds, it deserve the title of philo- 
sophy, will be the fullest, most comprehensive, and most 
adequate system of all. 

The spectacle of so many and so various systems of 
philosophy suggests the necessity of defining more 
MacOy the relation of Universal to Particular. When 
■iiL- universal is made a mere form and co-ordinated 
■iiili the particular, as if it were on the same level, it 
■inks into a particular itself. Even common sense in 
'ii^ry-dsy matters is above the absurdity of setting a 
universal be&ide the particulars. Would any one, who 
Kished for fruit, reject cherries, pears, and grapes, on 
the ground that they were cherries, pears, or grapes, 
and not fruit? But when philosophy is in question, 
liie excuse of many is that philosophies are so different, 
and none of them is ihe philosophy, — that each is only 
a philosophy. Such a plea is assumed to justify any 
amount of contempt for philosophy. And yet cherries 
too are fruit. Oi^en, too, a system, of which the prin- 
ciple is the universal, is put on a level with another 
tf which the principle is a particular, and with theories 
rtich deny the existence of philosophy altogether. 
Such systems are said to be only different views of 
philosophy. With equal justice, light and darkness 
"light be styled different kinds of light. 

14.1 The same evolution of thought which is exhibited 
I' ihc history of philosophy is presented in the System 
■1 Philosophy itself. Here, instead of surveying the 
'ioccis, as we do in history, from the outside, we see 
tilt movement of thought clearly defined in its native 
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■iiliiwi Tbc thooBhl, vkicii b gcmnne and self-sup- 
port ii i ft , BBSt be i miiuskJ r coticrete ; it must be an 
Idea ; and wtiea k is vieved ai the wbole of its univer- 
salitT, h is the Idea, or Ifae Absoiote. The science of 
this Idea must fonn a system. For (he truth is con- 
crete ; that is. whilst it gi^-es a bond and principle of 
unity, it also possesses an internal source of develop- 
menL Truth, then, (s only possible as a universe or 
totality of thought ; and the freedom of the whole, as  
well as the necessity of the several sub-divisions, which 
it implies, are' only possible when these are discrimi- 
nated and defined. 

Unless it is a s>-steni. a philosopfay b not a sdendfie 
production. Unsj-stematic phJIosopbbing can only be 
expected to give expression to personal pcculiaritiei 
of mind, and has no principle for the regulation of its 
contents. Apart from their interdependence and or- 
ganic union, the truths of philosophy are valueless, and 
must then be treated as baseless hypotheses, or personal' 
convictions. Yet many philosophical treatises conGnC; 
themselves to such an exposition of the opinions and 
sentiments of the author. 

The term system is often misunderstood. It doe4 
not denote a philosophy, the principle of which 
narrow and to be distinguished from others. On the 
contrary, a genuine philosophy makes it a principle 
include every particular principle. 

15.] Each of the parts of philosophy is a philosoi 
phical whole, a circle rounded and complete in itseifi 
In each of these parts, however, the philosophical Idea 
is found in a particular specificalJty or medium. The 
single circle, because it is a real totality, bursts through 
the limits imposed by its special medium, and gives 
rise to a wider circle. The whole of philosophy 
this way resembles a circle of circles. The Idea 
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J pears in each single circle, but, at the same time, the 
^ "liolc Idea is constituted by the system of these pecu- 
liar phases, and each is a necessary member of the 
ci^nisation. 
Ifl.] In the form of an Encyclopaedia, the science 

I las no room for a detailed exposition of particulars, 
»nd must be limited to setting forth the commencement 
of the special sciences and the notions of cardinal im- 
portance in them. 
How much of the particular parts is requisite to con- 
Silute a particular branch of knowledge is so far inde- 
terminate, that the part, if it is to be something true, 
niuii be not an isolated member merely, but itself an 
■Tpnicwhole. Theentire field of philosophy therefore 
ifaily forms a single science ; but it may also be viewed 
:^ J total, composed of several particular sciences. 
The encyclopEcdia of philosophy must not be con- 
"unded with ordinary encyclopedias. An ordinary 
ncyclopsedia does not pretend to be more than an 
jflgregation of sciences, regulated by no principle, and 
merely as experience offers them. Sometimes it even 
includes what merely bear the name of sciences, while 
ihty are nothing more than a collection of bits of in- 
fcrmation. In an aggregate like this, the several 
iwnehes of knowledge owe their place in the ency- 
dopedia to extrinsic reasons, and their unity is there- 
'"re artificial: they are arranged, but we cannot say 
^'v form a sysUm. For the same reason, especially 
'"^ 'he materials to be combined also depend upon no 

Iune rule or principle, the arrangement is at best an 
upcriment, and will always exhibit inequalities. 
An encyclopaedia of philosophy excludes three kinds 
"f partial science. I. It excludes mere aggregates of 
Wt5of information. Philology in ils prima facie aspect 
belongs to this class. II. It rejects the quasi -sciences. 
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which are founded on an act of arbitrarj' will alone, 
such as Heraldn-. Sciences of this class are positive 
from bccir.r.infi: to end. III. In another class of 
scion CO 5. also styled positive, but which have a rational 
basis ar.d a rational begir.ning. philosophy claims that 
cor. St it ;:e": as its own. The pv^sitive features remain 
the prorir.v ofihe sciences themselves- 

• • « 

The rositive elemer.: in the las: class of sciences is 

I • Their con:r:encement, though ra- 
.it b. :t::r.. yie'.cs to the ir.iT-er^ce of fortuitousness, 
whtr. t>.: V "Mve :.^ brir.^ iheir uriiversal truth into con- 
tact \v ■.:".: a»:t;:a'. facts ar.i ihe sir.gle phenomena of ex- 
;Hr..::-..';. Ir. this rtci:- cf char.ce and change, the 
av:t\:;;Atc r.ti.T. o:" science r:us: yield its place to 
rxas. :.s .r cT;::r.Js of e\r".ar.at::r.. Thus, f. ^. in the 

r.s:'-:.iir,r-:, ;r \r. the system of direct 
t,'.\.-,t.;~. :t .s ^.i^^i^s^^^■ t:- have certain 

■»- sin'.exi which lie be- 
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meuts lo possess an authority beyond , 
ihe I'ault lies in the finitude of the form, as in the pre- 
lious insUnce it lay in the matter. (Ill) In close 
iequel lo this, sciences are positive in consequence of 
ihe inadequate grounds on which their conclusions 
rest : based as these are on detached and casual infer- 
tncc, upon feeling, faith, and authority, and, generally 
speaking, upon the deliverances of inward and outward 
perception. Under this head we must also class the 
philosophy which proposes to build upon 'anthropo- 
logy.' facts of consciousness, inward sense, or outward 
experience. It may happen, however, that empirical is 
in epithet applicable only to the form of scientific ex- 
position ; whilst intuitive sagacity has arranged what 
are mere phenomena, according to the essential se- 
quence of the notion. In such a case the contrasts 
t>«ween the varied and numerous phenomena brought 
If^iher serve to eliminate the external and accidental 
draimstances of their conditions, and the universal 
thus comes clearly into view. Guided by such an in- 
tuition, experimental physics will present the rational 
sdence of Nature, ^ — as history will present the science 
of human affairs and actions — in an external picture, 
which mirrors ihe philosophic notion. 

17.J It may seem as if philosophy, in order to start 
on its course, had, like the rest of the sciences, to begin 
with a subjective presupposition. The sciences postu- 
late their respective objects, such as space, number, or 
whatever it be; and il might be supposed that philo- 
sophy had also to postulate the existence of thought. 
Bui the two cases are not exactly parallel. It is by 
the free act of thought that it occupies a point of view, 
in which it is for its own self, and thus gives itself an 
abject of its own production. Nor is this all. The 
ircn,' point of view, which originally is taken on its 
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own evidence only, must in the course of the science 
be converted to a result, — the ultimate result in which 
philosophy returns into itself and reaches the point 
with which it began. In this manner philosophy ex- 
hibits the appearance of a circle which closes with 
itself, and has no beginning in the same way as the 
other sciences have. To speak of a beginning of philo- 
sophy has a meaning only in relation to a person who 
proposes to commence the study, and not in relation 
to the science as science. The same thing may be thus 
expressed. The notion of science — the notion therefore 
with which we start — which, for the very reason that it 
is initial, implies a separation between the thought which 
is our object, and the subject philosophising which is, 
as it were, external to the former, must be grasped and 
comprehended by the science itself. This is in short 
the one single aim, action, and goal of philosophy— to 
arrive at the notion of its notion, and thus secure its 
return and its satisfaction. 

18.] As the whole science, and only the whole, can 
exhibit what the Idea or system of reason is, it is im- 
possible to give in a preliminary way a general impres- 
sion of a philosophy. Nor can a division of philosophy 
into its parts be intelligible, except in connexion with 
the system. A preliminary division, like the limited con- 
ception from which it comes, can only be an anticipation- 
Here however it is premised that the Idea turns out to 
be the thought which is completely identical with itselC 
and not identical simply in the abstract, but also in its 
action of setting itself over against itself, so as to gain 
a being of its own, and yet of being in full possession of 
itself while it is in this other. Thus philosophy is sub* 
divided into three parts : 

I. Logic, the science of the Idea in and tot 
itself. 
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II. The Philosophy of Nature : the science of the 
Idea in its otherness. 

III, The Philosophy of Mind : the science of the 
Idea come back to itself out of that otherness. 

As observed in % 15, the differences between the 
•tveral philosophical sciences are only aspects or 
iipecialisations of the one Idea or systetn of reason, 
which and which alone is alike exhibited in these 
different media. In Nature nothing else would have to 
be discerned, except the Idea: but the Idea has here 
divested itself of its proper being. In Mind, again, the 
Idea has asserted a being of its own, and is on the way 
lo become absolute. Every such form in which the Idea 
is expressed, Is at the same time a passing or fleeting 
suge: and hence each of these subdivisions has not 
only to know its contents as an object which has being 
for the time, but also in the same act to expound how 
ihifsc contents pass into their higher circle. To repre- 
lent the relation between them as a division, therefore, 
lads to misconception ; for it co-ordinates the several 
t«rts or sciences one beside another, as if they had no 
innate development, but were, like so many species, 
i»lly and radically distinct. 
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19.] Logic is the science of the pure Idea; pure, 
that is, because the Idea is in the abstract medium of 
Thought. 

This definition, and the others which occur in these 
introductory outlines, are derived from a survey of the 
whole system, to which accordingly they are subsequent 
The same remark applies to all prefatory notions what- 
ever about philosophy. 

Logic might have been defined as the science of 
thought, and of its laws and characteristic forms. But 
thought, as thought, constitutes only the general medium, 
or qualifying circumstance, which renders the Idea dis- 
tinctively logical. If we identify the Idea with thought, 
thought must not be taken in the sense of a method or 
form, but in the sense of the self-developing totality of 
its laws and peculiar terms. These laws are the work 
of thought itself, and not a fact which it finds and must 
submit to. 

From different points of view. Logic is either the 
hardest or the easiest of the sciences. Logic is hard, 
because it has to deal not with perceptions, nor, like 
geometry, with abstract representations of the senses, 
but with pure abstractions; and because it demands 
a force and facility of withdrawing into pure thought, of 
keeping firm hold on it, and of moving in such an 




elemenl. Logic is easy, because its facts are nothing 
but our own thought and its familiar forms or terms ; 
and these are the acme of simplicity, the a b c of every- 
thing else. They are also what we are best acquainted 
with : such as, ' Is * and ' Is not ' : /juality and magni- 
tude : being potential and being actual : one, many, and 
» on. But such an acquaintance only adds lo the 
difficulties of the study ; for while, on the one hand, we 
liturally think it is not worth our trouble to occupy 
nursclves any longer with things so familiar, on the 
ilher hand, the problem is to become acquainted with 
ihem in a new way, quite opposite to that in which 
•eknow them already. 

The utility of Logic is a matter which concerns its 
bearings upon the student, and the training it may give 
for other purposes. This logical training consists in 
the exercise in thinking which the student has to go 
through (this science is the thinking of thinking) : and 
in the fact that he stores his head with thoughts, in their 
native unalloyed character. It is true that Logic, being 
the absolute form of truth, and another name for the 
verj- truth itself, is something more than merely useful. 
Y« if what is noblest, most liberal and most indepen- 
dent is also most useful, Logic has some claim to the 
litter character. Its utility must then be estimated at 
another rate than exercise in thought for the sake of the 
ctercise. 

Ill The first question is: What is the object of our 
scImcc.' The simplest and most intelligible answer to this 
lUMiion is that Truth is the object of Logic. Truth Is a 
icbie Word, and the thing is nobler still. So long as man 
a Sound at heart and in spirit, the search for truth must 
'wske all the enthusiasm of his nature. But immediately 
'here steps in the objection— Are Tve able to know truth.' 
Tli»rc seems lo be a disproportion between finite beings 
'ilcc ourselves and the truth which is absolute : and doubts 
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suggest themselves whether there is any bridge between 
the finite and the infinite. God is truth : how shall we know 
llim? Such an undertaking appears to stand in contn- 
diction with the graces of lowliness and humility.— Othm 
who ask whether we can know the truth have a differail 
purpose. They want to justify themselves in living 00 
contented with their petty, finite aims. And humility of 
this stamp is a poor thing. 

But the time is past when people asked : How shall I, t 
poor worm of the dust, be able to know the truth ? And in 
its stead we find \'anity and conceit : people claim, without 
any trouble on their part, to breathe the very atmosphere of 
truth. The young have been flattered into the belief that 
they possess a natural birthright of moral and religious 
truth. And in the same strain, those of riper years are 
declared to be sunk, petrified, ossified in falsehood. Youth, 
s;iy those teachers, sees the bright light of dawn : but the 
older generation lies in the slough and mire of the common 
day. They admit that the special sciences are something 
that certainly ought to be cultivated, but merely as the 
means to s;Uisfv the needs of outer life. In all this it is not 
h\nnility which holds back from the knowledge and study 
of the tr\itli, but a conviction that we are already in full 
)K)ssrssion of it. And no doubt the young carry with them 
the hopes of tlicir elder compeers ; on them rests the ad- 
vance of the world and science. But these hopes are set 
\ipon the young, only on the condition that, instead of re- 
maining as tliey are, they undertake the stern labour of 
mind. 

This modesty in truth-seeking has still another phase: 
and that is the genteel indifference to truth, as we see it in 
!Mlatc*s conversiUion with Christ. Pilate asked * What is 
truth ? * with the air of a man who had settled accounts with 
everything long ago, and concluded that nothing particularly 
matters: he meant much the same as Solomon when he 
says : * All is vanity.' When it comes to this, nothing is 
left but self-conceit. 

The knowledge of the truth meets an additional obstacle 
in timidity. A slothful mind finds it natural to say : ' Don't 
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H It be supposed ihat we mean to be in earnest with our 
pnilosophy. We shall be glad inter alia to study Logic : but 
Logic must be sure to leave us as we were before.' People 
li»vt a feeling thai, if thinking passes the ordinary range of 
Wt ideas and impressions, it cannot but be on the evil road. 
They seem to be trusting themselves to a sea on which they 
will be tossed to and fro by the waves of thought, till at 
Icnph Ihey again reach the sandbank of this temporal 
scene, as utterly poor as when they left it. What comes of 
■uch a view, we see in the world. It is possible within these 
\\:\\M 10 gain varied information and many accomplishments. 
■" l)ccome a master of official routine, and to be trained for 
■ytcia! purposes. But it is quite another thing to educate 
iiic spirit for the higher hfe and to devote our energies to 
i^ icrvice. In our own day it may be hoped a longing for 
j'-mclhing better has sprung up among the young, so that 
ihcy will not be contented with the mere straw of outer 
bwwledge. 

(3) It is universally agreed that thought is the object of 
Logic But of thought our estimate may be very mean, or 
il may be very high. On one hand, people say ; ' It is only 
> thought' In their view thought is subjective, arbitrary 
•nd accidental — distinguished from the thing itself, from the 
true and the real. On the other hand, a very high estimate 
nuy be formed of thought ; when thought alone is held 
adequate to attain the highest of all things, the nature of 
Cod, of which the senses can tell us nothing. God is a 
ipirii, it is said, and must be worshipped in spirit and in 
tnith. But the merely i^X and sensible, we admit, is not the 
•pintual; its heart of hearts is in thought; and only spirit 
'^n know spirit. And though it is true that spirit can de- 
I'iran itself Bs feeling and sense— as is the case in religion, 
'I'v^mcrc feeling, as a mode of consciousness, is one thing, 
i:ii| Its contents another. FeeUng, as feeling, is the general 
' rm of the sensuous nature which we have in common 
■liili [he brutes. This form, viz. feeling, may possibly seize 
■iiiil appropriate the full organic truth : but the form lias no 
real congruity with its contents. The form of feeling is the 
l"*cst in wliich spiritual truth can be expressed. The 

voi, tl. It 



v.r.c :r *i;-:r:r.:j. t.i.:=vd:-':-<. I-^:!: ■.z:5*e::' exists in proper 
rrjxh. zzL-j !n ±i:ii;r:c inc J5 riiiuihc If this be so, thcre- 
:op5. ±':'i^.c. sir rrrm bei.T:! i =:er» diougfat. is the highest 
ir.iL in *cr.ct actrtiracv, rie s-iie ziixfe -rt apprehending the 

As :t rh'icizrt. «*: ilso ot the science of thooght, a veiy 
r.izh ir a v-ry I.:w rctiii'rc: =liv be :*:rmed- Any man, it is 
?cppr:-5«fi. cir. think wrth'rct Liz^-ic. as he can digest without 
«rj<:y:r-z phy*i.:i.:gy. If he have studied Logic, he thinks 
afterwards as he <^d betore. perhaps more methodicaUy, but 
with little alreratii^c:. If this were alL and if Logic <Ud no 
more than n*.ajte men acquainted with the action of thought 
as the taculty of oDmparison and classification, it would 
produce nothing which had not been done quite as wd 
before. And in point of fact Logic hitherto had no other 
idea of its duty than this. Yet to be well-informed about 
thought. e\'en as a mere actixity of the subject-mind, is 
honourable and interesting for man. It is in knowing what 
he is and what he does, that man is distinguished from the 
brutes. But we may take the higher estimate of thought^ 
as what alone can get really in touch with the supreme and 
true. In that case, Logic as the science of thought occupies 
a high ground. If the science of Logic then considers 
thought in its action and its productions (and thou^t being 
no resultlcss energy produces thoughts and the particular 
thought required), the theme of Logic is in general the 
supersensible world, and to deal with that theme is to dwell 
for a while in that world. Mathematics is concerned with 
the abstractions of time and space. But these are still the 
object of sense, although the sensible is abstract and 
idealised. Thought bids adieu even to this last and abstract 
sensible : it asserts its own native independence, renounces 
the field of the external and internal sense, and puts away 
the interests and inclinations of the individual. When Logic 
takes this ground, it is a higher science than we are in the 
habit of supposing. 

(3) The necessity of understanding Logic in a deeper 
Hcnse than as the science of the mere form of thought is 
enforced by the interests of religion and politics, of law and 
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morality. In earlier days men meant no harm by thinking : 
tliey ihoughl away freely and fearlessly. They thought 
lixiui God, about Nature, and the State ; and they felt sure 
.itjfcnowiedgeof the truth was obtainable through thought 
■;., and not through the senses or any random ideas or 
lions. But while they so thought, the principal ordi- 
in.s of life began to be seriously affected by their con- 
-10ns, Thought deprived existing institutions of their 
>i'. Constitutions fell a victim to thought: religion was 
-iLlcd by thought : firm religious beliefs which had been 
jWys looked upon as revelations were undermined, and in 
nuny minds the old faith was upset. The Greek philo- 
wphers, for example, became antagonists of the old religion, 
Md destroyed its beliefs. Philosophers were accordingly 
banished or put to death, as revolutionists who had sub- 
verted religion and the state, two things which were in- 
icpirable. Thought, in short, made itself a power in the 
real world, and exercised enormous influence. The matter 
Hided by drawing attention to the influence of thought, and 
ill claims were submitted to a more rigorous scrutiny, by 
*hieh the world professed to find that thought arrogated too 
much and was unable to perform what it had undertaken. 
It had not— people said— learned the real being of God, of 
KUure and Mind. It had not learned what the truth was. 
Wbai it had done, was to overthrow religion and the state. 
It bee^me urgent therefore to justify thought, with reference 
to the results it had produced ; and it is this examination 
dRo ihc nature of thought and this justification which in 
recent times has constituted one of the main problems of 
philosophy. 

ao.J If we take our prima facte impression of 
thought, we find on examination first («) that, in its 
usual subjective acceptation, thought is one out of tnany 
activities or faculties of the mind, co-ordinate with such 
others as sensation, perception, imagination, desire, 
voiilion, and the like. The product of this activity, the 
form or character peculiar to thought, is the umversal, 
or, in general, the abstract. Thought, regarded as an 
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activity^ may be accordingly described as the active uni- 
versal, and, since the deed, its product, is the universal 
once more, may be called a self-actualising universal 
Thought conceived as a subject (agent) is a thinker, and 
the subject existing as a thinker is simply denoted bf 
the term ' I.' 

The propositions giving an account of thought in this 
and the following sections are not offered as assertions 
or opinions of mine on the matter. But in these pre- 
liminary chapters any deduction or proof would be 
impossible, and the statements may be taken as matters 
in evidence. In other words, every man, when he 
thinks and considers his thoughts, will discover by the 
experience of his consciousness that they possess the 
character of universality as well as the other aspects of 
thought to be afterwards enumerated. We assume of 
course that his powers of attention and abstraction have 
undergone a previous training, enabling him to observe 
correctly the evidence of his consciousness and his con- 
ceptions. 

This introductory exposition has already alluded to 
the distinction between Sense, Conception, and Thought 
As the distinction is of capital importance for under- 
standing the nature and kinds of knowledge, it will 
help to explain matters if we here call attention to it 
For the explanation of Sense, the readiest method cer- 
tainly is, to refer to its external source — the organs of 
sense. But to name the organ does not help much to 
explain what is apprehended by it. The real distinction 
between sense and thought lies in this — that the essen- 
tial feature of the sensible is individuality, and as the 
individual (which, reduced to its simplest terms^ is the 
atom) is also a member of a group, sensible existence 
presents a number of mutually exclusive units^--^ 
units, to speak in more definite and abstract formula^ 
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exist side by side with, and after, one another. 
Aon or picture-thinking works with materials 
he same sensuous source. But these materials 
Cfmceived are expressly characterised as in me and 
^_,-e mine : and secondly, as universal, or simple, 
nse only referred to self. Nor is sense the only 
rce of materialised conception, There are concep- 
ts constituted by materials emanating from self-con- 
IP thought, such as those of law, morality, religion, 
fen of thought itself, and it requires some effort 
set wherein lies the difference between such con- 
ns and thoughts having the same import. For it 
ought of which such conception is the vehicle, and 
is no want of the form of universality, without 
no content could be in me, or be a conception at 
fet here also the peculiarity of conception is, 
itiy speaking, to be sought in the individualism or 
Itn of its contents. True it is that, for example, 
VJ legal provisions do not exist in a sensible 
mutually excluding one another. Nor as regards 
liough they appear to some extent in succession, 
eir contents themselves conceived as affected by 
IT as transient and changeable in it. The fault in 
ition lies deeper. These ideas, though implicitly 
Ising the organic unity of mind, stand isolated 
nd there on the broad ground of conception, with 
rard and abstract generality. Thus cut adriFl, 
(simple, unrelated : Right. Duty, God. Concep- 
1 these circumstances either rests satisfied with 
tag that Right is Right, God is God : or in a 
' grade of culture, it proceeds to enunciate the 
les ; as, for instance, God is the Creator of the 
; omniscient, almighty, &c. In this way several 
d, simple predicates are strung together; but in 
f the link supplied by their subject, the predicates 
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never get beyond mere contiguity. In this point Con- 
ception coincides with Understanding: the onlydi8tin^ 
tion being that the latter introduces relations of universal 
and particular, of cause and effect, &c., and in this way 
supplies a necessary connexion to the isolated ideas of 
conception ; which last has left them side by side in its 
vague mental spaces, connected only by a bare * and/ 

The difference between conception and thought is of 
special importance : because philosophy may be said to 
do nothing but transform conceptions into thoughts,— 
though it works the further transformation of a mere 
thought into a notion. 

Sensible existence has been characterised by the 
attributes of individuality and mutual exclusion of th< 
members. It is well to remember that these very attri 
butes of sense are thoughts and general terms. It wil 
be shown in the Logic that thought (and the universal 
is not a mere opposite of sense : it lets nothing escap< 
it, but, outflanking its other, is at once that other an( 
itself. Now language is the work of thought: anc 
hence all that is expressed in language must be uni 
versal. What I only mean or suppose is mine: i 
belongs to me, — this particular individual. But language 
expresses nothing but universality; and so I cannot sa] 
what I merely mean. And the unutterable, — feeling oi 
sensation, — far from being the highest truth, is the mos 
unimportant and untrue. If I say 'The individual, 
'This individual,' 'here,' 'now,' all these are universa 
terms. Everything and anj^hing is an individual, 2 
'this,' and if it be sensible, is here and now. Similarly 
when I say, ' 1,' I mean my single self to the exclusioi 
of all others : but what I say^ viz. ' I,' is just every 'I, 
which in like manner excludes all others from itself. Ii 
an awkward expression which Kant used, he said that 
accompany 2}\ my conceptions, — sensations, too, desires 
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Miions, &c. • I ' is in essence and act the universal : 
ind such partnership is a form, though an external 
fnnn,of universality. All other men have it in common 
nith me to be ' I ' : just as it is common to all my sen- 
.i;ii)ns and conceptions to be mine. But ' I,' in the 
jiisiract, as such, is the mere act of self-concentration 
- iclf-relation, in which we make abstraction from all 
I mpiion and feeling, from every state of mind and 
very peculiarity of nature, talent, and experience. To 
ihii extent, ' I ' is the existence of a wholly abstract 
universality, a principle of abstract freedom. Hence 
ibought, viewed as a subject, is what is expressed by 
ihcword ' 1 ' : and since ! am at the same time in all my 
sensations, conceptions, and states of consciousness, 
thought is everywhere present, and is a category that 
nins through all these modifications. 

Our first impression when we use the term thought is of 
1 subjective activity— one amongst many similar faculties, 
wch as memory, imagination and will. Were thought 
merely an activity of the subject-tnind and treated under 
ihal aspect by logic, logic would resemble the other sciences 
in possessing a well-marked object. It might in that case 
*«m arbitrary to devote a special science to ihought, whilst 
will, Imagination and the rest were denied the same privilege. 
The selection of one faculty however might even in this view 
fevcry well grounded on a certain authority acknowledged 
Is belong to thought, and on its claim to be regarded as the 
true nature of man, in which consists his distinction from the 
hraies, Nor is it unimportant to study thought even as a 
■ubjective energy. A detailed analysis of its nature would 
tthibit rules and laws, a knowledge of which is derived 
'fom experience. A treatment of the laws of thought, from 
ihij point of view, used once to form the body of logical 
Kicnce. Of that science Aristotle was the founder. He 
•uccceded in assigning to thought what properly belongs to 
it. Our thought is extremely concrete : but in its composite 
ronients we must distinguish the part that properly belongs 
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^B to thought, or Co the abstract mode of its action. A subtle 

^V spiritual bond, consisting in the agency of thought, is whal 

^1 gives unity to all these contents, and it was this bond, the 

^1 form as form, that Aristotle noted and described. Up 

^P present day, the logic of Aristotle continues to be the rc- 

^B ceived system. It has indeed been spun out to greater 

1^ length, especially by the labours of the medieval Schoolmen 

who, without malting any material additions, merely refined 
in details. The modems also have left their mark upon this 
logic, partly by omitting many points of logical doctrine due 
to Aristotle and the Schoolmen, and partly by foisting 
quantity of psychological matter. The purport of the scieow 
is to become acquainted with the procedure of finite thought; 
and, if it is adapted to its pre-supposed object, the science a 
K entitled to be styled correct, The study of this formal logifi 

^1 undoubtedly has its uses. It sharpens the wits, as the phi 

^1 goes, and teaches us to collect our thoughi 

^^ — whereas in common consciousness we have to deal wWl' 

^^L sensuous conceptions which cross and perplex one another, 

^P Abstraction moreover implies the concentration of the mind 

H on a single point, and thus induces (he habit of attending 

our inward selves. An acquaintance with the forms 
finite thought may be made a means of training the mil 
for the empirical sciences, since their method is regulated I 
^1 these forms : and in this sense logic has been designati 

^B Instrumental. It is true, we may be still more liberal, ai 

^1 say : Logic is to be studied not for its utility, but for its o¥ 

^B sake ; the super-excellent is not to be sought for the sake 

^ft mere utility. In one sense this is quite correct : but it lU 

^1 be replied that the super-excellent is also the 

^1 because it is the all-sustaintng principle which, ha^ng- 

^1 subsistence of its ovvn, may therefore ser\'e as the vehidc' 

^1 special ends which it furthers and secures. And du| 

^1 special ends, though they have no right to be set first, al 

^1 still fostered by the presence of the highest good. Religiol 

^1 for instance, has an absolute value of its own ; yet at d 

^1 same time other ends flourish and succeed in its train, k 

^1 Christ says: 'Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and I 

^1 these things shall be added unto you.' Particular ends O 
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iKStlaincd only in ihe attainment of what absolutdy is and 

SI.] Kb) Thought was described as active. We now. 
inllie second place, consider this action in its bearings 
upon objects, or as reflection upon something. In 
this case the universal or product of its operation con- 
tains the value of the thing — is the essential, inward, and 
tnie. 

In } 5 the old belief was quoted that the reality in 
object, circumstance, or event, the intrinsic worth or 
(sence, the thing on which everything depends, is not 
isclf-evident datum of consciousness, or coincident with 
the first appearance and impression of the object ; that, 
on (he contrary, Reflection is required in order to dis- 
cover the real constitution of the object— and that by 
such reflection it will be ascertained. 

To reflect is a lesson which even the child has to leam, 
One of his first lessons is to join adjectives with substantives. 
This obliges him to attend and distinguish ; he has to re- 
member a rule and apply it to the particular case. This rule 
nnoihing but a universal : and the child must sec that the 
puiicular adapts itself to this universal. In life, again, we 
Iwve ends to attain. And with regard to these we ponder 
which is the best way to secure them. The end here re- 
presents the universal or governing principle : and we have 
means and instruments whose action we regulate in con- 
fcnnily to the end. In the same way reflection is active in 
■piestinns of conduct. To r^eflect here means to recollect the 
'■i^ht.ihe duty,— the universal which serves as a fixed rule 
'■' guide our behaviour in the given case. Our particular 
^ must imply and recognise the universal law.— We find 
ihe same thmg exhibited in our study of natural phenomena. 
For instance, wc observe thunder and lightning. The 
phenomenon is a familiar one, and we often perceive ii. 
^ man is not content with a bare acquaintance, or with 
Ihe fact 33 it appears to the senses ; he would like to get 
l>ehind the surface, to know what it is, and to comprehend 
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it. This leads him to reflect : be seeks to find out the c 
as something distinct from the mere phenomenon : he Criei 
to know the inside in its distinction from the outside. Hence 
the phenomenon becomes double, it splits into inside a 
outside, into force and its manifestation, into cause 3 
effect. Once more we find the inside or the force identiGed 
with the universal and permanent : not this or that flash ol 
lightning, this or that plant— but that which continues the 
same in them all. The sensible appearance is individud 
and evanescent : the permanent in it is discovered I 
reflection. Nature shows us a countless number of indi« 
vidual forms and phenomena. Into this variety ^ 
need of introducing unity: we compare, consequently, and 
try to find the universal of each single case. Individuals ai 
born and perish : the species abides and recurs in them bB 
and its existence is only visible to reflection. Under tt 
same head fall such laws as those regulating the motion i 
the heavenly bodies. To-day we see the stars here, and ti 
morrow there : and our mind finds something incongruoa 
in this chaos— something in which it can put no faith, I 
cause it believes in order and in a simple, constant, a 
universal law. Inspired by this belief, the mind has direc 
its reflection towards the phenomena, and learnt their law 
In other words, it has established the movement of I' 
heavenly bodies to be in accordance with a universal k 
from which every change of position may be known a 
predicted.^ — The case is the same with the influences whi 
make themselves felt in the infinite complexity of humS 
conduct. There, too, man has the belief in the sway of 
general principle.— From all these examples it may i 
gathered how reflection is always seeking for somethii 
fixed and permanent, definite in itself and governing tl 
particulars. This universal which cannot be apprehendc 
by the senses counts as the true and essential. Thus, duli< 
and rights are alt-important in the matter of conduct ; an 
an action is true when it conforms to those univen 
formulae. 

In thus characterising the universal, we become aware i 
its antithesis to something else. This something else is th 
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merely immediate, outward and individual, as opposed to 
Iht mediate, inward and universal. The universal does not 
exist external I y to the outward eye as a universal. The kind 
BUnd cannot be perceived: the laws of the celestial motions 
ire not written on the sky. The universal is neither seen 
DOT heard, its eicijstence is only for the mind. Religion leads 
IB to a universal, which embraces all else within itself, to an 
Absolute by which all else is brought into being: and this 
Atooiule is an object not of the senses but of the mind and 
rf thought. 

a.] [c) By the act of reflection something is altered 
in the way in which the fact was originally presented 
in sensation, perception, or conception. Thus, as it 
Jppears, an alteration of the object must be interposed 
before its true nature can be discovered. 

What reflection elicits, is a product of our thought. Solon, 
for instance, produced out of his head the laws he gave to 
Uic .\thenians. This is half of the truth : but we must not 
on that account forget that the universal (in Solon's case, 
Ihe laws) is the very reverse of merely subjective, or fail to 
DMe that it is the essential, true, and objective being of 
things. To discover the truth in things, mere attention is 
■■■>i enough ; we must call in the action of our own faculties 

 iransforra what is immediately before us. Now, at first 
 jtit,this seems an inversion of the natural order, calculated 
!■ ihwart the very purpose on which knowledge is bent. 
Bui the method is not so irrational as it seems. It has been 
tlw conviction of every age that the only way of reaching the 
pennanent substratum was to transmute the given pheno- 
menon by means of reflection, in modern times a doubt 
h*a for the first time been raised on this point in connexion 
Mlh the difference alleged to exist between the products of 
"Ur thought and the things in their own nature. This real 
"Slure of things, it is said, is very different from what we 
make out of them. The divorce between thought and thing 
n mainly the work of the Critical Philosophy, and runs 
counter to the conviction of aU previous ages, that their 
•ircement was a matter of course. The antithesis between 
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them is the hinge on which modem philosophy turns. 
Meanwhile the natural belief of men gives the lie to it. In 
common life we reflect, without particularly reminding our- 
selves that this is the process of arriving at the truth, and we 
think without hesitation, and in the firm belief that thought 
coincides with thing. And this belief is of the greatest 
importance. It marks the diseased state of the age when we 
see it adopt the despairing creed that our knowledge is only 
subjective, and that beyond this subjective we cannot go. 
Whereas, rightly understood, truth is objective, and ought 
so to regulate the conviction of every one, that the conviction 
of the individual is stamped as wrong when it does not agree 
with this rule. Modem views, on the contrary, put great 
value on the mere fact of conviction, and hold that to be 
convinced is good for its own sake, whatever be the burden 
of our conviction, — there being no standard by which we 
can measure its truth. 

We said above that, according to the old belief, it was the 
characteristic right of the mind to know the truth. If this 
be so, it also implies that ever3rthing we know both of out- 
ward and inward nature, in one word, the objective world, 
is in its own self the same as it is in thought, and that to 
think is to bring out the truth of our object, be it what it 
may. The business of philosophy is only to bring into 
explicit consciousness what the world in all ages has 
believed about thought Philosophy therefore advances 
nothing new; and our present discussion has led us to a 
conclusion which agrees with the natural belief of mankind. 

28.] (rf) The real nature of the object is brought to 
light in reflection ; but it is no less true that this exer- 
tion of thought is my act. If this be so, the real nature 
is a product of my mind, in its character of thinking 
subject — generated by me in my simple universality, 
self-collected and removed from extraneous influences, 
-in one word, in my Freedom. 

Think for yourself, is a phrase which people often 
use as if it had some special significance. The fact 
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raan can think for another, any more than he can 
cil or drink for him : and the expression is a pleonasm. 
To think is in fact ipso facto to be free, for thought as 
action of the universal is an abstract relating of 
lo self, where, being at home with ourselves, and 
u regards our subjectivity, utterly blank, our con- 
as is, in the matter of its contents, only in the 
bcl and its characteristics. If this be admitted, and 
apply the term humility or modesty to an attitude 
where our subjectivity is not allowed to interfere by 
act or quality, it is easy to appreciate the question 
touching the humility or modesty and pride of philo- 
sophy. For in point of contents, thought is only true 
in proportion as it sinks itself in the facts ; and in point 
of form it is no private or particular state or act of 
the subject, but rather that attitude of consciousness 
where the abstract self, freed from all the special limi- 
Utions to which its ordinary states or qualities are 
liable, restricts itself to that universal action in which 
it is identical with all individuals. In these circum- 
stances philosophy may be acquitted of the charge of 
pride. And when Aristotle summons the mind to rise 
» the dignity of that attitude, the dignity he seeks is 
won by letting slip all our individual opinions and pre- 
judices, and submitting to the sway of the fact. 

24.J With these explanations and qualifications, 
thoughts may be termed Objective Thoughts, — among 
which are also to be included the forms which are 
more especially discussed in the common logic, where 
they arc usually treated as forms of conscious thought 
only. Logic therefore coincides with Metaphysics, the 
science of things set and held in thoughts,— ihoa^hts ac- 
credited able to express the essential reality of things. 

An exposition of the relation in which such forms 
as notion, judgment, and syllogism stand to others, 
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such as causality, is a matter for the science itsel 
But this much is evident beforehand. If thought trie 
to form a notion of things, this notion (as well as it 
proximate phases, the judgment and syllogism) caniu 
be composed of articles and relations which are alie 
and irrelevant to the things. Reflection, it was s 
above, conducts to the universal of things: which un 
vcrsal is itself one of the constituent factors of a notioi 
To say that Reason or Understanding is in the worlt 
is equivalent in its import to the phrase ' Object!? 
Thought.* The latter phrase however has the incoi 
venicncc that thought is usually confined to exprei 
what btlongs to the mind or consciousness only, whH 
objeclivc is a term applied, at least primarily, only t( 
the non-mental. 

(i) To speak of thought or objective thought as the 
ntld soul of ihe world, may seem to be ascribing conscioui 
ne» to the things of nature. We feel a certain repugnano 
■(•init ntaking thought the inward function of thingl 
vspcciiilly as wc speak of thought as marking the divergenQ 
of iHan frviRi nature. It wuuld be necessary, therefore, j 
we usr the term thought at all. to speak of nature as tb 
iiyaiciik 4>f uncvuiscious thought, or, to use Schellin^ 
f xjM'vwHon, a petrified intelligence. And in order to prevea 
ilUnconiYption, Ihoti^t-form or thought-type should bi 
miluntiluti^ fiu- the arotMguous term thought. 

KiMii) wtiM has be«n swd the principles of logic are to bi 
«,Mt|ttkl i» • 9>>-st«ut of tbougbt-t}~pes or fundamental c 
Ipvriv*, tu whkb ibe opposilion bet\t-een subjective an 
ttt\)«t,-ti\T, in it> WmI sene, w^isbes. The significaliol 
Ihu* •(t«\-hotl to tlMiafihl and its characteristic forms may h 
tHMMnUv*! tiy the WKwnl saying that '»Cf governs tbl 
WM^^l.' »W by vMtr »yw-B phrase that ' Reason is in thl 
W^^rt^^': *hk^* «l«ma llut Reason b the soul of the wortt 
rt mh«hft». i»» inUMMeiW principle, its most proper ad 
WWftlHll VMW^ to lii^WTsnL Another iUustration is offer« 
hy ih^jAMMWBt riM in s peak ii^ of some defioin 
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animal we say it is Ian) animal. Now, the animal, qua 
animal, cannot be shown ; nothing can be pointed out 
ticcpting some special animal. Animal, qiid animal, does 
not Mist: it is merely the universal nature of the individual 
Jniinals. whilst each existing animal is a more concretely 
defined and particularised thing. But (o be an animal, — the 
l»w of kind which is the universal in this case.— is the 
property of the particular animal, and constitutes its definite 
«Knec. Take away from the dog its animality, and it be- 
comes impossible to say what it is. All things have a 
permanent inward nature, as well as an outward existence. 
They live and die, arise and pass away ; but their essential 
ud universal part is the kind; and this means much more 
ihin Mmclhing comtnon to them all. 

If thought is the constitutive substance of external things, 
u is also the universal substance of what is spiritual. In all 
Nman perception thought is present ; so too thought is the 
univeraal in all the acts of conception and recollection ; in 
^ort, in c\'ery mental activity, in willing, wishing and the 
like. All these faculties are only further speciahsations of 
Ihoughi. When it is presented in this light, thought has a 
t pari to play from what it has if we speak of a 
fteulty of thought, one among a crowd of other faculties. 
IS perception, conception and will, with which it stands 
W the same level. When it is seen to be the true universal 
■fall that nature and mind contain, it extends its scope far 
fcejond all these, and becomes the basis of everything. From 
""•view of thought, in its objective meaning as •■uit, we may 

Ktl pass to consider the subjective sense of the term. We 
■y first, Man is a being that thinks ; but we also say at the 

W lime, Man is a being that perceives and wills. Han is a 
tUolier, and is universal: but he is a thinker only because 
k feels his own universality. The animal too is by impli- 
m universal, but the universal is not consciously felt by 
• lobe univeraal : it feels only the individual. The animal 
a singular object, for instance, its food, or a man. For 
fc animal all this never goes beyond an individual thing. 
Strtiibrly, sensation has to do with nothing but singulars, 
s pain or this sweet taste. Nature does not bring 
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US mnt irrtri coDsdaaisDess : 2t is HUD viio first makes him- 
st:z onubLe s:* s« tc* be a xnajrcrsi] for a oniversaL Tms 
±r=c iucoeu* -rben '^'^ kucnrs ihix be is ' I.' fey the torn 
*: I ZK£z lEvseH. a sz^lc azxi ahogetfacr d eter minitc 
ptr&:<n. Asd jt: 3 Italy nner Docbing peculiar to mysdl^ 
z:at cvtrv mjc tise is an " 1 ' or • Elgo/ and when I call my- 
5-th' • I.' tbrcisi: I iiiCi±ciabuT mean ibe single person myself, 
: express a tbc-rcvisb oniversaL 'V tbereforc, is mere 
s>eiaz-f:r-5el:1 in wbkb evcmbing peculiar or marked is 
renooDo^candbcriedoctofsaght: it is as it were the ultimate 
«Dd ux:a:i&]ysabKe point of conscionsness. We may say M' 
and though: are the same. or. more definitely, ' I ' is thought 
as a thinker. Wliai I have in my consciousness, is for me. 
* I ' is the %-acuum or receptacle for anything and everything: 
for which everything is and which stores up everything in 
itbelf. £ver>' man is a whole ^-orld of conceptions, that lie 
buried in the night of the * Ego.* It follows that the * Ego* 
is the unix-ersal in which we leave aside all that is particular, 
and in which at the same time all the particulars have a 
latent existence. In other words, it is not a mere universality 
and nothing more, but the universality which includes in it 
everything. Commonly we use the word * I ' without 
attaching much imi>ortance to it, nor is it an object of study 
except to philosophical analysis. In the ' Ego,* we have 
thought before us in its utter purity. While the brute cannot 
r>ay * 1/ man can, because it is his nature to think. Now in 
the * Ego' there are a variety of contents, derived both from 
within and from without, and according to the nature of these 
contents our state may be described as perception, or con- 
ception, or reminiscence. But in all of them the 'I* is 
found : ur in them all thought is present. Man, therefore, is 
always thinking, even in his perceptions: if he observes 
anything, he always observes it as a universal, fixes on a 
single point which he places in relief, thus withdrav^ring his 
attention from other points, and takes it as abstract and uni- 
versal, even if the universality be only in form. 

In the case of our ordinary conceptions, two things may 
happen. Either the contents are moulded by thought, but 
not the form ; or, the form belongs to thought and not the 
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conlents. In using such terms, for instance, as anger, rose, 
hupt, I am speaking of things which 1 have learnt in the 
Wiy of sensation, but 1 eipress these contents in a universal 
node, that is, in the form of thought. 1 have left uut much 
that is particular and given the contents in their generality : 
but aill the contents remain sense -de rived. On the other 
hind, when I represent God, the content is undeniably a 
product of pure thought, but the form still retains the sen- 
sunuj limitations which it has as 1 find it immediately 
present in myself. In these generalised images the content 
■i not merely and simply sensible, as it is in a visual inspec- 
tion ; but either the content is sensuous and the form apper- 
tains lo thought, or vict versa. In the first case the material 
ii pven to us, and our thought supplies the form : in the 
Mcond case the content which has its source in thought is 
tiy means of the form turned into a something given, which 
•Hwrdingly reaches the mind from without- 

taj Logic is the study of thought pure and simple, or of 
Ihcpurc thought-forms. In the ordinary sense of the term, 
by thought we generally represent to ourselves something 
nore than simple and unmixed thought ; we mean some 
ibcni^t, the material of which is from experience. Whereas 
in It^'c a thought is understood to include nothing else but 
obit depends on thinking and what thinlcing has brought 
inio existence. It is in these circumstances that thoughts 
tnpure ttioughts. The mind is then in its own home-ele- 
mtnt and therefore free : for freedom means that the other 
thing vrith which you deal is a second self— so that you 
"ever leave your own ground but give the law to your- 
wlf. In the impulses or appetites the beginning is from 
wnething else, from something which we feci to be ex- 
Itrnal. In this case then we speak of dependence. For 
'iWdom il is necessary that we should feel no presence of 
>°nicihing else which is not ourselves. The natural man, 
'^''lose motions follow the rule only of his appetites, is not 
disown master. Be he as self-willed as he may, the con- 
liliients of his will and opinion are not his own, and hisfree- 
ifoiD is merely formal. But when we (/link, we renounce 
Mir Hliish and particular being, sink ourselves in the thing, 
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allow thi^ngfat to foOcw its own coarse, and, — if we add an 
thing cii oar own. we think ilL 

If in panoance of the foregoing remarks we consid 
Logic to be the system of the pare types of thoogfat, we fi 
that the other philosophical sciences, the Philosophy 
Xatnre and the Philtisophy of Mind, take the place, as 
were, of an Applied Logic, and that Logic is the soul wfai 
animates them biTth. Their problem in that case is only 
recognise the logical torms nnder the shapes they assw 
in Nature and Mind. — shapes which are only a particu 
mode of expression tor the forms of pure thought If ; 
instance we take the syllogism r not as it was understood 
the old formal logic, bat at its real value*, we shall find 
gives expression to the law that the particular is the niid< 
term which fuses ti^ether the extremes of the univer 
and the singular. The syllogistic form is a universal foi 
of all things. E\-erythir.g that exists is a particular, whi 
couples tc^ether the universal and the singular. But Nati 
is weak and fails to exhibit the logical forms in their puri 
Such a feeble exemplitication of the syllogism may be se 
in the magnet. In the middle or point of indifference ol 
magnet, its two poles. howe\-er they may be distinguish^ 
are brought into one. Physics also teaches us to see t 
universal or essence in Nature: and the only diflferen 
between it and the PhUosophy of Nature is that the latt 
brings before our mind the adequate forms of the notion 
the ph\*sical world. 

It will now be understood that Logic is the all-animati 
spirit of all the sciences, and its categories the spiritual hi< 
archy. They arc the heart and centre of things : and yet 
the same time the\* are always on our lips, and, apparent 
at least, perfectly familiar objects. But things thus famili 
are usually the greatest strangers. Being, for example, is 
category of pure thought : but to make * Is ' an object 
investigation never occurs to us. Common fancy puts tl 
Absolute far away in a world beyond. The Absolute 
rather directly before us, so present that so long as v 
think, we must, though without express consciousness of i 
always carry it with us and always use it. Language is tli 
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lin depository of these types of thought ; and one use of 
I Ifc graramatical instruction which children receive is un- 
consciously to turn their attention to distinctions of thought. 
Logic is usually said to be concerned with forms only and 
derive the material for them from elsewhere. But this 
■only,' which assumes that the logical thoughts are nothing 
in comparison with the rest of the contents, is not the word 
fousc about forms which are the absolutely-real ground of 
everything. Everything else rather is an ' only ' compared 
wth these thoughts. To make such abstract forma a problem 
prt-supposes in the inquirer a higher level of culture than 
wdinary; and to study them in themselves and for their 
wnMke signifies in addition that these thought-types must 
be deduced out of thought itself, and their truth or reality 
cuotined by the light of their own laws. We do not assume 
ihem as data from without, and then define them or exhibit 
llieir \-aIue and authority by comparing them with the shape 
ih'.'vtake in our minds. If we thus acted, we should pro- 
' '--A from observation and experience, and should, for 
instance, say we habitually employ the term ' force' in such 
lose, and such a meaning. A definition hke that would be 
Citled correct, if it agreed ivith the conception of its object 
pmenl in our ordinary state of mind. The defect of this 
crapirical method is that a notion is not defined as it is in 
and for itself, but in terms of something assumed, which is 
then used as a criterion and standard of correctness. No 
loch test need be applied ; we have merely to let the 
limight-rorms follow the impulse of their own organic life. 

To ask if a category is true or not, must sound strange 
b ftie ordinary mind : for a category apparently becomes 
inie only when it is applied to a given object, and apart 
Irum this application it would seem meaningless to inquire 
into its truth. But this is the very question on which 
"tfything turns. We must however in the first place un- 
derstand clearly what we mean by Truth. In common life 
iniih means the agreement of an object with our conception 
ftf iL We thus pre-suppoBC an object to which our concep- 
'ion must conform. In the philosophical sense of the word, 
"h the other band, truth may be described, in general ab- 
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stract terms, as the agreement of a thought-content wid) 
itself. This meaning is quite different from the one givei 
above. At the same time the deeper and philosophica 
meaning of truth can be partially traced even in the ordinar 
usage of language. Thus we speak of a true friend ; b; 
which we mean a friend whose manner of conduct accord 
with the notion of friendship. In the same way we spea 
of a true work of Art. Untrue in this sense means th 
same as bad, or self-discordant In this sense a bad state i 
an untrue state ; and evil and untruth may be said to consL 
in the contradiction subsisting between the function or u 
tion and the existence of the object. Of such a bad obje 
we may form a correct representation, but the import of sue 
representation is inherentiy false. Of these correctnesse 
which are at the same time untruths, we may have many i 
our heads.~God alone is the thorough harmony of notic 
and reality. All finite things involve an untruth : they have 
notion and an existence, but their existence does not me 
the requirements of the notion. For this reason they mu 
perish, and then the incompatibility between their noti( 
and their existence becomes manifest. It is in the kii 
that the individual animal has its notion : and the kii 
liberates itself from this individuality by death. 

The study of truth, or, as it is here explained to mea 
consistency, constitutes the proper problem of logic. In oi 
every-day mind we are never troubled with questions abo 
the truth of the forms of thought— We may also express tl 
problem of logic by saying that it examines the forms 
thought touching their capability to hold truth. And tl 
question comes to this : What are the forms of the infinit 
and what are the forms of the finite ? Usually no suspici< 
attaches to the finite farms of thought ; they are allowed 
pass unquestioned. But it is from conforming to finite cat 
gories in thought and action that all deception originates. 

(3) Truth may be ascertained by several methods, ea< 
of which however is no more than a form. Experience 
the first of these methods. But the method is only 
form : it has no intrinsic value of its own. For in experieni 
everything depends upon the mind we bring to b^ar upo 
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Utnality. A great mind is great in its experience; and in 
At motley play of phenomena at once perceives the point of 
fa] significance. The idea is present, in actual shape, not 
sometbing, as it were, over the hill and far away. The 
genius of a Goethe, for example, looking into nature or 
lustary, has great experiences, catches sight of the living 
principle, and gives expression to it. A second method of 
ipprchending the truth is Reflection, which defines it by 
iniellertua.! relations of condition and conditioned. But in 
these two modes the absolute truth has not yet found its 
appropriate form. The most perfect method of knowledge 
prweeds in the pure form of thought : and here the attitude 
of man is one of entire freedom. 

That the form of thought is the perfect form, and that 
it presents the truth as It intrinsically and actually is, is 
the genera] dogma of all philosophy. To give a proof of 
fte dogma there is, in the first instance, nothing to do 
but show that these other forms of knowledge are finite. 
The grand Scepticism of antiquity accomplished this task 
when it esfaibitcd the contradictions contained in every one 
of these forms. That Scepticism indeed went further : but 
when It ventured to assail the forms of reason, it began by 
insinuating under them something finite upon which it 
night fasten. All the forms of finite thought will make 
their appearance in the course of logical development, the 
«fder in which they present themselves being determined 
hy necessary laws. Here in the introduction they could 
only be unscientiflcally assumed as something given. In 
the theory of logic itself these forms will be exhibited, not 
Milyon their negative, but also on their positive side. 

When we compare the different forms of ascertaining 
tiwh with one another, the first of them, immediate know- 
ledge, may perhaps seem the finest, noblest and most 
appropriate. It includes everything which the moralists 
lerm innocence as well as religious feeling, simple trust, 
■«*«. fidelity, and natural faith. The two other forms, first 
t'teetive, and secondly philosophical cognition, must leave 
^ unsought natural harmony behind. And so far as they 
luve this in common, the methods which claim to appre- 
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hend the trulh by thought may naturally be regarded a 
part and parcel of the pride which leads man to In 
own powers for a knowledge of the truth. Such a positioj 
involves a thorough -going disruption, and, viewed i 
light, might be regarded as the source of all evil and wickd 
ness— the original transgression. Apparently therefore tl 
only way of being reconciled and restored to peace ii 
surrender all claims to think or know. 

This lapse from natural unity has not escaped notici 
and nations from the earliest times have asked the meanii 
uf the wonderful division of the spirit against itself, 
such inward disunion is found in nature; natural things^ 
nothing wicked. 

The Mosaic legend of the Fall of Man has preserved t 
ancient picture representing the origin and consequences i 
this disunion. The incidents of the legend form the baa 
of an essential article of the creed, the doctrine of o 
sin in man and his consequent need of succour. It may 1 
well at the commencement of logic to examine the si 
which treats of the origin and the bearings of the v 
knowledge which logic has to discuss. For, though phili 
sophy must not allow herself to be overawed by religioi 
or accept the position of existence on sufferance, she can 
not afford to neglect these popular conceptions. The tail 
and allegories of rchgion, which have enjoyed for thousand 
of years the veneration of nations, are not to be set aside 1 
antiquated even now. 

Upon a closer inspection of the story of the Fall we fi 
as was already said, that it exemplifies the universal bear 
uf knowledge upon the spiritual life. In its instinctive a 
natural stage, spiritual life weai^ the garb of innocence a 
confiding simplicity ; but the verj- essence of spirit implii 
the otxturption of this immediate condition in somethii 
hijther. The spiritual is distinguished from the natun 
and more especially from the animal, life, in the circiKt 
Uance that it docs not c^'>ntinuc a mere stream of lendenc] 
but Runders itself to self-realisation. But this position < 
■evt'i'rd life has in its turn to be suppressed, and the s 
lias by its own act to win its \\'ay to concord again. 
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■1 concord then is spiritual ; that is, tile principle of re- 
aoration Is found in thouglit, and ttiought only. Tiie hand 
thu inOicts the wound is also the hand which heals it. 

Wc are told in our story that Adam and Eve, the first 
faunan beings, the types of humanity, were placed in a 
gmlen, where grew a tree of life and a tree of the know- 
' ledge of guod and evil. God. it is said, had forbidden them 
It of the fruit of this latter tree : of the tree of life for 
bUie present nothing further is said. These words evidently 
nime that man is not intended to seek knowledge, and 
;o remain in the slate of innocence. Other medita- 
ces, it may be remarked, have held the same belief 
; primitive state of mankind was one of innocence 
)i harmony. Now all this is to a certain extent correct. 
e disunion that appears throughout humanity is not a 
in. But it is a mistake to regard the 
Blnral and immediate harmony as the right state. The 
; instinct : on the contrary, it essentially 
involves the tendency to reasoning and meditation. Child- 
like innocence no doubt has in it something fascinating and 
ilUactivc : but only because it reminds us of what the spirit 
n for itself. The harmoniousness of childhood is a 
(ifi from the hand of nature ; the second harmony must 
ipring from the labour and culture of the spirit And so 
the words of Christ, ' Except ye become as little children,' 
e very far from telling us that we must always remain 
tliildrcn. 

Again, wc find in the narrative of Moses that the occasion 
which led man to leave his natural unity is attributed to 
Mllciialion from without. The serpent was the tempter. 
But the truth b, that the step into opposition, the awakening 
rf consciousness, follows from the very nature of man : and 
tfce Mine history repeats itself in every son of Adam. The 
*T»nl represents likeness to God as consisting in the 
kwwiedge of good and evil : and it is just this knowledge in 
'lucb man p>articipates when he breaks with the unity of 
i> instinctive being and eats of the forbidden fruit. The 
"w reflection of awakened consciousness in men told them 
■fw they were naked. This is a naive and profound trait. 
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th* m^rr'lT zhTr«ii3l re*<i is a secoodarr matter. 

N^Ttr c-.c:^s the C^rsc as it is called, which God pro- 
-'\nr.c*ii -rp^ti rnac- The prominent point in that curse 
nrr.s chiefly on the ccrtrast between man and nature. Man 
:r.'2^ wcrk ir the sweat of his brow : and woman bring foith 
in Vfrr<fK. As to wc^rk. if it is the resuh of the disunion, it 
is also the ^-ictory o^-er it The beasts ha>*e nothing more to 
<jo but to pick up the materials required to satisfy their 
wants : man on the contrary can only satisfy his wants by 
himself producing and transforming the necessary means. 
Thus e\'en in these outside things man is dealing with 
himself. 

The stor>' does not close with the expulsion from Paradise. 
We are further told, God said, ' Behold Adam is become as 
one of us, to know good and evil.' Knowledge b now 
spoken of as divine, and not, as before, as something wrong 
and forbidden. Such words contain a confutation of the 
idle talk that philosophy pertains only to the finitude of the 
niind. Philosophy is knowledge, and it is through know- 
ledge that man first realises his original vocation, to be the 
image of God. When the record adds that God drove men 
out of the Garden of Eden to prevent their eating of the tree 
of life, it only means that on his natural side certainly man 
in finite and mortal, but in knowledge infinite. 

W(^ all know the theological dogma that man's nature is 
evil, tainted with what is called Original Sin. Now while we 
aroept the dogma, we must give up the setting of incident 
which represents original sin as consequent upon an acci- 
dental aot of the first man. For the very notion of spirit is 
enough to show that man is evil by nature, and it is an error 
to imagine that he could ever be otherwise. To such extent 
<iH man is and nets like a creature of nature, his whole be- 
haviour is what it ought not to be. For the spirit it is a 
duty to Ive free, and to realise itself by its own act Nature 
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man only the starting-point which he has to transform. 
The Iheolo^cal doctrine of original sin is a profound truth ; 
but modem enlightenment prefers to believe that man is 
naturally good, and that he acts right so long as he continues 

The hour when man leaves the path of mere natural 

being marks the difference between him, a self-conscious 

igcnl. and the natural world. But this schism, though it 

Ibnns a necessary element in the very notion of spirit, is 

f not ihe final goal of man. It is to this state of inward breach 

iiM the whole finite action of thought and will belongs. 

I that finite sphere man pursues ends of hia own and 

.;jiisfrom himself the material of his conduct. While he 

..uisues these aims to the uttermost, white his knowledge 

itid his will seek himself, his own narrow self apart from 

liif universal, he is evil ; and his evil is to be subjective. 

We seem at first to have a double evil here ; but both 

I really the same. Man in so far as he is spirit is not the 

":iiure of nature: and when he behaves as such, and 

'■'iva the cravings of appetite, he wills to be so. The 

■iiral mckedness of man is therefore unlike the natural 

 i.if animals, A mere natural life may he more exactly de- 

d by saying that the natural man as such is an individual : 

 nature in every part is in the bonds of individualism. 

llius when man wills to be a creature of nature, he wills in 

ihe same degree to be an individual simply. Yet against 

wh impulsive and appetitive action, due to the individualism 

' nature, there also steps in the law or general principle. 

I- law may either be an external force, or have the form 

ilivinc authority. So long as he continues in his natural 

'I':, man is in bondage to the law.— It is true that among 

instincts and affections of man, there are social or 

iivolcnl inclinations, love, sympathy, and others, reach- 

'< beyond his selfish isolation. But so long as these 

•fndcncies are instinctive, their virtual universality of scope 

'Id purport is vitiated by the subjective form which always 

'Hows free play to self-seeking and random action. 

IB.] The terra 'Objective Thoughts' intlicates the 
''*'*— the truth which is to be the absolute object of philo- 
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sophy, and not merely the goal at which it aims. But 
the very expression cannot fail to suggest an opposi- 
tion, to characterise and appreciate which is the main 
motive of the philosophical attitude of the present time, 
and which forms the real problem of the question about 
truth and our means of ascertaining it If the thought- 
forms are vitiated by a fixed antithesis, i.e. if they are 
only of a finite character, they are unsuitable for the 
self-centred universe of truth, and truth can find no 
adequate receptacle in thought. Such thought, which 
can produce only limited and partial categories and 
proceed by their means, is what in the stricter sense 
of the word is termed Understanding. The finitude, 
further, of these categories lies in two points. Firstly, 
they are only subjective, and the antithesis of an ob- 
jective permanently clings to them. Secondly, they 
are always of restricted content, and so persist in 
antithesis to one another and still more to the Abso- 
lute. In order more fully to explain the position and 
import here attributed to logic, the attitudes in which 
thought is supposed to stand to objectivity will next be 
examined by way of further introduction. 

In my Phenomenology of the Spirit, which on that 
account was at its publication described as the first part 
of the System of Philosophy, the method adopted was 
to begin with the first and simplest phase of mind, im- 
mediate consciousness, and to show how that stage 
gradually of necessity worked onward to the philoso- 
phical point of view, the necessity of that view bein^ 
proved by the process. But in these circumstances it: 
was impossible to restrict the quest to the mere fonri 
of consciousness. For the stage of philosophical know- 
ledge is the richest in material and organisation, and 
therefore, as it came before us in the shape of a result, 
it pre-supposed the existence of the concrete formations 
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of consciousness, such as individual and social morality, 
an and religion. In the development of consciousness, 
whidi at first sight appears limited to the point of form 
merely, there is thus at the same time included the 
development of the matter or of the objects discussed 
in ihe special branches of philosophy. But the latter 
process must, so to speak, go on behind consciousness, 
since those fads are the essential nucleus which is raised 
into consciousness. The exposition accordingly is ren- 
dered more intricate, because so much that properly 
belongs to Ihe concrete branches is prematurely dragged 
into the introduction. The survey which follows in the 
present work has even more the inconvenience of being 
only historical and inferential in its method. But il 
tries especially to show how the questions men have 
proposed, outside the school, on the nature of Know- 
ledge, Faith and the like.^questions which they imagine 
t" have no connexion with abstract thoughts, —are really 
■incibic to the simple categories, which first get cleared 
1 Logic. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FIRST ATTITUDE OF THOUGHT TO OBJECTIVITY. 

26.] The first of these attitudes of thought is seen in \ 
the method which has no doubts and no sense of the j 
contradiction in thought, or of the hostility of thought 
against itself. It entertains an unquestioning belief 
that reflection is the means of ascertaining the truth, 
and of bringing the objects before the mind as they 
really are. And in this belief it advances straight upon 
its objects, takes the materials furnished by sense and 
perception, and reproduces them from itself as facts of 
thought ; and then, believing this result to be the truth, 
the method is content. Philosophy in its earliest stages, 
all the sciences, and even the daily action and move- 
ment of consciousness, live in this faith. 

27.] This method of thought has never become aware 
of the antithesis of subjective and objective: and to that 
extent there is nothing to prevent its statements from 
possessing a genuinely philosophical and speculative 
character, though it is just as possible that they may 
never get beyond finite categories, or the stage where 
the antithesis is still unresolved. In the present in- 
troduction the main question for us is to observe this 
attitude of thought in its extreme form ; and we shall 
accordingly first of all examine its second and inferior 
aspect as a philosophic system. One of the clearest 




s of it, and one lying nearest to ourselves, may 
be found in the Metaphysic of the Past as it subsisted 
among us previous to the philosophy of Kant, it is 
however only in reference to the history of philosophy 
thai this Metaphysic can be said to belong to the past : 
the thing is always and at all places to be found, as the 
view which the abstract understanding takes of the ob- 
jtcts of reason. And it is in this point that the real and 
immediate good lies of a closer examination of its main 
scope and its modus operandi. 

aa.] This metaphysical system took the laws and 
forms of thought to be the fundamental laws and forms 
af things. It assumed that to think a thing was the 
Beans of finding its very self and nature : and to that 
UttenI it occupied higher ground than the Critica! 
Philosophy which succeeded it. But in the first in- 
tiDoc (i) /hese terms of thought were cut off from Ihn'r 
vmexion, their sohdarity; each was believed valid by 
tselfand capable of serving as a predicate of the truth. 
il was the general assumption of this metaphysic that 
t knowledge of the Absolute was gained by assigning 
[■redicates to it. It neither inquired what the terras of 
Ak understanding specially raeant or what they were 
irorth, nor did it test the method which ciiaracterises 
the Absolute by the assignment of predicates. 

As an example of such predicates may be taken, 
Existence, in the proposition, ' God has existence : ' 
Finitude or Infinity, as in the question, ' Is the world 
finite or infinite ? ' : Simple and Complex, in the propo- 
sition, 'The soul is simple,'— or again, 'The thing is a 
"lily, a whole,' &c. Nobody asked whether such predi- 
cates had any intrinsic and independent truth, or if the 
(iropositional form could be a form of truth. 

The Metaphysic of the past assumed, as unsophisticated 
l*i>cf always does, that thought apprehends the very self of 
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things. and that things, to become what they truly art, re- 
quire to be thought For Nature and the human soul arc a 
ver>- Proteus in their perpetual transformations ; and it soon 
occurs to the obser%-er that the first crude impression of things 
is not their essential being.— This is a point of view the very * 
reverse of the result arrived at by the Critical Philosophy: 
a result, of which it may be said, that it bade man go and 
feed on mere husks and chaff. 

We must look more doselj- into the procedure of that old 
metaphysic. In the first place it never went beyond the 
proxince of the anah-tic understanding. Without preliminary 
inquiry* it adopted the abstract categories of thought and 
let them rank as predicates of truth. But in using the tenn 
thought we must not forget the difference between finite or 
discursive thinking and the thinking which is infinite and 
rational. The categories, as they meet MSpn'md facie and in 
isolation, arc finite forms. But truth is alwa^^s infinite, and 
cannot be expressed or presented to consciousness in finite 
terms. The phrase infinite thought may excite surprise, if 
we adhere to the modern conception that thought is always 
limited. But it is, speaking rightly, the very essence of 
thought to be infinite. The nominal explanation of calling 
a thing finite is that it has an end, that it exists up to a 
certain point only, where it comes into contact with, and is 
limited by, its other. The finite therefore subsists in 
reference to its other, which is its negation and presents 
itself as its limit. Now thought is always in its own sphere; 
its relations arc with itself, and it is its own object. In 
having a thought for object, I am at home with myself. The 
thinking power, the * I,* is therefore infinite, because, when 
it thinks, it is in relation to an object which is itself. Gcn^ 
rally speaking, an object means a something else, a negative 
confronting me. But in the case where thought thinks 
itself, it has an object which is at the same time no object; 
in other words, its objectivity is suppressed and transformed 
into an idea. Thought, as thought, therefore in its unmixed 
nature involves no limits ; it is finite only when it keeps to 
limited categories, which it believes to be ultimate. Infinite 
or speculative thought, on the contrary', while it no less 
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defines, does in the very act of limiting and defining mal(e 
that defect vanish. And so infinity is not, as most frequently 
happens, to be conceived as an abstract away and away for 
n-ef and ever, but in the simple manner previously indicated. 

Tht thinking of the old metaphysical system was finite, 
lis whole mode of action was regulated by categories, the 
limits of which it believed to be permanently fixed and not 
mbjcci lo any further negation. Thus, one of its questions 
Mfjs; Has God existence? The question supposes that 
existence is an altogether positive term, a sort of «f pluti 
lUra. We shall see however at a later point that existence 
iiby no means a merely positive term, but one which is too 
low for the Absolute Idea, and unworthy of God. A second 
qucMion in these metaphysical systems was : Is the world 
finite or infinite? The very terms of the question assume 
■bat the finite is a permanent contradictory to the infinite: , 
ind one can easily see that, when they are so opposed, the 
infinite, which of course ought to be the whole, only appears 
u a single aspect and suffers restriction from the finite. 
But a restricted infinity is itself only a finite. In the same 
way it was asked whether the soul was simple or composite. 
Simplcness was, in other words, taken to be an ultimate 
characteristic, giving expression to a whole truth. Far from 
being so, simpleness is the expression of a half-truth, as 
one-sided and abstract as existence:— a term of thought, 
wbich, as we shall hereafter see, is itself untrue and hence 
unable to hold truth. If the soul be viewed as merely and 
abstractly simple, it is characterised in an inadequate and 
finite way. 

It was therefore the main question of the pre-Kantian 
mttaphysic to discover whether predicates of the kind 
meniioncd were to be ascribed to its objects. Now these 
predicates are after all only limited formula; of the under- 
lUndiog which, instead of expressing the truth, merely 
impose a limit. More than this, it should be noted that the 
thief feature of the method lay in ' assigning ' or ' attributing ' 
piedictitcs to the object that was lo be cognised, for example. 
But attribution is no more than an external re- 
I about the object : the predicates by which the 
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object is to be determined are supplied from the resources 
of picture-thought, and are apph'ed in a mechanical way. 
Whereas, if we are to have genuine cognition, the object 
must characterise its own self and not derive its predicates 
from without. Even supposing we follow the method of 
predicating, the mind cannot help feeling that predicates of 
this sort fail to exhaust the object. From the same point of 
view the Orientals are quite correct in calling God the many- 
named or the myriad-named One. One after another of 
ttiese Itnitc categories leaves the soul unsatisfied, and the 
Oriental sage is compelled unceasingly to seek for more and 
more of such predicates. In finite things it is no doubt the 
ease tliat tliey have to be characterised through finite predi- 
cates : and with these things the understanding finds proper 
M\)|>o for its special action. Itself finite, it knows only the 
nature ot the finite. Thus, when I call some action a theft, 
1 ttave characterised the action in its essential facts: and 
such a knowledge is suflicient for the judge. Similarly, 
ttnite things stand to each other as cause and effect, force 
and exeri'ise, and when they are apprehended in these 
categories, they are known in their finitude. But the objects 
y\\' ivason cannot l>e defined by these finite predicates. To 
try to do Sf.^ W.IS the defect of the old metaphj'sic. 

20. ' rrovlicatcs of this kind, taken individually, have 
h\\\ a linuti\l range of meaning, and no one can fail to 
piMveivo how inadequate they are, and how far they fall 
U*low the fulness of detail which our imaginative thought 
gives, in the case, for example, of God, Mind, or Nature. 
Hesides. though the fact of their being all predicates of 
one subjoet supplies them with a certain connexion, 
their several meanings keep them apart: and conse- 
iiuenil> e,\eh is brought in as a stranger in relation to 
the oihei's. 

I'he !ii-si of these detects the Orientals sought to 
reiueilv, when, tor example, they defined God by attri- 
buting to Him many names ; but still they felt that the 
iuunl>er of names would haN^e had to be infinite. 
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*0.] (a) In the second place, the metaphysical systems 
aiopud a wrong criterion. Their objects were no doubt 
IcUlilics which in their ovm proper selves belong to 
rwson.—that is, to the organised and systematically- 
iJeveloped universe of thought. But these totalities — 
God, the Soul, the World, — were taken by the meta- 
)hysidan as subjects made and ready, to form the 
asis for an application of the categories of the under- 
itanding. They were assumed from popular conception, 
Vecordingly popular conception was the only canon for 
cttling whether or not the predicates were suitable and 
ufficienL 

8LJ The common conceptions of God, the Soul, the 
Vorld, may be supposed to afford thought a firm and 
lit fooling. They do not really do so. Besides having 

particular and subjective character clinging to them, 
nd thus leaving room for great variety of interpreta- 
on, they themselves first of all require a firm and fast 
eSnition by thought. This may be seen in any of 
lese propositions where the predicate, or in philo- 
Jphy the category, is needed to indicate what the sub- 
■ct. or the conception we start with, is. 

In such a sentence as ' God is eternal,' we begin with 
ii conception of God, not knowing as yet what he is : 
>tdl us that, is the business of the predicate. In the 
rinciplcs of logic, accordingly, where the terms formu- 
iting the subject-matter are those of thought only, it is 

 merely superfluous to make these categories predi- 
- to propositions in which God, or, still vaguer, the 
'lute, is the subject, but it would also have the 

advantage of suggesting another canon than the 

ilure of thought. Besides, the prepositional form 

nd for proposition, it would be more correct to sub- 
K judgment) is not suited to express the concrete 
d the true is always concrete — or the speculat 

»0I, II, F 



increte 

ilative. J 
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Every judgment is by its form one-sided and, to tlu 
extent, false. 

This metaphysic was not free or objective thinking. Ii 
stead of letting the object freely and spontaneously expooi 
its own characteristics, metaphysic pre-supposed it read] 
made. If any one wishes to know what free thought mean 
he must go to Greek philosophy : for Scholasticism, 13 
these metaphysical systems, accepted its facts, and accept( 
them as a dogma from the authority of the Church. ^ 
modems, too, by our whole up-bringing, have been initiatt 
into ideas which it is extremely difficult to overstep, c 
account of their far-reaching significance. But the anciei 
philosophers were in a dififerent position. They were nu 
who lived wholly in the perceptions of the senses, and wfa 
after their rejection of mythology and its fancies, pre-so] 
posed nothing but the heaven above and the earth aroun 
In these material, non-metaphysical surroundings, thougl 
is free and enjoys its own privacy,— cleared of everythii 
material, and thoroughly at home. This feeling that we ai 
all our own is characteristic of free thought — of that voyaj 
into the open, where nothing is below us or above us, an 
we stand in solitude with ourselves alone. 

32.] (3) In the third place, this system of metaphys^ 
turned into Dogmatism, When our thought neve 
ranges beyond narrow and rigid terms, we are force 
to assume that of two opposite assertions, such as wei 
the above propositions, the one must be true and th 
other false. 

Dogmatism may be most simply described as the contrar 
of Scepticism. The ancient Sceptics gave the name ( 
Dogmatism to every philosophy whatever holding a systei 
of definite doctrine. In this large sense Scepticism ma 
apply the name even to philosophy which is properly Spcct 
lative. But in the narrower sense, Dogmatism consists i 
the tenacity which draws a hard and fast line between cei 
tain terms and others opposite to them. We may see thi 
clearly in the strict * Either—or ' : for instance, The world i 
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eirhrr finite or infinite ; but one of these two it must be. 
The tontrary of this rigidity is the characteristic of all 
Sptculalive truth. There no such inadequate formulK 
rt allowed, nor can they possibly exhaust it. These for- 
".iila? Speculative truth holds in union as a totality, whereas 
"ijmBtism invests them in their isolation with a title to 
tiiity and truth. 

It often happens in philosophy that the half-trulh takes 
ill place beside the whole truth and assumes on its own 
ictouni the position of something permanent. But the fact 
is thai the half-truth, instead of being a filed or self-sub- 
ssient principle, is a mere element absolved and included 
in the whole. The metaphysic of understanding is dog- 
■natic, because it maintains half-truths in their isolation : 
whereas the idealism of speculative philosophy carries out 
^ principle of totality and shows that it can reach beyond 
the badequate formularies of abstract thought Thus ideal- 
ism would say :— The soul is neither finite only, nor infinite 
only : it is t^ally the one just as much as the other, and in 
ihu way neither the one nor the other. In other words, 
tuch formularies in their isolation are inadmissible, and 
milf come into account as formative elements in a larger 
naiiiMi. Such idealism we see even in the ordinary phases of 
consciousness. Thus we say of sensible things, that they 
are changeable : that is, they are, but ii is equally true that 
tiiry are not. Wc show more obstinacy in dealing with 
the categories of the understanding. These are terms 
which wc believe to be somewhat firmer — or even abso- 
hstly firm and fast. We look upon them as separated from 
tach other by an infinite chasm, so that opposite categories 
em never get at each other. The battle of reason is the 
Bniggle to break up the rigidity to which the understanding 
h« reduced cvcrjlhing. 

83.] The_^rs/ part of this metaphysic in its systematic 
fcrm is Ontology, or the doctrine of the abstract 
. (htraciemtics of Being. The multitude of these 
ftmcteristics, and the limits set to their applicability, 
ire not founded upon any principle. They have in 
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consequence to be enumerated as experience and cir- 
cumstances direct, and the import ascribed to them is 
founded only upon common sensualised conceptions, 
upon assertions that particular words are used in a pa^ 
ticular sense, and even perhaps upon etymology. If 
experience pronounces the list to be complete, and if 
the usage of language, by its agreement, shows the 
analysis to be correct, the metaphysician is satisfied; 
and the intrinsic and independent truth and necessity 
of such characteristics is never made a matter of inves- 
tigation at all. 

To ask if being, existence, finitude, simplicity, com- 
plexity, &c. are notions intrinsically and independently 
true, must surprise those who believe that a question 
about truth can only concern propositions (as to 
whether a notion is or is not with truth to be attri- 
buted, as the phrase is, to a subject), and that falsehood 
lies in the contradiction existing between the subject in 
our ideas, and the notion to be predicated of it. Now 
as the notion is concrete, it and every character of it in 
general is essentially a self-contained unity of dbtinct 
characteristics. If truth then were nothing more than 
the absence of contradiction, it would be first of all 
necessary in the case of every notion to examine 
whether it, taken individually, did not contain this sort 
of intrinsic contradiction. 

84.] The second branch of the metaph3rsical system 
was Rational Psychology or Pneumatology. It dealt 
with the metaphysical nature of the Soul, — that is, of 
the Mind regarded as a thing. It expected to find 
immortality in a sphere dominated by the laws of com- 
position, time, qualitative change, and quantitative 
increase or decrease. 

The name * rational/ given to this species of psychology! 
served to contrast it with empirical modes of observing 
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of ihe soul. Rational psychology viewed 
tile soul in its metaphysical nature, and through the eate- 
jories supplied by abstract thought. Tlie rationalists en- 
davoured to ascertain the inner nature of the soul as it 
is in it'elf and as it is for thought.— In philosophy at pre- 
sent we hear little of the soul r the favourite term now is 
mind (spirit). The two are distinct, soul being as it were 
the middle term between body and spirit, or the bond 
l«twecn the two. The mind, as soul, is immersed in 
corporeity, and the soul is the animating principle of the 
body. 

The pre-Kantian metaphysic, we say, viewed the soul as 
1 ttung. ' Thing ' is a very ambiguous word. By a thing, 
we mean, firstly, an immediate existence, something we re- 
present in sensuous form ; and in this meaning the term 
baa been apphed to the soul. Hence the question regard- 
ing Ihe seat of the soul. Of course, if the soul have a seat, 
n b in space and sensuously envisaged. So, too, if the 
soul be viewed as a tiling, we can ask whether the soul is 
ftinple or composite. The question is important as bear- 
ing on the immorlality of the soul, which is supposed to 
depend on the absence of composition. But the fact is, 
liat in abstract simplicity we have a category, which as 
little corresponds to the nature of the soul, as liiat of corn- 
One word on the relation of rational to empirical psycho- 
logy. The former, because it sets itself to apply thought 
to cognise mind and even to demonstrate the result of such 
thinking, is the higher ; whereas empirical psychology starts 
from perception, and only recounts and describes what 
perception supplies. But if we propose to think the mind, 
we must not be quite so shy of its special phenomena, 
Hind is essentially active in the same sense as the School- 
men said that God is • absolute acluosity.' But if the mind 
is active it must as it were utter itself. It is wrong therefore 
to take the mind for a processless etis, as did the old meta- 
physic which divided the processless inward life of the 
mind from its outward life. The mind, of all things, must 
be looked at in its concrete actuality, in its energy; and 
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in such a way that its manifestations are seen to be dete^ 
mined by its inward force. 

36.] The third branch of metaphysics was Cosmology. 
The topics it embraced were the world, its contingency, 
necessity, eternity, limitation in time and space: the 
laws (only formal) of its changes : the freedom of man 
and the origin of evil. 

To these topics it applied what were believed to be 
thorough-going contrasts : such as contingency and 
necessity ; external and internal necessity ; efficient and 
final cause, or causality in general and design ; essence 
or substance and phenomenon ; form and matter ; free- 
dom and necessity; happiness and pain; good and 
evil. 

The object of Cosmology comprised not merely Nature, 
but Mind too, in its external complication in its pheno- 
menon,— in fact, existence in general, or the sum of finite 
things. This object however it viewed not as a concrete 
y/hole, but only under certain abstract points of view. Thus 
the questions Cosmology attempted to solve were such as 
these : Is accident or necessity dominant in the world ? Is 
the world eternal or created ? It was therefore a chief con- 
cern of this study to lay down what were called general 
Cosmological laws : for instance, that Nature does not act 
by fits and starts. And by fits and starts (saifus) they 
meant a qualitative difference or qualitative alteration 
showing itself without any antecedent determining mean : 
whereas, on the contrary, a gradual change (of quantity) is 
obviously not without intermediation. 

In regard to Mind as it makes itself felt in the world, the 
questions which Cosmology chiefly discussed turned upon 
the freedom of man and the origin of evil. Nobody can 
deny that these are questions of the highest importance. 
But to give them a satisfactory answer, it is above all things 
necessary not to claim finality for the abstract formulae of 
understanding, or to suppose that each of the two terms in 
an antithesis has an independent subsistence or can be 
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trraiMl in its isolation as a complete and self-centred truth. 
TtiJs however is the gpneral position taken by the metaphy- 
aaans before Kant, and appears in their cosmological dis- 
mssions, which for that reason were incapable of compassing 
Ihdr purpose, to understand the phenomena of the world. 
Observe how they proceed with the distinction between 
freedom and necessity, in their application of these cate- 
goncs to Nature and Mind. Nature they regard as subject 
m Its workings (o necessity ; Mind they hold to be free. 
No doubt there is a real foundation foi this distinction in 
the verj- core of the Mind itself: but freedom and necessity, 
when thus abstractly opposed, are terms applicable only 
in the finite world to which, as such, they belong. A free- 
dom involving no necessity, and mere necessity without 
freedom, are abstract and in this way untrue formulse of 
thought. Freedom is no blank indelerminateness : essentially 
concrete, and unvaryingly self-determinate, it is so far at the 
Mnc time necessary. Necessity, again, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term in popular philosophy, means deter- 
mination from without only, —as in finite mechanics, where 
I body moves only when it is struck by another body, and 
moves in the direction communicated to it by the impact. 
This however is a merely external necessity, not the real 
inward necessity which is identical with freedom. 

The case is similar with the contrast of Good and Evil, — 
liie favourite contrast of the introspective modern world, 
t' we regard Evil as possessing a fixity of its own, apart 
ind distinct from Good, we are to a certain extent right : 
iberc is an opposition between them : nor do those who 
nuiniain the apparent and relative character of the oppo- 
nuon mean that Evil and Good in the Absolute are one, or, 
a> iccordancc with the modern phrase, that a thing first 
becomes evil from our way of looking at it. The error 
swhen wc take Evil as a permanent positive, instead 
!>at it really is— a negative which, though it would fain 
has no real persistence, and is, in fact, only the 
e sham-existence of negativity in itself. 
J Tbe/ourlh branch of metaphysics is Natural or 
nal Theology. The notion of God, or God as 
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a possible being; the proofs of his existence, and his 
properties, formed the study of this branch. 

(a) When understanding thus discusses the Deity, 
its main purpose is to find what predicates correspond 
or not to the fact we have in our imagination as God. 
And in so doing it assumes the contrast between posi- 
tive and negative to be absolute ; and hence, in the long 
run, nothing is left for the notion as understanding 
takes it, but the empty abstraction of indeterminate 
Being, of mere reality or positivity, the lifeless product 
of modern * Deism/ 

(A) The method of demonstration employed in finite 
knowledge must always lead to an inversion of the tnie 
order. For it requires the statement of some objective 
ground for God's being, which thus acquires tfie ap- 
pearance of being derived from something else. This 
mode of proof, guided as it is by the canon of mere 
analytical identity, is embarrassed by the difficulty of 
passing from the finite to the infinite. Either the finitude 
of the existing world, which is left as much a fact as it 
was before, clings to the notion of Deity, and God has 
to be defined as the immediate substance of that world, 
— which is Pantheism : or He remains an object set 
over against the subject, and in this way, finite, — which 
is Dualism. 

(c) The attributes of God which ought to be various 
and precise, had, properly speaking, sunk and disap- 
peared in the abstract notion of pure reality, of indeter- 
minate Being. Yet in our material thought, the finite 
world continues, meanwhile, to have a real being, with 
God as a sort of antithesis : and thus arises the further 
picture of different relations of God to the world. 
These, formulated as properties, must, on the one hand, 
as relations to finite circumstances, themselves possess 
a finite character (giving us such properties as just, 
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Ticious, mightVi wise, &c.) ; on the other hand they 
lust be infinite. Now on this level of thought the 
niy means, and a hazy one, of reconciling these op- 
osing requirements was quantitative exaltation of the 
roperties, forcing them into indeterminateness, — into 
le itnsus emmeftlior. But it was an expedient which 
tally destroyed the property and left a mere name. 

Tile object of tlie old metaphysical theology was to see 
W &r unassisted reason could go in the knowledge of 
«4 Certainly a reason-derived knowledge of God is the 
ighesi problem of philosophy. The earliest teachings of 
dipon are figurate conceptions of God. These concep- 
tns, as the Creed arranges them, are imparted to us in 
Mill. They are the doctrines of our religion, and in so far 
B At individual rests his faith on these doctrines and feels 
bem to be the truth, he has all he needs as a Christian, 
iuch Is faith ; and the science of this faith is Theology, 
)ut until Theology is something more than a bare enumera- 
ion and compilation of these doctrines ab extra, it has no 
jght to the title of science. Even the method so much in 
<^e at present— the purely historical mode of treatment— 
rhich for example reports what has been said by this or 
he other Father of the Church— does not invest theology 
tith a scientific character. To get that, we must go on to 
Dioprchend the facts by thought, — which is the business 
f philosophy. Genuine theology is thus at the same time 
real philosophy of religion, as it was, we may add, in the 
tiddlc Ages. 

And now let us examine this rational theology more nar- 
tpwiy. It was a science which approached God not by 
Mson but by understanding, and, in its mode of thought, 
tnployed the terms without any sense of their mutual limi- 
iltons and connexions. The notion of God formed the 
ibjcct of discussion ; and yet the criterion of our know- 
dge was derived from such an extraneous source as the 
Serialised conception of God. Now thought must be free 
its movements. It is no doubt to be remembered, that 
e result of independent thought harmonises with the im- 
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port of the Christian religion : — for the Christian religion is 
a revelation of reason. But such a harmony surpassed the 
efforts of rational theology. It proposed to define the figih 
rate conception of God in terms of thought ; but it resulted 
in a notion of God which was what we may call the abstract 
of positivity or reality, to the exclusion of all negation. 
God >^*as accordingly defined to be the most real of aD 
beings. Any one can see however that this most real of 
beings, in which negation forms no part, is the very oppo- 
site of what it ought to be and of what understanding sup- 
poses it to be. Instead of being rich and fuU above all 
measure, it is so narrowly conceived that it is, on the con- 
trary, extremely poor and altogether empty. It is with 
reason that the heart craves a concrete body of truth ; hot 
without definite feature, that is, without negation, contained 
in the notion, there can only be an abstraction. When the 
notion of God is apprehended only as that of the abstract or 
most real being, God is, as it were, relegated to another 
world beyond : and to speak of a knowledge of him woold 
be meaningless. Where there is no definite quality, know- 
ledge is impossible. Merc light is mere darkness. 

The second problem of rational theology was to prove the 
existence of God. Now, in this matter, the main point to be 
noted is that demonstration, as the understanding employs 
it, means the dependence of one truth on another. In such 
proofs we have a pre-supposition — something firm and 
fast, from which something else follows ; we exhibit the de- 
pendence of some truth from an assumed starting-point 
Hence, if this mode of demonstration is applied to the exist- 
ence of God, it can only mean that the being of God is to 
depend on other terms, which will then constitute the 
ground of his being. It is at once evident that this will lead 
to some mistake: for God must be simply and solely the 
ground of ever^'thing, and in so far not dependent upon 
anything else. And a perception of this danger has in 
modem times led some to say that God's existence is not 
capable of proof, but must be immediately or intuitively ap- 
prehended. Reason, however, and even sound common 
sense give demonstration a meaning quite different from''^ 
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thiiofthe understanding. The demonstration of reason no 
doubt starts from something which is not God. But, as it 
jitiances, it does not leave the starting-point a mere unex- 
;i|.iincd fact, which is what it was. On the contrary it exhibits 
li.ii puint as derivative and called into being, and then God 
li sttn to be primary, truly immediate and self-subsisting, 
vnih the means of derivation wrapt up and absorbed in liim- 
sdf. Those who say: 'Consider Nature, and Nature will 
lead you to God ; you will Rnd an absolute final cause : ' do 
not mean that God is something derivative : they mean that 
« bwc who proceed to God himself from another; and in 
this way God, though the consequence, is also the absolute 
Tound of the initial step. The relation of the two things is 

'.versed ; and what came as a consequence, being shown to 
:■- M antecedent, the original antecedent is reduced to a 
"jnsequence. This is always the way, moreover, whenever 
rc^tson demonstrates. 

If in the light of the present disctission we cast one glance 
'MiTt on the metaphysical method as a whole, we find its 
■nain characteristic was lo make abstract identity its prin- 
:ple and to try to apprehend the objects of reason by the 
•Iniract and finite categories of the understanding. But 
ifiis infinite of the understanding, this pure essence, is still 
finite; ii has excluded all the variety of particular things, 
which thus limit and deny it. Instead of winning a con- 
'rne, this metaphysic stuck fast on an abstract, identity. 
Ik good point was the perception that thought alone con- 
"itules the essence of all that is. It derived its materials 
'iiiin earlier philosophers, particularly the Schoolmen. In 
-ptculalive pfiilosophy the understanding undoubtedly forms 
* stage, but not a stage at which we should keep for ever 
sunding. Plato is no metaphysician of this imperfect 
type, still less Aristotle, although the contrary is generally 
Wicvcd. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SECOND ATTITUDE OF THOUGHT TO OBJECTIVITY. 

I. Empiricism. 

37.] Under these circumstances a double want began 
to be felt. Partly it was the need of a concrete subject- 
matter, as a counterpoise to the abstract theories of the 
understanding, which is unable to advance unaided 
from its generalities to specialisation and determination. 
Partly, too, it was the demand for something fixed and 
secure, so as to exclude the possibility of proving any- 
thing and everything in the sphere, and according to 
the method, of the finite formulae of thought. Such was 
the genesis of Empirical philosophy, which abandons 
the search for truth in thought itself, and goes to fetch 
it from Experience, the outward and the inward present 

The rise of Empiricism is due to the need thus stated of 
concrete contents, and a firm footing — needs which the ab- 
stract metaphysic of the understanding failed to satisfy. 
Now by concreteness of contents it is meant that we must 
know the objects of consciousness as intrinsically determinate 
and as the unity of distinct characteristics. But, as we have 
already seen, this is by no means the case with the meta- 
physic of understanding, if it conform to its principle. With 
the mere understanding, thinking is limited to the form of 
an abstract universal, and can never advance to the particu- 
larisation of this universal. Thus we find the metaphysicians 
engaged in an attempt to elicit by the instrumentality of 
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bought, what was the essence or fundamental attribute of 
be Soul. The Soul, they said, is simple. The simplicity 
bus ascribed to the Soul meant a mere and utter simplicity, 
rwn which difference is excluded : difference, or in other 
nrds composition, being made the fundamental attribute 
t body, or of matter in genera!. Clearly, in simplicity of 
Ws narrow type we have a very shallow category, quite in- 
apable of embracing the wealth of the soul or of the mind. 
Vhen it thus appeared that abstract metaphysical thinking 
ns inadequate, it was felt that resource must be had to 
unpiricaJ psychology. The same happened in the case of 
taiiona] Physics. The current phrases there were, for 
Bstance, that space is infinite, that Nature makes no leap, 
Ic Evidently this phraseology was wholly unsatisfactory 
in presence of the plenitude and life of nature. 

38.] To some extent this source from which Empiri- 
cism draws is common to it with metaphysic. It is In 
our materialised conceptions, i.e. in facts which emanate, 
in the first instance, from experience, that metaphysic 
il» finds the guarantee for the correctness of its defini- 
ttans (including both its initial assumptions and its more 
detailed body of doctrine), But, on the other hand, it 
nujl be noted that the single sensation is not the same 
Ihing as experience, and that the Empirical School 
elevates the facts included under sensation, feeling, and 
perception into the form of general ideas, propositions 
or laws. This, however, it does with the reservation 
that these general principles (such as force), are to have 
no further import or validity of their own beyond that 
Ukcn from the sense-impression, and that no connexion 
rfuU bedeemed legitimate except what can be shown to 
uist in phenomena. And on the subjective side Em- 
iirical cognition has its stable footing in the fact that in 
isensation consciousness is directly present and certain 
if itself. 

In Empiricism lies the great principle that whatever 
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is true must be in the actual world and present to sen- 
sation. This principle contradicts that 'ought to be' 
on the strength of which ' reflection ' is vain enough to 
treat the actual present with scorn and to point to & 
scene beyond — a scene which is assumed to have place 
and being only in the understanding of those who talk of 
it. No less than Empiricism, philosophy (§ 7) recognises 
only what is, and has nothing to do with what merdy 
ought to be and what is thus confessed not to exist 
On the subjective side, too, it is right to notice the 
valuable principle of freedom involved in Empiricism. 
For the main lesson of Empiricism is that man must see 
for himself and feel that he is present in eveiy iact of 
knowledge which he has to accept. 

When it is carried out to its legitimate consequences^ 
Empiricism — being in its facts limited to the finite 
sphere — denies the super-sensible in general, or at 
least any knowledge of it which would define its nature; 
it leaves thought no powers except abstraction and 
formal universality and identity. But there is a fimda* 
mental delusion in all scientific empiricism. It employs 
the metaphysical categories of matter, force, those of 
one, many, generality, infinity, &c. ; following the due 
given by these categories it proceeds to draw condu- 
sions, and in so doing pre-supposes and applies the 
syllogistic form. And all the while it is unaware that it 
contains metaphysics — in wielding which, it makes use 
of those categories and their combinations in a style 
utterly thoughtless and uncritical. 

From Empiricism came the cry : * Stop roaming in empty 
abstractions, keep your eyes open, lay hold on man and 
nature as they are here before you, enjoy the present 
moment' Nobody can deny that there is a good deal of 
truth in these words. The every-day world, what is here 
and now, was a good exchange for the fiitile other-world 
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n— fiirihe mirages and the chimeras of the abstract under- 
sunding. And thus was acquired an infinite principle,— that 
soLd footing so much missed in ihc old metaphysic. Finite 
principles are the most that the understanding can pick out 
—and these being essentially unstable and tottering, the 
«mcmre tliey supported must collapse with a crash. 
Always the instinct of reason was to find an infinite 
pnnciple. As yet, the time had not come for finding it in 
thought. Hence this instinct seized upon the present, 
the Here, the This, — where doubtless there is implicit 
ioGnitc form, but not in the genuine existence of that form. 
The external world is the truth, if it could but know it ; for 
ftt truth is actual and must exist. The infinite principle, 
ihe self-centred truth, therefore, is in the world for reason to 
discover: though it exists in an individual and sensible 
shape, and not in its truth. 

Besides, this school makes sense-perception the form in 
which fact is to be apprehended: and in this consists 
the defect of Empiricism. Sense -perception as such is 
always individual, always transient : not indeed that the pro- 
ttssofknowlcdgesiopsshort at sensation : on the contrary, it 
proceeds to find out the universal and permanent element 
in the individual apprehended by sense. This is the pro- 
eras leading from simple perception to experience. 

In order to form experiences. Empiricism makes especial 
luc of the form of Analysis. In the impression of sense we 
have a concrete of many elements, the several attributes 
of which we are expected to peel off one by one, like the 
roats of an onion. In thus dismembering the thing, it is 
understood that we disintegrate and take to pieces these 
ittributes which have coalesced, and add nothing but our 
own act of disintegration. Yet analysis is the process from 
Ihc immediacy of sensation to thought: those attributes, 
which the object analysed contains in union, acquire the 
fcrm of universality by being separated. Empiricism there- 
fore labours under a delusion, if it supposes that, while 
inalysing the objects, it leaves them as they were : it really 
ransforms the concrete into an abstract. And as a conse- 
[ucDce of this change the living thing is killed : life can 
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exist only in the concrete and one. Not that \ 
without this division, if it be our intention to comprehend. 
Mind itself is an inherent division. The error lies in far- 
getting that this is only one-half of the process, and that ihe 
main point is the re-union of what has been parted. And it is 
where analysis never gets beyond the stage of partition tha 
the words of the poet are true : 

' EncheirestH Naturae ntKat'9 tv Sbtmit, ^ 

€»Dtt(t i^m \<\l% unt mii ni^t, nit: I 

fill tit X()tilt in i^in ^nt, ^ 

gf^lt Itibct nut "Dot 9ciftifl( Sanb.' 

Analysis starts from the concrete ; and the possession of 

this material gives it a considerable advantage over the 

abstract thinking of the old metaphysics. It establishes the 

difi'erences in things : and this is very important ; but these 

very differences are nothing after all but abstract attributes, 

(. e. thoughts. These thoughts, it is assumed, contain the 

real essence of the objects ; and thus once more we see ihe 

axiom of bygone metaphysics reappear, thai the truth of 

things lies in thought. 

Let us next compare the empiricaJ theory with that oi 
metaphysics in the matter of their respective contents. We 
find the latter, as already stated, taking for its theme the 
universal objects of the reason, viz. God, the Soul, and the 
World : and these themes, accepted from popular conception, 
it was the problem of philosophy to reduce into the form o\ 
thoughts. Another specimen of the same method was lbe_ 
Scholastic philosophy, the theme pre-supposed by \ 
was formed by the dogmas of the Christian Church : 
aimed at fixing their meaning and giving them a systei 
arrangement through thought.— The facts on which Empl 
cism is based are of entirely different kind. They are fl 
sensible facts of nature and the facts of the finite mind. ^ 
other words. Empiricism deals with a finite material— 
the old metaphysicians had an infinite, — though, let u 
they made this infinite content finite by the finite forai| 
the understanding. The same finitude of form n 
Empiricism— but here the facts are finite also. To tbisi 
tent, then, both modes of philosophising have the t 
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mcihod; both proceed Trom data or assumptions, which 
ihry accept as ultimate. Generally speaking, Empiricism 
finds ihe truth in the outward world ; and even if it allow a 
■Jixr.jensible world, it holds knowledge of that world to be 
I'oaible, and would restrict us to the province of sense- 
-rfption. This doctrine when systematically carried out 
;■■ djces what has been latterly termed Materialism. 
ili:cnaligm of this stamp looks upon matter, qua matter, 
IS ihc genuine objective world. But with matter we are 
iioncc introduced to an abstraction, which as such cannot 
bt perceived: and it may be maintained that there is no 
matter, because, as it exists, it is always something definite 
ind concrete. Yet the abstraction we term matter is sup- 
pciwd to lie at the basis of the whole world of sense, and 
fiprcsses the sense-world in its simplest terms as out-and- 
Dul individualisation, and hence a congeries of points in 
nutual exclusion. So long then as this sensible sphere is 
ud continues to be for Empiricism a mere datum, we have 
a doctrine of bondage : for we become free, when we are 
confronted by no absolutely alien world, but depend upon 
1 laci which we ourselves are. Consistently with the 
tniplriea] point of view, besides, reason and unreason can 
wily be subjective : in other words, we must lake what is 
E<vca just as it is, and we have no right to ask whether and 
lo what extent it is rational in its own nature. 

89,] Touching this principle it has been justly ob- 
scr\'cd that in what we call Experience, as distinct 
from mere single perception of single facts, there are 
iwo elements. The one is the matter, infinite in its 
multiplicity, and as it stands a mere set of singulars: 
the other is the form, the characteristics of universality 
tnd necessity. Mere experience no doubt offers many, 
perhaps innumerable cases of similar perceptions : but, 
aftrr all, no multitude, however great, can be the same 
thing as universality. Similarly, mere experience 
affords perceptions of changes succeeding each other 
ind oi objects in juxtaposition ; but it presents no 
VOL 11. o 
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necessary connexion. If perception, therefore, is to 
maintain its claim to be the sole basis of what men hold 
for tnith, universaUty and necessity appear something 
illegitimate: they become an accident of our minds, 
a mere custom, the content of which might be otherwise 
constituted than it is. 

It is an important corollary of this theorj', that on 
this empirical mode of treatment legal and ethical prin- 
ciples and laws, as well as the truths of religion, are 
exhibited as the work of chance, and stripped of their 
objective character and inner truth. 

The scepticism of Hume, to which this conclusion 
was chiefly due, should be clearly marked off from 
Greek scepticism. Hume assumes the truth of the 
empirical element, feeling and sensation, and proceeds 
to challenge universal principles and laws, because they 
have no warranty from sense-perception. So far was 
ancient scepticism from making feeUng and sensation 
the canon of truth, that it turned against the deliverance 
of sense first of all. (On Modem Scepticism i 
pared with Ancient, see Scheliing and Hegel's Critk 
Journal of Philosophy : 1802, vol. I. i.) 



II. The Critical Philosophy. 

40,] In common with Empiricism the Critical PlJ 
sophy assumes that experience affords the one t 
foundation for cognitions ; which however it does 
allow tu rank as truths, but only as knowledge i 
phenomena. 

The Critical theory starts originally from the disn 
tion of elements presented in the analysis of experie 
viz, the matter of sense, and its universal relatio^ 
Taking into account Hume's criticism on this distinct! 
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IS given in the preceding section, viz. that sensation 
does not explicitly apprehend more than an individual 
"r more than a mere event, it insists at the same time 
'.-tt fact that universality and necessity are seen to 
rm a function equally essential in constituting what 
- -jlled esperience. This element, not being derived 
from the empirical facts as such, must belong to the 
qxintaneity of thought ; in other words, it is a priori. 
Th? Categories or Notions of the Understanding con- 

 ::ir the objeciivily of experiential cognitions. In 
■. case they involve a connective reference, and 

■'■-'; through their means are formed synthetic judg- 
iikjits a priori, that is, primary and underivative con- 
nexions of opposites. 

Even Hume's scepticism does not deny that the 

characteristics of universality and necessity are found in 

Ci^nition. And even in Kant this fact remains a pre- 

i-VpDsition after all ; it may be said, to use the ordinary 

' -eology of the sciences, that Kant did no more than 

: another explanation of the fact. 

41.' The Critical Philosophy proceeds to test the 

-' -c of the categories employed in metaphysic, as well 

s- ir; other sciences and in ordinary conception. This 

scrutiny however is not directed to the content of these 

Uptegories, nor does it inquire into the exact relation 

^eybear to one another: but simply considers them as 

Hfected by the contrast between subjective and objec- 

Wfc The contrast, as we are to understand it here, 

^prs upon the distinction (see preceding 5) of the two 

wemcnts in experience. The name of objectivity is 

 t'ivcn to the element of universality and necessity, 

 the categories themselves, or what is called the 

. -/I constituent. The Critical Philosophy however 

cncd the contrast in such a way, that the subjectivity 

t^wnes to embrace the ensemble of experience, including 
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both of the aforesaid elements; and nothing remains OD 
the other side but the ' thing-in-itself/ 

The special forms of the a priori element, in otiier 
words, of thought, which in spite of its objectivity is 
looked upon as a purely subjective act, present them- 
selves as follows in a systematic order which, it may be 
remarked, is solely based upon psychological and his* 
torical grounds. 

(i) A very important step was undoubtedly made, wfaes 
the terms of the old metaphysic were subjected to scrudny. 
The plain thinker pursued his unsuspecting way in tboae 
categories which had offered themselves naturally. It never 
occurred to him to ask to what extent these categories had 
a value and authority of their own. If, as has been said, 
it is characteristic of free thought to allow no assumptions 
to pass unquestioned, the old metaphysicians were not 
free thinkers. They accepted their categories as they 
were, without further trouble, as an a priori datum, not yet 
tested by reflection. The Critical philosophy reversed this 
Kant undertook to examine how far the forms of thought 
were capable of leading to the knowledge of truth. In 
particular he demanded a criticism of the faculty of cogni- 
tion as preliminary to its exercise. That is a fair demand, 
if it mean that even the forms of thought must be made an 
object of investigation. Unfortunately there soon creeps in 
the misconception of already knowing before you know,— J» 
the error of refusing to enter the water until you hate 
learnt to swim. True, indeed, the forms of thought shoaM 
be subjected to a scrutiny before they are used : yet what ii 
this scrutiny but ipso facto a cognition ? So that what we 
want is to combine in our process of inquiry the action of 
the forms of thought with a criticism of them. The forntf 
of thought must be studied in their essential nature and 
complete development : they are at once the object rf 
research and the action of that object Hence they examine 
themselves : in their own action they must determine theif 
limits, and point out their defects. This is that action of 
thought, which will hereafter be specially considered under 
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he RBine of Dialectic, and regarding which we need only 
(the outset observe lliat, instead of being brought to bear 
ipon the categories from without, it is immanent in their 

Wc may therefore state the first point in Kant's philo- 
ophy as follows : Thought must ilself investigate its own 
>padty of knowledge. People in the present day have 
« over Kant and his philosophy : everybody wants to get 
mher- But there are two ways of going further— a back- 
rard and a forward. The light of criticism soon shows that 
iiMiy of our modem essays in philosophy are mere repeti- 
ions of the old metaphysical method, an endless and un- 
ntical thinking in a groove determined by the natural bent 
f each man's mind. 

(sj Kant's examination of the categories suffers from the 
nw« defect of viewing them, not absolutely and for their 
wn sake, but in order to see whether they are subjective or 
^tOivt. In the language of common life we mean by 
bjective what exists outside of us and reaches us from with- 
Qt by means of sensation. What Kant did, was to deny 
ItU the categories, such as cause and effect, were, in this 
tnse of the word, objective, or given in sensation, and to 
atntain on the contrary thai they belonged to our own 
llonght itself, lo the spontaneity of thought. To that extent 
tercfore, they were subjective. And yet in spite of this, 
[■nt gives the name objective to what is thought, to the 
oiversa] and necessary, while he describes as subjective 
rintevcr is merely felt. This arrangement apparently 
tvenes the first- mentioned use of the word, and has 
aued Kant to be charged with confusing language. But 
\t charge is unfair if we more narrowly consider the 
MS of the case. The vulgar believe that the objects of 
trception which confront them, such as an individual 
timsl, or a single star, are independent and permanent 
littcnces. compared with which, thoughts are unsubstantial 
nd dependent on something else. In fact however the 
erceptions of sense are the properly dependent and 
Kondary feature, while the thoughts arc really inde- 
tndent and primary. This being so, Kant gave the title 




objective to the intellectual factor, to the universal i 
necessary : and he was quite justified in so doing. Our 
sensations on tlie other hand are subjective ; for sensations 
lack stability in their own nature, and are no less fleeting 
and evanescent than thought is permanent and self-subsist- 
ing. At the present day, the special line of disttoclian 
established by Kant between the subjective and objective 
is adopted by the phraseology of the educated world. Thus 
the criticism of a work of art ought, it is said, to be not 
subjective, but objective : in other words, instead of springing 
from the particular and accidental feeling or temper of the 
moment, it should keep its eye on those general points of 
view which the laws of art establish. In the same accept- 
ation we can distinguish in any scientific pursuit the 
objective and the subjective interest of the investigation. 

But after all, objectivity of thought, in Kant's sense, i» 
again to a certain extent subjective. Thoughts, according to 
Kant, although universal and necessary categories, are only 
our thoughts — separated by an impassable gulf from the 
thing, as it exists apart from our knowledge. But the true 
objectivity of thinking means that the thoughts, far from 
being merely ours, must at the same time be the real essence 
of the things, and of whatever is an object to us. 

Objective and subjective are convenient expressions in 
current use, the employment of which may easily lead to 
confusion. Up to this point, the discussion has shown three 
meanings of objectivity. First, it means what has ertemfll 
existence, in distinction from which the subjective is what 
is only supposed, dreamed, &c. Secondly, it has the mean 
ing, attached to it by Kant, of the universal and necessary, 
as distinguished from the particular, subjective and occasional 
element which belongs to our sensations. Thirdly, as has been 
just explained, it means the thought-apprehended essence of 
the existing thing, in contradistinction from what is merely 
our thought, and what consequently is still separated £ 
the thing itself, as it exists in independent c 

43.] (a) The Tbeoratioal Faculty.— Cognition ^ 
cognition. The specific ground of the categories ii 
dared by the Critical system to He in the prirai 





THE CATEGORIES AND THEtK PRINCIPLE. 

identity of the ' I ' in thought, — what Kant calls the 
irsnscen dental unity of self-consciousness.* The im- 
pressions from feeling and perception are, if we look to 
iheir contents, a multiplicity or miscellany of elements : 
and the multiplicity is equally conspicuous in their form. 
For sense is marked by a mutual exclusion of members ; 
-.nd that under two aspects, namely space and time, 
. hich, being the forms, that is to sav, the universal type 
'{ perception, are themselves a priori. This congeries, 
afibrded by sensation and perception, must however 
be reduced to an identity or primary synthesis. To 
Kcomplish this the ' I ' brings it in relation to itself and 
unites it there in one consciousness which Kant calls 
'pure apperception.' The specific modes in which the 
^0 refers to itself the multiplicity of sense are the pure 
CWicepts of the understanding, the Categories. 

Kant, it is well known, did not put himself to much 
trouble in discovering the categories. 'I,' the unity of 
telf-consciousness, being quite abstract and completely 
indeterminate, the question arises, how are we to get at 
the specialised forms of the ' I,' the categories? Fortu- 
nately, the common logic offers to our hand an empirical 
classification of the kinds of j'udgmenf. Now, lo judge 
b the same as to l/iiiik of a determinate object, 1 1 ence 
the various modes of judgment, as enumerated to oar 
hand, provide us with the several categories of thought. 
To the philosophy of Fichte belongs the great merit of 
saving called attention to the need of exhibiting the 
> .'.isi'ly of these categories and giving a genuine licdHC- 
i^n of them. Fichte ought to have produced at least 
De effect on the method of logic. One might have 

Kled that the general laws of thought, the usual 
in-trade of logician.s, or the classification of no- 
judgments, and syllogisms, would be no longer J 
merely from observation and so only empirical^ J 
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treated, but be deduced from thought itself. If thouj 
is to be capable of proving anything at all, if logic mi 
insist upon the necessity of proofs, and if it proposes 
teach the theory of demonstration, its first care shot 
be to give a reason for its own subject-matter, and 
see that it is necessary. 

(i) Kant therefore holds that the categories have th 
source in the ' Ego,* and that the ' Ego ' consequently si 
plies the characteristics of universality and necessity, 
we observe what we have before us primarily, we may i 
scribe it as a congeries or diversity : and in the categor 
we find the simple points or units, to which this conger 
is made to converge. The world of sense is a scene 
mutual exclusion : its being is outside itself. That is t 
fundamental feature of the sensible. *• Now ' has no mes 
ing except in reference to a before and a hereafter. R( 
in the same way, only subsists by being opposed to yell< 
and blue. Now this other thing is outside the sensibl 
which latter is, only in so far as it is not the other, and oi 
in so far as that other is. But thought, or the * Ego,* occ 
pies a position the very reverse of the sensible, with 
mutual exclusions, and its being outside itself. The ' I * 
the primary identity — at one with itself and all at home 
itself. The word * I * expresses the mere act of bringing-l 
bear-upon-self : and whatever is placed in this unit or foci 
is affected by it and transformed into it The ' I ' is as 
were the crucible and the fire which consumes the loc 
plurality of sense and reduces it to unity. This is the pi 
cess which Kant calls pure apperception in distinction fit 
the common apperception, to which the plurality it recci^ 
is a plurality still ; whereas pure apperception is rather 
act by which the * I * makes the materials * mine.' 

This view has at least the merit of giving a correct € 
pression to the nature of all consciousness. The tendency 
all man's endeavours is to understand the world, to appi 
priate and subdue it to himself: and to this end the podti 
reality of the world must be as it were crushed and poundc 
in other words, idealised. At the same time we must nc 
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ihat it b pol the mere act of aur personal self- consciousness, 
uliii'b introduces an absolute unity into the variety of sense. 
Rjiher. this identity is itself the absolute. The absolute 
IS, as it were, so kind as to leave individual things to their 
uwn enjoyment, and it again drives them back to the abso- 

IJl Expressions like 'transcendental unity of self-con- 
vrioiisncss ' have an ugly look about them, and suggest a 
raonsier in the background : but their meaning is not so 
iDsinisc as it looks. Kant's meaning of transcendental may 
Ik gathered by the way he distinguishes it from transcen- 
denL The transcrndent may be said to be what steps out 
beyond the categories of the understanding : a sense in 
which the term is first employed in mathematics. Thus in 
geometry you are told to conceive the circumference of a 
circle as formed of an infinite number of infinitely small 
'iraighi lines. In other words, characteristics which the un- 
iJcrstanding holds to be totally different, the straight line and 
ihc curve, are expressly invested with identity. Another 
iranscendent of the same kind is the self- consciousness 
whii:h is identical with itself and infinite in itself, as distin- 
guished from the ordinary consciousness which derives its 
fomi and lone from finite materials. That unity of self- 
ronsciousncss, however, Kant called transcendental only ; 
Md he meant thereby that the unity was only in our minds 
Mii did not attach to the objects apart from our knowledge 

I3I To regard the categories as subjective only, 1. 1. as a 
pan of ourselves, must seem very odd to the natural mind ; 
'nil no duubt there is something queer about it. It is quite 
fuf however that the categories are not contained in the 
Knsation as it is given us. When, for instance, we look at 
' piece of sugar, we find it is hard, white, sweet, fi:c. All 
tliwe properties we say are united in one object. Now it is 
'hn unity that is not found in the sensation. The same 
"ung happens if we conceive two events to stand in the 
nUtion of cause and effect The senses only inform us 
"f the (wo several occurrences which follow each other in 
'We, But that the one is cause, the other ellect,-in other 
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words, Ihe causal nexus between the two,^is not perceive 
by sense ; it is only evident to thought Still, though (1 
iTatcgories. such as unity, or cause and effect, ar 
the property of thought, it by no means follows that ll 
must be ours merely and not also characteristics of ^ 
objects. Kant however confines them to the subject-mla 
and his philosophy may be styled subjective idealism 1 \ 
he holds that both the form and the matter of knowW 
nrc supplied by the Ego— or knowing subject— the form^ 
our intellectual, the matter by our sentient ego. 

So far as regards the content of this subjective idealisO 
not a word need be wasted. It might perhaps at first sight 
be imagined, that objects wouid lose their reality' when 
their unity was transferred to the subject. But neither we 
nor the objects would have anything to gain by the mere 
fkct that tlicy possessed being. The main point is not, that 
they arc, but what ihey are, and whether or not their con- 
tent is true, ll does no good to the things to say merely 
that Ihcy have being. What has being, will also cease to be 
when timr creeps over it It might also be alleged thai 
sultjevtive idealism tended lo promote self-conceit. But 
■urcly if A man's world be the sum of his sensible perc^ 
tioits, he has no reason to be vain of such a world. Laying 
tk*>flc therrfvUT ks imimportant this distinction between sub- 
jei-live anti objective, we are chieQy interested in knowing 
what a Ihins '» : >-'• its content, which is no more objective 
ihMii it i.» *ubjci-0\T. If mere existence be enough to make 
otqrvlivil^v, cvtf n a crime is objective : but it is an existence 
which \% m)lltt,v at the core, as is defiiutely made apparent 
whvn the Joy i>f ptinisbment comes. 

48.1 1*1*^ CsHrjuvics may be viewed in two aspects. 
l)» lt\r i4H? haiKl it is by tlurir instrumentality that the 
t»«f ptiw(*thm i*f set»se rises to objectivity and es- 
(wviplHXv Ou thr other \ax)A Uiese notions are unities 
in vMtr wiwcfa ma c w wetvly: they are consequently 
ciWKlilkMicd ky ttte — teriil given to them, and ha%-ing 
Mv^ttUt^ vi IIm^ own ttw7 cmn be applied to use 
willtiH the rM^ v^ eatp eri eat t. B«i the other < 
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._ent of experience, the impressions of feeling and 
perception, is not one whit less subjective than the 
categories. 

Toassert that the categories taken by thcmseives are empty 
on fcarccly be right, seeing that they have a content, at all 
events, in the special stamp and significance which they pos- 
sess. Of course the content of the categories is not percep- 
tible to the senses, nor is it in time and space : but that is 
rather a merit than a defect. A ghmpse of this meaning of 

Iamtml may be observed to affect our ordinary thinking. A 
book or a speech for csample is said to have a great deal in 
il, lobe full of content, in proportion to the greater number 
of thoughts and general results to be found in it: whilst, 
on ihc contrary, wc should never say that any book, e. g. a 
nin'cl, had much in it. because it included a great number of 
>int>ie mcidents, situations, and the tike. Even the popular 
voire thus recognises that something more than the facts of 
wnse is needed to make a work pregnant with matter. 
Anil what is this additional desideratum but thoughts, or in 
the first instance the categories ? And yet it is not alto- 
|«her wrong, it should be added, to call the categories of 
ihtmaclvcs empty, if it be meant that they and the logical 
Idea, of which ihcy are the members, do not constitute the 
whole of philosophy, but necessarily lead onwards in due 
progress to the real departments of Nature and Mind. Only 
1« the progress not be misunderstood. The logical Idea 
does not thereby come into possession of a content origin- 
% foreign to it : but by its own native action is specialised 
■nd developed to Nature and Mind. 

it] It follows that the categories are no fit terms to 
'^press the Absolute— the Absolute not being given in 
perception ;^and Understanding, or knowledge by 
"leans of the categories, is consequently incapable of 
'"lowing the Things-in-themselves. 

The Thing-in-itscif (and under 'thing' is embraced 
^vcn Mind and God) expresses the object when we 
Ir^ai-e out of sight all that consciousness makes of it, all 
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its emotional aspects, and all specific thoughts of it. 
is easy to see what is left, — utter abstraction, tc 
emptiness, only described still as an ' other-world '— ; 
negative of every image, feeling, and definite thought 
Nor does it require much penetration to see that thi 
taput mortnmn is still only a product of thought, such a 
accrues when thought is carried on to abstraction \ 
Hlloyed : that it is the work of the empty ' Ego,' whk 
makes an object out of this empty self-identity of tl 
own. The negative characteristic which this abf 
identity receives as an object, is also enumerated amot 
the categories of Kant, and is no less familiar than tl 
empty identity aforesaid. Hence one can only rea 
with surprise the perpetual remark that we do not kno 
the Thing- in- itself. On the contrary there is noth 
we can know so easily. 

46.] It is Reason, the faculty of the Unconditiona 
which discovers the conditioned nature of the knoi 
ledge comprised in experience. What is thus calli 
the object of Reason, the Infinite or Unconditioned,^ 
nothing but self-sameness, or the primary identity ; 
the ' Ego ' in thought ^mentioned in § 42). 
itself is the name given to the abstract ' Ego ' or thou^ 
which mnkes tliis pure identity its aim or object (cf. no 
to the preceding 5). Now this identity, having I 
definite attribute at all, can receive no illumination fra 
the truths of experience, for the reason that these rd 
always to delinitc facts. Such is the sort of Unco 
ditioned that is supposed to be the absolute truth 
Reaiion, — what is termed the Idta ; whilst the cognitioi 
of experience are reduced to the level of untruth a 
drcUml to be appearances. 

Kant was tho lirst definitely to signalise the distinctioii I 
l¥reen Reason and Understanding. The object of the foin 
as he am>ticd the lenn, was the infinile and unconditioned. 
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dKlaiter tlie finite and conditioned. Kant did valuable ser- 
ncewhen he enforced the finite character of the cognitions 
rfihe understanding founded merely upon experience, and 
ttnped their contents with the name of appearance. But 
bb mistake was to stop at the purely negative point of view, 

d In limit the unconditionality of Reason to an abstract 
Kir-santeness without anyshade ofdistinction. It degrades 
Reason to a finite and conditioned thing, to identify it with 
re stepping beyond the finite and conditioned range of 
understanding. The real infinite, far from being a mere 
iransccndence of the finite, always involves the absorption 
>>f Ihc finite into its own fuller nature. In the same way 
Kini restored the Idea to its proper dignity ; vindicating it 
for Reason, as a thing distinct from abstract analytic deter- 
minations or from the merely sensible conceptions which 
tisoaily appropriate to themselves the name of ideas. But 
15 rrspects the Idea also, he never got beyond its negative 
ijpcct as what ought to be but is noL 

The view that the objects of immediate consciousness, 
'-■iiicli constitute the body of experience, are mere appear- 
JTiccs (phenomenal, was another important resuh of the 
Kantian philosophy. Common Sense, that mixture of sense 
■ifid understanding, believes the objects of which it has 
Inowledgc to be severally independent and self-supporting; 
and when it becomes evident that they tend towards and 
limit one another, the interdependence of one upon another is 
twkoncd something foreign to them and to iheirtruc nature. 
The very opposite is the truth. The things immediately 
Iwown arc mere appearances— in other words, the ground 
of their being is not in themselves but in something else, 
"lit then comes the important step of defining what this 
sumeihing else is. According to Kant, the things that we 
luiow about arc fo us appearances only, and we can never 
*now their essential nature, which belongs to another 
wirldwe cannot approach. Plain minds have not unreason- 
*Wy taken exception to this subjective idcahsm, with its 
'eduction of the facts of consciousness to a purely persona] 
"njfld, created by ourselves alone. For the true statement 
i>hhc case is rather as follows. The things of which we 
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have direct consciousness are mere phenomena, not for us 
only, but in their own nature ; and the true and proper case 
of these things, Unite as they are, is to have their existence 
founded not in themselves but in the universal divine Idea. 
This view of things, it is true, is as idealist as Kant*s ; but 
in contradistinction to the subjective idealism of the Critical 
philosophy should be termed absolute idealisoL Absolute 
idealism, however, though it is far in advance of vulgar real- 
ism, is by no means merely restricted to philosophy. It lies 
at the root of all religion ; for religion too believes the actual 
world we see, the sum total of existence, to be created and 
governed by God. 

46.] But it is not enough simply to indicate the 
existence of the object of Reason. Curiosity impels us 
to seek for knowledge of this identity, this empty thing- 
in-itself. Now knowledge means such an acquaintance 
with the object as apprehends its distinct and special 
subject-matter. But such subject-matter involves a 
complex inter-connexion in the object itself, and sup- 
plies a ground of connexion with many other objects. 
In the present case, to express the nature of the features 
of the Infinite or Thing-in-itself, Reason would have 
nothing except the categories : and in any endeavour so 
to employ them Reason becomes over-soaring or ' tran- 
scendent.' 

Here begins the second stage of the Criticism of 
Reason — which, as an independent piece of work, is 
more valuable than the first. The first part, as has been 
explained above, teaches that the categories originate in 
the unity of self-consciousness ; that any knowledge 
which is gained by their means has nothing objective in 
it, and that the very objectivity claimed for them is only 
subjective. So far as this goes, the Kantian Criticism 
presents that 'common' t^^pe of idealism known as 
Subjective Idealism. It asks no questions about the 
meaning or scope of the categories, but simply considers 
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i!h- abstract form of subjectivity and objectivity, and thai 
fvtn in such a partial way, that the former aspect, that 
<'\ subjectivity, is retained as a final and purely affirma- 
tive term oi thought. In the second part, however, 
when Kant examines the application, as it is called, 
which Reason makes of the categories in order to 
know its objects, the content of the categories, at least 
in some points of view, comes in for discussion : 
or, at any rate, an opportunity presented itself for a 
discussion of the question. It is worth while to see 
what decision Kant arrives at on the subject of meta- 
physic, as this application of the categories to the 
unconditioned is called. His method of procedure we 
shall here briefly state and criticise. 

47.] (n) The first of the unconditioned entities which 
Kint examines is the Soul {see above, § 34). ' In my 
consciousness,* he says, ' I always find that I (i) am the 
determining subject: {3) am singular, or abstractly 
simple : {3) am identical, or one and the same, in all 
ihc variety of what 1 am conscious of: (4) distinguish 
mvseif as thinking from all tlie things outside me.' 

Now the method of the old metaphysic, as Kant cor- 
ntctly stales it, consisted in substituting for these state- 
ments of experience the corresponding categories or 
metaphysical terms. Thus arise these four new propw- 
siiions: \d) the Soul is a substance : (6) it is a simple 
substance : {c\ it is numerically identical at the various 
Pfriods of existence : (rf) it stands in relation to space. 

Kant discusses this translation, and draws attention 
loihc Paralogism or mistake of confounding one kind 
of truth with another. He points out that empirical 
«trJbutcs have here been replaced by categories : and 
stiiwa thatwc are not entitled to argue from the former 
>« the latter, or to put the latter in place of the former. 

This criticism obviously but repeats the observation 
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of Humet§ 39) that the categories as a whole, — ideas of 
universality and necessity, — are entirely absent from 
sensation ; and that the empirical fact both in form and 
contents differs from its intellectual formulation. 

If the purely empirical fact were held to constitute the 
credentials of the thought, then no doubt it would be 
indispensable to be able precisely to identify the ' idea 
in the ' impression.' 

And in order to make out, in his criticism of the meta- 
physical psychology, that the soul cannot be described 
as substantial, simple, self-same, and as maintaining its 
independence in intercourse with the material worid, 
Kant argues from the single ground, that the several 
attributes of the soul, which consciousness lets us fed 
in experience ^ are not exactly the same attributes as 
result from the action of thought thereon. But we have 
seen above, that according to Kant all knowledge, even 
experience, consists in thinking our impressions— 4d 
other words, in transforming into intellectual categories 
the attributes primarily belonging lo sensation. 

Unquestionably one good result of the Kantian criti- 
cism was that it emancipated mental philosophy from 
the ' soul-thing,' from the categories, and, consequentlyt 
from questions about the simplicity, complexity, materi- 
ality, &c. of the soul. But even for the common sense 
of ordinary men, the true point of view, from which the 
inadmissibility of these forms best appears, will be, not 
that they are thoughts, but that thoughts of such a stamp 
neither can nor do contain truth. 

If thought and phenomenon do not perfectly cor- 
respond to one another, we are free at least to choose 
which of the two shall be held the defaulter. The 
Kantian idealism, where it touches on the world of 
Reason, throws the blame on the thoughts ; saying that 
the thoughts are defective, as not being exactly fitted to 
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the sensations and to a mode of mind wholly restricted 
mthin the range of sensation, in which as such there 
are no traces of the presence of these thoughts. But as 
Eo the actual content of the thought, no question is 
taiscd. 

^ralogisms are a species of unsound syllogism, the 
t^Mcial vice of which consists in employing one and the 
the two premisses with a different meaning. 
According to Kant the method adopted by the rational psy- 
diology of the old metaphysicians, when they assumed that 
the qualities of the phenomenal soul, as given in experi- 

formed part of its own real essence, was based upon 
wch a Paralogism. Nor can it be denied that predicates like 
vmpliciiy, permanence. &c, are inapplicable to the soul. 
Bw their unfitness is not due to the ground assigned by 
Kast. that Reason, by applying them, would exceed its ap- 
(wnted bounds. The true ground is that this style of ab- 

icrms is not good enough for the sou], which is very 
more than a mere simple or unchangeable sort of 
thing. And thus, for example, while the soul may be ad- 
nittcd to tie simple self-sameness, it is at the same time 
id institutes distinctions in its own nature. But 
■haievcr is merely or abslractiy simple is as such also a 

dead thing. By his polemic against the metaphysie of 
the past Kant discarded those predicates from the soul or 
Mbd. Me did well ; but when he came to state his reasons, 
Ui failure is apparent 

48.] (fl) The second unconditioned object is the 

World (j 35), In the attempt which reason makes to 

iprehend the unconditioned nature of the World, it 

blla into what arc called Antinomies. In other words 

itains two opposite propositions about the same 

and in such a way that each of them has to be 

ined with equal necessity. From this it follows 

le body of cosmical fact, the specific statements 

•criptive of which run into contradiction, cannot be a 

iFsubdsteiit reality, but only an appearance. The 

VOL. II 
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explanation offered by Kant alleges that the contradio 
tion does not affect the object in its own proper essence, 
but attaches only to the Reason which seeks to compit- 
hend it 

In this way the suggestion was broached that the con- 
tradiction is occasioned by the subject-matter itself^ or by 
the intrinsic quality of the categories. And to offer the 
idea that the contradiction introduced into the worid 
of Reason by the categories of Understanding is in- 
evitable and essential, was to make one of the most 
important steps in the progress of Modern Philosophy. 
But the more important the issue thus raised the more 
trivial was the solution. Its only motive was an excess 
of tenderness for the things of the world. The blemish 
of contradiction, it seems, could not be allowed to mar 
the essence of the world : but there could be no objec- 
tion to attach it to the thinking Reason, to the essence 
of mind. Probably nobody will feel disposed to deny 
that the phenomenal world presents contradictions to 
the observing mind; meaning by 'phenomenal' the 
world as it presents itself to the senses and understand- 
ing, to the subjective mind. But if a comparison is 
instituted between the essence of the world and the 
essence of the mind, it does seem strange to hear how 
calmly and confidently the modest dogma has been ad- 
vanced by one, and repeated by others, that thought or 
Reason, and not the World, is the seat of contradiction. 
It is no escape to turn round and explain that Reason 
falls into contradiction only by applying the categories. 
For this application of the categories is maintained to 
be necessary, and Reason is not supposed to be equipped 
with any other forms but the categories for the purpose 
of cognition. But cognition is determining and deter- 
minate thinking : so that, if Reason be mere emp^ 
indeterminate thinking, it thinks nothing. And if in the 
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end Reason be reduced to mere identity without diver- 
sity (see next \), it will in the end also win a happy 
release from contradiction at the slight sacrifice of all its 
/acts and contents. 

(t may also be noted that his failure to make a more 
thorough study of Antinomy was one of the reasons why 
Kant enumerated only four Antinomies, These four 
attracted his notice, because, as may be seen in his dis- 
niKion of the so-called Paralogisms of Reason, he 
assumed the list of the categories as a basis of his argu- 
ment. Employing what has subsequently become a 
6vourite fashion, he simply put the object under a rubric 
rtherwise ready to hand, instead of deducing its charac- 
teristics from its notion. Further deficiencies in the 
Heatment of the Antinomies I have pointed out, as occa- 
sion offered, in my ' Science of Logic' Here it will be 
efficient to say that the Antinomies are not confined to 
die four special objects taken from Cosmology: they 
ropear in all objects of every kind, in all conceptions, 
notions and Ideas. To be aware of this and to know 
(Ejects in this property of theirs, makes a vital part in a 
fjiilosophical theory. For the property thus indicated 
a what we shall afterwards describe as the Dialectical 
inDuence in logic. 

The principles of the metaphysical philosophy gave rise 
to the belief that, when cognition lapsed into contradictions, 
f was a mere accidental aberration, due to some subjective 
•istake in argument and inference According to Kant, 
kowever, thought has a natural tendency to issue in tontra- 
r antinomies, whenever it seeks to apprehend the 
We have in the latter part of the above paragraph 
[tfted to the philosophical importance of the antinomies of 
and shown how the recognition of their existence 
largely to gel rid of the rigid dogmatism of the meta- 
[Uc of understanding, and to direct attendon to the Dia- 
movement of thought. But here too Kant, as we 
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must add, never got beyond the negative result that the 
thing-in-itself is unknowable, and never penetrated to the 
discovery of what the antinomies really and positively mean. 
That true and positive meaning of the antinomies is this: 
that every actual thing involves a coexistence of opposed 
elements. Consequently to know, or, in other words, to 
comprehend an object is equivalent to being conscious of it 
as a concrete unity of opposed determinations. The oU 
metaphysic, as we have already seen, when it studied the 
objects of which it sought a metaphysical knowledge, went 
to work by applying categories abstractly and to the ex- 
clusion of their opposites. Kant, on the other hand, tried to 
prove that the statements, issuing through this method, 
could be met by other statements of contrary import with 
equal warrant and equal necessity. In the enumeration of 
these antimonies he narrowed his ground to the cosmology 
of the old metaphysical system, and in his discussion mide 
out four antinomies, a number which rests upon the list of 
the categories. The first antinomy is on the question: 
Whether we are or are not to think the world limited in 
space and time. In the second antinomy we have a discus- 
sion of the dilemma : Matter must be conceived either as 
endlessly divisible, or as consisting of atoms. The third 
antinomy bears upon the antithesis of freedom and neces- 
sity, to such extent as it is embraced in the question. 
Whether everything in the world must be supposed subject 
to the condition of causality, or if we can also assume free 
beings, in other words, absolute initial points of action, io 
the world. Finally, the fourth antinomy is the dilemma: 
Either the world as a whole has a cause or it is imcaused. 

The method which Kant follows in discussing these anti- 
nomies is as follows. He puts the two propositions implied 
in the dilemma over against each other as thesis and anti- 
thesis, and seeks to prove both : that is to say he tries to 
exhibit them as inevitably issuing from reflection on the 
question. He particularly protests against the charge of 
being a special pleader and of grounding his reasoning on 
illusions. Speaking honestly, however, the arguments 
which Kant ofifers for his thesis and antithesis are mere 
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jhams of demonstration. The thing to be proved is invari- 
ably implied in the assumption he starts from, and the 
of his proofs is only due to his prolix and 
Jpagogic mode of procedure. Yet it was, and still is, a great 
Mbieveraent for the Critical philosophy, when it exhibited 
these antinomies : for in this way it gave some expression 
tai first certainly subjective and unexplained I to the actual 
unity of those categories which are kept persistently sepa- 
by the understanding. The first of the cosmological 
 example, implies a recognition of the doc- 
trine that space and lime present a discrete as well as a 
continuous aspect : whereas the old metaphysic, laying ex- 
clusive emphasis on the continuity, had been led to treat the 
woiid as unlimited in space and lime. It is quite correct to 
My that we can go beyond every dffiniU space and beyond 
tvery dtfitjile time : but it is no less correct that space and 
faic are real and actual only when they are defined or 
specialised into  here ' and ' now,' — a specialisation which is 
involved in the very notion of them. The same obscrva- 
apply to the rest of the antinomies. Take, for example, 
ibe antinomy of freedom and necessity. The main gist of it 
that freedom and necessity as understood by abstract 
thinkers are not independently real, as these thinkers 
mppose, but merely ideal factors (moments) of the true 
freedom and the true necessity, and that to abstract and 
itdate either conception is to make it false. 

49.] (y) The third object of the Reason is God (§ 36} : 
He also must be known and defined in terms of thought. 
But in comparison with an unalloyed identity, every 
defining term as such seems to the understanding lo be 
only a limit and a negation : every reality accordingly 
must be taken as limitless, i.e. undefined. Accordingly 
God, when he is defined to be the sum of all realities, 
Ihe most real of beings, turns into a mere abstract. 
And the only term under which that most real of real 
diings can be defined is that of Being— itself the height 
of abstraction. These are the two elements, abstract 
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latncr- :ii :iie u:n:, viimi ^ sc*:*Ltz. of in this place 
IS ni; 11:0:11 - aic Ztiinic :ii ize ccaer, — which Reason 
iersss X imrj. Ani zuiir zshzc 2s the Ideal of Reason. 
SCJ 7: arrr :ue His ^nrftzsciza two ways or two 
i:rn& irt iLimisshte. F^rVr w« stay begin with Being 
ini: Trrcs^i 1; zte id.<arA:s»3m oc Thought: or the 
3n:y*!ntf!Tr naj z^js, vxfi r^f ustraction and end in 

Wt 5^il ± ziie irsc ptji:^^ start orom Being. But 

3>*Tr:g, i:r jcs ^;ir:":il aspect, presents itself to view as 
i BtiLt^ il" '".•rr-ug Tnriecr. a World in all its plenitude. 
Azii rrs v:rlc zu.j be rri^arvied in two ways : first, as 
a o:C*fcri:c. <:c iziiiu^zie nbte unconnected facts; and 
seez-cti. as a o:Ljecdii:?c cf innumerable facts in mutual 
reiar-zc giving evidence ot design. The first aq>ect is 
«npcA5L5ei in :he Co:3ziol-ogical proof: the latter in the 
proo3 of Xacural Theology. Suppose now that this 
riiLiess of being passes under the agency of thought 
Then i: is stripped ot its isolation and unconnectedness, 
and \-iewed as a universal and absolutely necessaiy 
being which determines itself and acts by general pur- 
poses or laws. And this necessary and self-determined 
being, different firom the being at the commencement, 
Is God. 

The main force of Kant*s criticism on this process 
attacks it for being a syllogising, Le, a transition. Per- 
ceptions, and that aggregate of perceptions we call the 
world, exhibit as they stand no traces of that univer- 
sality which they aften^-ards receive from the purifying 
act of thought. The empirical conception of the world 
therefore gives no warrant for the idea of universality. 
And so any attempt on the part of thought to ascend 
from the empirical conception of the world to God is 
checked by the argument of Hume (as in the para- 
logisms, § 47), according to which we have no right to 
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lliink sensations, that is, to elicit univtrsality and neces- 
sity from them. 

Man is essentially a thinker: and therefore sound 
Common Sense, as well as Philosophy, will not yield 
up their right of rising to God from and out of the 
empirical view of the world. The only basis on which 
this rise is possible is the thinking study of the world, 
not the bare sensuous, animal, attuition of it. Thought 
ind tiiought alone has eyes for the essence, substance, 
universal power, and ultimate design of the world. 
.\ndwhat men call the proofs of God's existence are, 
rightly understood, ways of describing and analysing the 
native course of the mind, the course of ihottghl think- 
ing the data of the senses. The rise of thought beyond 
the world of sense, its passage from the finite to the 
infinite, the leap into the super-sensible which It takes 
when it snaps asunder the chain of sense, all this tran- 
sition is thought and nothing but thought. Say there 
must be no such passage, and you say there is to be no 
thinking. And in sooth, animals make no such transi- 
tion. They never get further than sensation and the 
perception of the senses, and in consequence they have 
no religion. 

Both on general grounds, and in the particular case, 
tiiere are two remarks to be made upon the criticism of 
this exaltation in thought. The first remark deals with 
the question of form. When the exaltation is exhibited 
in a syllogistic process, in the shape of what wc call 
proofs of the being of God, these reasonings cannot 
but start from some sort of theory of the world, which 
makes it an aggregate either of contingent facts or of 
final causes and relations involving design. The merely 
syllogistic thinker may deem this starting-point a solid 
ba^ and suppose that it remains throughout in the 
aoe empirical light, left at last as it was at the first. In 
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this case, the bearing of the beginning upon the con- 
clusion to which it leads has a purely affirmative aspect, 
as if we were only reasoning from one thing which is 
and continues to be, to another thing which in like 
manner is. But the great error is to restrict our 
notions of the nature of thought to its form in under- 
standing alone. To think the phenomenal world rather 
means to re-cast its form, and transmute it into a uni* 
versal. And thus the action of thought has also a 
negative effect upon its basis : and the matter of sensar 
tion, when it receives the stamp of universality, at once 
loses its first and phenomenal shape. By the removal 
and negation of the shell, the kernel within the sense- 
percept is brought to the light (§§ 13 and 23). And it is 
because they do not, with sufficient prominence, express 
the negative features implied in the exaltation of the 
mind from the world to God, that the metaphysical 
proofs of the being of a God are defective interpreta- 
tions and descriptions of the process. If the world is 
only a sum of incidents, it follows that it is also deciduous 
and phenomenal, in esse and posse null. That upward 
spring of the mind signifies, that the being which the 
world has is only a semblance, no real being, no abso- 
lute truth ; it signifies that, beyond and above that 
appearance, truth abides in God, so that true being is 
another name for God. The process of exaltation might 
thus appear to be transition and to involve a means, but 
it is not a whit less true, that every trace of tranisition 
and means is absorbed ; since the world, which might 
have seemed to be the means of reaching God, is ex- 
plained to be a nullity. Unless the being of the worid 
is nullified, the point dappui for the exaltation is lost 
In this way the apparent means vanishes, and the pro- 
cess of derivation is cancelled in the very act by which 
it proceeds. It is the affirmative aspect of this rela- 
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tinn, as supposed to subsist between two things, either 
ofwhich is as much as the other, which Jacobi mainly 
has in his eye when he attacks the demonstrations of the 
understanding. Justly censuring them for seeking con- 
ditions <i>. the world) for the unconditioned, he remarks 
thai ilie Infinite or God must on such a method be pre- 
sented as dependent and derivative. But that elevation, 
K it takes place in the mind, serves to correct this 
semblance : in fact, it has no other meaning than to 
coiTfct that semblance, Jacobi, however, failed to re- 
cognise the genuine nature of essential thought — by 
which it cancels the mediation in the very act of 
mediating ; and consequently, his objection, though it 
Tells against the merely 'reflective' understanding, is 
false when applied to thought as a whole, and in par- 
ticular to reasonable thought. 

To explain what we mean by the neglect of the nega- 
tive factor in thought, we may refer by way of illustration 
to the charges of Pantheism and Atheism brought 
against the doctrines of Spinoza. The absolute Sub- 
stance of Spinoza certainly falls short of absolute spirit, 
and it is a right and proper requirement that God 
should be defined as absolute spirit, But when the 
definilion in Spinoza is said to identify the world with 
Cck), and to confound God with nature and the finite 
world, it is implied that the finite world possesses a 
genuine actuality and aflirmative reality. If this as- 
sumption be admitted, of course a union of God with 
tie world renders God completely finite, and degrades 
tiim to the bare finite and adventitious congeries of 
existence. But there are two objections to be noted. 
In (he first place Spinoza does not define God as the 
unity of God with the world, but as the union of thought 
mih extension, that is, with the material world. And 
secondly, even if we accept this awkward popular state- 
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ment as to this unity, it would still be true that the 
system of Spinoza was not Atheism but Acosmism, de- 
fining the world to be an appearance lacking in tnie 
reality. A philosophy, which affirms that God and C 
alone is, should not be stigmatised as atheistic, when e 
those nations which worship the ape, the cow, or imaj 
of stone and brass, are credited with some religi 
But as things stand the imagination of ordinary i 
feels a vehement reluctance to surrender it; 
conviction, that this aggregate offinitude, which it calls 
a world, has actual reality; and to hold that there is no 
world is a way of thinking they are fain to believe im- 
possible, or at least much less possible than to entertain 
the idea that there is no God. Human nature, not 
much to its credit, is more ready to believe that a system 
denies God, than that it denies the world. A detiialj|~ 
God seems so much more intelligible than a denia 
the world. 

The second remark bears on the criticism of ^ 
material propositions to which that elevation ii 
in the first instance leads. If these propositions I 
for their predicate such terms as substance of the world, 
its necessary essence, cause which regulates and directs 
it according to design, they are certainly inadequate to 
express what is or ought to be understood by God. Yet 
apart from the trick of adopting a preliminarj' popular 
conception of God, and criticising a result by this as- 
sumed standard, it is certain that these characteristics 
have great value, and are necessary factors in the idea 
of God. But if we wish in this way to bring before 
thought the genuine idea of God, and give its true value 
and expression to the central truth, we must be careful 
not to start from a subordinate level of facts. To 
speak of the 'merely contingent' things of the world 
is a very inadequate description of the premisses. The 
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organic structures, and the evidence they afford ofmutual 
adaptation, belong to a higher province, the province of 
animated nature. But even without taking into con- 
sideration the possible blemish which the study of 
animated nature and of the other teleological aspects of 
eiisting things may contract from the pettiness of the 
final causes, and from puerile instances of them and 
iheir bearings, merely animated nature is, at the best, 
incapable of supplying the material for a truthful ex- 
pression to the idea of God. God is more than life ; 
He is Spirit. And therefore if the thought of the Abso- 
lute takes a starting-point for its rise, and desires to 
lake the nearest, the most true and adequate starting- 
point will be found in the nature of spirit alone. 

6L] The other way of unification by which to realise 
the Ideal of Reason is to set out from the abslractum of 
Thought and seek to characterise it : for which purpose 
Being is the only available term. This is the method of 
the Ontological proof The opposition, here presented 
from a merely subjective point of view, lies between 
Thought and Being ; whereas in the first way of junc- 
tion, being is common to the two sides of the antithesis, 
■ind the contrast lies only between its individualisation 
and universality. Understanding meets this second 
"ivwith what is implicitly the same objection, as it made 
loihe first. It denied that the empirical involves the 
universal : so it denies that the universal involves the 
r " cialisalion, which specialisation in this instance is 
 iig. In other words it says: Being cannot be de- 
ijrtd from the notion by any analysis. 
The uniformly favourable reception and acceptance 
which attended Kant's criticism of the Ontologica! 
proof was undoubtedly due to the illustration which 
he made use of. To explain the difference between 
Uiought and being, he took the instance of a hundred 
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sovereigns, which, for anything it matters to the notioii, 
are the same hundred whether they are real or only 
possible, though the difference of the two cases is veiy 
perceptible in their effect on a man's purse. Nothing 
can be more obvious than that anything we only think 
or conceive is not on that account actual : that mental 
representation, and even notional comprehension, always 
falls short of being. Still it may not unfairly be styled 
a barbarism in language, when the name of notion is 
given to things like a hundred sovereigns. And, putting 
that mistake aside, those who perpetually urge against 
the philosophic Idea the difference between Being and 
Thought, might have admitted that philosophers were 
not wholly ignorant of the fact. Can there be any pro* 
position more trite than this ? But after all, it is well 
to remember, when we speak of God, that we have an 
object of another kind than any hundred sovereigns, 
and unlike any one particular notion, representation, 
or however else it may be styled. It is in fact this and 
this alone which marks everything finite :— its being in 
time and space is discrepant from its notion. God, on 
the contrary, expressly has to be what can only be 
'thought as existing'; His notion involves being. It 
is this unity of the notion and being that constitutes 
the notion of God. 

If this were all, we should have only a formal expres- 
sion of the divine nature which would not really go 
beyond a statement of the nature of the notion itself. 
And that the notion, in its most abstract terms, involves 
being is plain. For the notion, whatever other deter- 
mination it may receive, is at least reference back on 
itself, which results by abolishing the intermediation, 
and thus is immediate. And what is that reference to 
self, but being ? Certainly it would be strange if the 
notion, the very inmost of mind, if even the ' Ego,* or 
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above all, the concrete totality we call God, were not 
rich enough to include so poor a category as being, the 
very poorest and most abstract of all. For, if we look 
at the thought it holds, nothing can be more insignificant 
titan being. And yet there may be something still more 
insignificant than being,— that which at first sight is 
perhaps supposed to be, an external and sensible exist- 
ence, like that of the paper lying before me. However, 
in this matter, nobody proposes to speak of the sensible 
existence of a limited and perishable thing. Besides, 
the petty stricture of the Kritik that ' thought and being 
arc different ' can at most molest the path of the human 
mind from the thought of God to the certainty that He 
u: it cannot take it away. It is this process of transi- 
tion, depending on the absolute inseparability of the 
Aoughf of God from his being, for which its proper 
wthority has been re-vindicated in the theory of faith or 
immediate knowledge,— whereof hereafter. 

62.J In this way thought, at its highest pitch, has to 
$0 outside for any determinateness : and although it is 
coniinually termed Reason, is out-and-out abstract think- 
:i;;. And the result of all is that Reason supplies 
ihing beyond the formal unity required to simplify 
i'l systematise experiences ; it is a canon, not an 
■I'^anoH of truth, and can furnish only a criticism of 
knowledge, not a doctrine of the infinite. In its final 
Malysis this criticism is summed up in the assertion 
that in strictness thought is only the indeterminate unity 
'ind the action of this indeterminate unity. 

Kant undoubtedly held reason to be the faculty of the 
unconditioned ; but if reason be reduced to abstract identity 
only, it by implication renounces its uncondittonaliiy and is 
in reality no better than empty understanding. For reason 
ii unconditioned, only in so far as its character and quality 
arc not due to an extraneous and foreign content, only in so 
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far as it is self-characterising, and thus» in point of content, 
is its own master. Kant, however, expressly explains thit 
the action of reason consists solely in applying the categoria 
to systematise the matter given by perception, f. e, to place 
it in an outside order, under the guidance of the principle of 
non-contradiction. 

63.] (6) The Practical Beason is understood by Kant 
to mean a thinking Will, f.r. a Will that determines 
itself on universal principles. Its office is to give objec> 
tive, imperative laws of freedom, — laws^ that is, iM^ich 
state what ought to happen. The warrant for thus 
assuming thought to be an activity which makes itself 
felt objectively, that is, to be really a Reason, is the 
alleged possibility of proving practical freedom by ex- 
perience, that is, of showing it in the phenomenon of 
self-consciousness. This experience in consciousness 
is at once met by all that the Necessitarian produces 
from contrary experience, particularly by the sceptical 
induction (employed amongst others by Hume) from the 
endless diversity of what men regard as right and 
duty, — 1>. from the diversity apparent in those pro- 
fessedly objective laws of freedom. 

64.] What, then, is to serve as the law which the 
Practical Reason embraces and obe3rs, and as the 
criterion in its act of self-determination ? There is no 
rule at hand but the same abstract identity of under- 
standing as before : There must be no contradiction in 
the act of self-determination. Hence the Practical 
Reason never shakes off the formalism which is repre- 
sented as the climax of the Theoretical Reason. 

But this Practical Reason does not confine the uni- 
versal principle of the Good to its own inward regula- 
tion: it first becomes ^rar/i!ra/, in the true sense of the 
word, when it insists on the Good being manifested in 
the world with an outward objectivity, and requires that 
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ihc thought shall be objective throughout, and not 
merely subjective. We shall speak of this postulate 
of the Practical Reason aftenvards. 

The free sclf-delertni nation which Kant denied to the 
»peciilarive, he has expressly vindicated for the practical 
reason. To many minds this particular aspect of the 
Kantian philosophy made it welcome ; and that for good 
rusons. To estimate rightly what we owe to Kant in the 
matter, we ought to set before our minds the form of practical 
philosophy and in particular of ' moral philosophy,' which 
prevailed in his time. It may be generally described as a 
system of Eudaemonism. which, when asked what man's 
chief end ought to be, replied Happiness. And by happiness 
Eudaemonistn understood the satisfaction of the private 
appetites, wishes and wants of the man i thus raising the 
(tmtingent and particular into a principle for the will and 
its actual isation. To this Eudaemonism, which was desti- 
nile of stability and consistency, and which left the 'door 
•nd gate" wide open for every whim and caprice, Kant 
opposed the practical reason, and thus emphasised the need 
(or a principle of will which should be universal and lay 
ihc same obligation on all. The theoretical reason, as has 
b*cn made evident in the preceding paragraphs, is identified 
'ly Kant with the negative faculty of the infinite ; and as it 
tiai no positive content of its own, it is restricted to the 
'unction of detecting the finitude of experiential knowledge. 
I'd the practical reason, on the contrary, he has expressly 
lUowed a positive infinity, by ascribing to the will the power 
«f modifying itself in universal modes, 1. 1. by thought. 
Such a power the will undoubtedly has ; and it is well to 
rtnember that man is free only in so far as he possesses it 
Md avails himself of it in his conduct. But a recognition of 
the existence of this power is not enough and docs not avail 
W tell us what are the contents of the will or practical 
reason. Hence to say, that a man must make the Good the 
content of his will, raises the question, what that content is, 
«nd what are the means of ascertaining what good is. Nor 
does one get over the difficulty by the principle that the 
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will must be consistent with itself, or by the precept to do 
duty for the sake of duty. 

55.] (r) The Reflective Power of JTulgment is in- 
vested by Kant with the function of an Intuitive Under- 
standing. That is to say, whereas the particulars had 
hitherto appeared, so far as the universal or abstract 
identity was concerned, adventitious and incapable of 
being deduced from it, the Intuitive Understanding 
apprehends the particulars as moulded and formed I7 
the universal itself. Experience presents such univcr 
salised particulars in the products of Art and oforgamc 
nature. 

The capital feature in Kant's Criticism of the Judg- 
ment is, that in it he gave a representation and a namc^ 
if not even an intellectual expression, to the Idea. Such 
a representation, as an Intuitive Understanding, or an 
inner adaptation, suggests a universal which is at the 
same time apprehended as essentially a concrete unity. 
It is in these aper^us alone that the Kantian philosophy 
rises to the speculative height. Schiller, and others, have 
found in the idea of artistic beauty, where thought and 
sensuous conception have grown together into one, a 
way of escape from the abstract and separatist under- 
standing. Others have found the same relief in the 
perception and consciousness of life and of living things, 
whether that life be natural or intellectual. — The work 
of Art, as well as the living individual, is, it must be 
owned, of limited content. But in the postulated har- 
mony of nature (or necessity) andkfree purpose, — in the 
final purpose of the world conceived as realised, Kant 
has put before us the Idea, comprehensive even in its 
content. Yet what may be called the laziness of 
thought, when dealing with this supreme Idea, finds 
a too easy mode of evasion in the ' ought to be ' : instead 
of the actual realisation of the ultimate end, it clings 
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iard 10 ihe disjunction of llie notion from reality. Yet 
if thought will not Ihink tlie ideal realised, the senses 
and the intuition can at any rate sec it in the present 
reality of living organisms and of the beautiful in Art. 
And consequently Kant's remarks on these objects were 
Well adapted to lead the mind on to grasp and thinli the 
concrete Idea. 

68.] We are thus led to conceive a different relation 
between the universal of understanding and the par- 
ticular of perception, than that on which the theory of 
the Tlieoretical and Practical Reason is founded. But 
while this is so, it is not supplemented by a recognition 
that the former is the genuine relation and the very 
Inith. Instead of that, the unity (of universal with par- 
ticular) is accepted only as it exists in finite phenomena, 
and is adduced only as a fact of experience. Such ex- 
perience, at first only personal, may come from two 
sources. It may spring from Genius, the faculty which 
produces 'aesthetic ideas* ; meaning by aesthetic ideas, 
ihc picture-thoughts of the free imagination which sub- 
^ne an idea and suggest thoughts, although their con- 

; \ is not expressed in a notional form, and even admits 
II.' such expression. It mayalso be due to Taste, the 

I. lug of congruity between the free play of intuition or 
imagination and the uniformity of understanding. 

67.] The principle by which the Reflective faculty of 
Judgment regulates and arranges the products of ani- 
nuted nature is described as the End or final cause, — the 
notion in action, the universal at once determining and 
determinate in itself. At the same time Kant is careful 
lo discard the conception of external or finite adaptation, 
in which the End is only an adventitious form for the 
means and material in which it is realised. In the living 
org;inism, on the contrary, the final cause is a mould- 
ing principle and an energy immanent in the matter, 
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^T'.z, tv-.Tv r.K.irr.K:: :> jr. iis rum a means as well as an 

SS.] Such zr. Ide£ e\ident]y radically transforms the 
rt'^iaij.-^. whici ibe understanding institutes between 
ineiris ^dc end?^ herwe«n subjectivity and objectivity. 
,\r?i }^': :r. ihe :a:*e of this unification, the End or 
it^sc-r: :> si-ihssecoi-ni^T explained to be a cause whidi 
rxisc? sr>i act> s::b>ectrv^y, t.r. as our idea only: and 
:eie:I.v;> :> ^ccw'^r4zi:sc:y e3q>lained to be only a princi{de 
?f criiic:^:^!. purely personal to <mr understanding. 

Ancr use Cr!i>ril philosophi* had settled that Reason 
C3m knc^w rhei^onsena onhr. there would still have been 
3Ln opifor. for inirsaied nature between two equally sub- 
;ect:\-e r:c\ies of thought. Even according to Kant's 
own eJtpK>5ii:on. ihen? would have been an obligation to 
admit, in the case of natuzal productions, a knowledge 
not confined to the categories of quality, cause and 
effect, composition, constituents, and so on. The prin- 
cipiC of inward adaptation or design, had it been kept to 
and carried out in scientific application, would have led 
:o a dinerent and a higher method of obsemng nature. 

69.J If we adopt this principle, the Idea, when all 
limitations were removed from it. would appear as 
follows. The universality moulded by Reason, and 
described as the absolute and final end or the Good, 
would be realised in the worid, and realised moreover 
by means of a third thing, the power which proposes 
this End as well as realises it, — that is, God. Thus in 
Him, who is the absolute truth, those oppositions of 
universal and individual, subjective and objective, are 
solved and explained to be neither self-subsistent nor 
true. 

60.] But Good, — which is thus put forward as the final 
cause of the world, — has been already described as only 
our good, the moral law of our Practical Reason. This 
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; so, the unity in question goes no further than 
e the state of the world and the course of its events 
; with our moral standards'. Besides, even 
1) this limitation, the final cause, or Good, is a vague 
traction, and the same vagueness attaches to what is 
; Duty. But, further, this harmony is met by the 
Iva! and re-assertion of the antithesis, which it by its 
n principle had nullified. The harmony is then de- 
bed as merely subjective, something which merely 
be, and which at the same time is not real, — a 
e article of faith, possessing a subjective certainty, 
 without truth, or that objectivity which is proper to 
^Idca. This contradiction may seem to be disguised 
idjouming the realisation of the Idea to a future, to 
If when the Idea will also be. But a sensuous con- 
|bn like time is the reverse of a reconciliation of the 
^ancy; and an infinite progression^which is the 
responding image adopted by the understanding — 
Ithe very face of it only repeats and re-enacts the 
radiction. 

_ A general remark may still be offered on the result to 
which the Critical philosophy led as to the nature of 
' fatowledge ; a result which has grown one of the current 
'idols' or axiomatic beliefs of the day. In every 
dualistic system, and especially in Chat of Kant, the 
liindamental defect makes itself visible in the incon- 



' In Kant's own words iCritieism of ihc Power of Judgment, 
' 127): ' Final Cause is merely a notion of our practical reason. It 
I 'filial be deduced from any data of experience ss a Iheorcticul 
' <':noD of nature, nor can it be applied to know nature. No 
i-f'ioyioent of this notion is possible except solely for the practical 
i-im. by mond laws. The final purpose of tbe Creation is that 
 ■.Ji.lilution of the world which barmoniscs with that to which alone 
wc CBB give dcRnite expression on univeraol principles, viz. the final 
pnrpoac of our pure practical reason, and with that in so &r aa it 
meiDs to be practicnl' 
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sistency of unifying at one moment, what a moment . 
before had been explained to be independent and there- 
fore incapable of unification. And then, at the very 
moment after unification has been alleged to be the 
truth, we suddenly come upon the doctrine that the two 
elements, which, in their true status of unification, had 
been refused all independent subsistence, are only true 
and actual in their state of separation. Philosophising 
of this kind wants the little penetration needed to dis- 
cover, that this shuffling only evidences how unsatisfac- 
tory each one of the two terms is. And it fails simply 
because it is incapable of bringing two thoughts together. 
(And in point of form there are never more than two.) 
It argues an utter want of consistency to say, on the one 
hand, that the understanding only knows phenomena, 
and, on the other, assert the absolute character of this 
knowledge, by such statements as ' Cognition can go no 
further'; 'Here is the natural and absolute limit of 
human knowledge.' But * natural ' is the wrong word 
here. The things of nature are limited and are natural 
things only to such extent as they are not aware of their 
universal limit, or to such extent as their mode or quality 
is a limit from our point of view, and not from their own. 
No one knows, or even feels, that anything is a limit 
or defect, until he is at the same time above and beyond 
it. Living beings, for example, possess the privilege of 
pain which is denied to the inanimate : even with living 
beings, a single mode or quality passes into the feeling 
of a negative. For living beings as such possess 
within them a universal vitality, which overpasses and 
includes the single mode ; and thus, as they maintain 
themselves in the negative of themselves, they feel the 
contradiction to ^;ir/s/ within them. But the contradic- 
tion is within them, only in so far as one and the same 
subject includes both the universality of their sense of 
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life, and the individual mode which is in negation with 
ii. This illustration will show how a limit or imperfec- 
liiin in knowledge comes to be termed a limit or imper- 
fection, only when it is compared with the actually- 
present Idea of the universal, of a total and perfect, 
A very little consideration might show, that to call 
a thing finite or limited proves by implication the very 
presence of the infinite and unlimited, and that our 
kniwledge of a limit can only be when the unlimited is 

.' ihis side in consciousness. 

liie result however of Kant's view of cognition sug- 
-I i!s a second remark. The philosophy of Kant could 
ti.ive no influence on the method of the sciences. It 
Itavcs the categories and method of ordinary knowledge 
l"itc unmolested. Occasionally, it may be, in the first 
sections of a scientific work of that period, we find pro- 
positions borrowed from the Kantian philosophy : but 
ihe course of the treatise renders it apparent that these 
propositions were superfluous decoration, and that the 
ifw first pages might have been omitted without produc- 
ing the least change in the empirical contents '. 

We may next institute a comparison of Kant with the 
metaphysics of the empirical school. Natural plain 
Empiricism, though it unquestionably insists most upon 
sensuous perception, still allows a super-sensible world 
or spiritual reality, whatever may be its structure and 
constitution, and whether derived from intellect, or from 
imagination, &c. So far as form goes, the facts of this 
(Upcr-sensible world rest on the authority of mind, in 

' Even Hermann's  Handbook of Prosody ' begins wilh paragraphs 
of Kantian philosophy. In j 8 it is argued that a law of rhythm must 
ht ij objective, 'a; formal, and (3; delermined a priori. With these 
I«|utremcnl9 and with the principles of Causality and Reciprocity 
which fallow later, it were well to compare the Ircatmenl of the 
rarious measures, upon which those formal principles do not exercise 
the *liKhtest influence. 
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the same way as the other facts, embraced in empirical 
knowledge, rest on the authority of external perception. 
But when Empiricism becomes reflective and logically 
consistent, it turns its arms against this dualism in the 
ultimate and highest species of fact ; it denies the inde^ 
pendence of the thinking principle and of a spiritual 
world which developes itself in thought. Materialism 
or Naturalism, therefore, is the consistent and thorough- 
going s}'stem of Empiricism. In direct opposition to 
such an Empiricism, Kant asserts the principle of 
thought and freedom, and attaches himself to the first- 
mentioned form of empirical doctrine, the general prin- 
ciples of which he never departed from. There is a 
dualism in his philosophy also. On one side stands the 
world of sensation, and of the understanding which 
reflects upon it. This world, it is true, he alleges to be 
a world of appearances. But that is only a title or 
formal description ; for the source, the facts, and the 
modes of observation continue quite the same as in 
Empiricism. On the other side and independent stands 
a self-apprehending thought, the principle of freedom, 
which Kant has in common with ordinary and bygone 
metaphysic, but emptied of all that it held, and without 
his being able to infuse into it anything new. For, in 
the Critical doctrine, thought, or, as it is there called, 
Reason, is divested of every specific form, and thus 
bereft of all authority. The main effect of the Kantian 
philosophy has been to revive the consciousness of 
Reason, or the absolute inwardness of thought. Its 
abstractness indeed prevented that inwardness from de- 
veloping into anything, or from originating any special 
forms, whether cognitive principles or moral laws ; but 
nevertheless it absolutely refused to accept or indulge 
anything possessing the character of an externality. 
Henceforth the principle of the independence of Reason, 
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or of its absolute self- subsistence, is made a general 
principle of philosophy, as well as a foregone conclusion 
of the time. 

II) The Critical philosophy has one great negative merit 
li has brought home the conviction that the categories of 
understanding are finite in their range, and that any cogni- 
mc process confined \vithin their pale falls short of the 
truth. But Kant had only a sight of half the truth. He 
explained the Bnite nature of the categories to mean that 
ihey were subjective only, valid only for our thought, from 
which the thing-in-itscif was divided by an impassable gulf. 
Id fact, however, it is not because they are subjective, that 
Iht categories are finite ; they are finite by their very nature, 
Md it is on tJieir own selves that it is requisite to exhibit 
their linitude. Kant however holds that what we think is 
f>i«, because it is we who think it. A further deficiency in 
ihc system is that it gives only an historical description of 
liiought, and a mere enumeration of the factors of conscious- 
ntsi The enumeration is in the main correct : but not a 
word touches upon the necessity of what is thus empirically 
wllipted. The observations, made on the various stages 
nf consciousness, culminate in the summary statement, that 
ibe content of all we are acquainted with is only an ap- 
pcarance. And as it is true at least that all finite thinking 
ii concerned with appearances, so far the conclusion is 
juaified. This stage of ' appearance ' however — the pheno- 
menal world — is not the terminus of thought : there is 
mioiher and a higher region. But that region was to the 
Kantian philosophy an inaccessible ' other world.' 

'af Aller all it was only formally, that the Kantian system 
Fitablished the principle that thought is spontaneous and 
idf-detcrmining. Into details of the manner and the extent 
of this self-determination of thought, Kant never went. 
It was Fichte who first noticed the omission ; and who, 
after he had called attention to the want of a deduction for 
the categories, endeavoured really to supply something of 
ibe kind. With Fichte, the ' Ego ' is the starting-point in 
tiie philosophical development : and the outcome of its 
aclioD b supposed to be visible in ihe categories. But in 
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Fichte the ' Ego ' is not really presented as a free, sponta- 
neous energy ; it is supposed to receive its first excitation by 
a shock or impulse from without Against this shock the 
' Ego ' will, it is assumed, react, and only through this re 
action does it first become conscious of itself. Meanwhile 
the nature of the impulse remains a stranger beyond ooi 
pale : and the ' Ego/ with something else always confrontini 
it, is weighted with a condition. Fichte, in consequence 
never advanced beyond Kant's conclusion, that the finit( 
only is knowable, while the infinite transcends the range 
thought What Kant calls the thing-by-itself, Fichte call 
the impulse from without— that abstraction of somethin] 
else than * I,' not otherwise describable or definable than a 
the negative or non-Ego in general. The * I ' is thus lookc( 
at as standing in essential relation with the not-I, throogl 
which its act of self-determination is first awakened. An) 
in this manner the ' I ' is but the continuous act of self 
liberation from this impulse, never gaining a real freedon: 
because with the surcease of the impulse the *!,* whos 
being is its action, would also cease to be. Nor is the con 
tent produced by the action of the * I * at all different firon 
the ordinary content of experience, except by the supple 
mentary remark, that this content is mere appearance. 



CHAPTER V. 

THIRD ATTITUDE OF THOUGHT TO OliJECTIVlTY. 

Immediak or InfutHve Knowledge. 

SL\ If we are to believe the Critical philosophy, 
thought is subjective, and its ultimate and invincible 
mode is ais/rart universality or formal identity. Thought 
is thus set in opposition to Truth, which is no abstrac- 
tion, but concrete universality. In this highest mode of 
thought, which is entitled Reason, the Categories are 
left out of account.— The e.Ureme theory on the oppo- 
silc side holds thought to be an act of the particular 
only, and on that ground declares it incapable of appre- 
hending the Truth. This is the Intuitional theory, 

flS.] According to this theory, thinking, a private and 
puticular operation, has its whole scope and product in 
4e Categories, But, these Categories, as arrested by 
the understanding, are limited vehicles of thought, forms 
of the conditioned, of the dependent and derivative, 
Alhought limited to these modes has no sense of the 
Infinite and the True, and cannot bridge over the gulf 
ihat separates it from them. (This stricture refers to 
the proofs ofGod's existence-) These inadequate modes 
 r categories are also spoken of as notions : and to get 

i"jtion of an object therefore can only mean, in this 
■anguage, to grasp it under the form of being conditioned 
ud derivative. Consequently, if the object in question 
he Ihe True, the Infinite, the Unconditioned, we change 
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in our consciousness, — which implies thai "wc know about 
it ; and secondly, that this belief is a certainty in our 
consciousness, — which implies that we know it. Again, 
and especially, we find thought opposed to immediate 
knowledge and faith, and, in particular, to intuition. 
But if this intuition be qualified as intellectual, we must 
really mean intuition which thinks, unless, in a question 
about the nature of God, we are willing to interpret intel- 
lect to mean images and representations of imagination. 
The word faith or belief, in the dialect of this system, 
comes to be employed even with reference to common 
objects that are present to the senses. We believe, says 
Jacobi, that we have a body, — we believe in the existence 
of the things of sense. But if we are speaking of faith 
in the True and Eternal, and saying that God is givan 
and revealed to us in immediate knowledge or intuition, 
we are concerned not with the things of sense, but with 
objects special to our thinking mind, with truths of 
inherently universal significance. And when the indi- 
vidual ' I,' or in other words personality, is under 
discussion — not the * I ' of experience, or a single private 
person — above all, when the personality of God is 
before us, we are speaking of personality unalloyed,— 
of a personality in its own nature universal. Such per- 
sonality is a thought, and falls within the province of 
thought only. More than this. Pure and simple intui- 
tion is completely the same as pure and simple thought. 
Intuition and belief, in the first instance, denote the 
definite conceptions we attach to these words in our 
ordinary employment of them : and to this extent they 
differ from thought in certain points which nearly every 
one can understand. But here they are taken in a 
higher sense, and must be interpreted to mean a belief 
in God, or an intellectual intuition of God ; in short, we 
must put aside all that especially distinguishes thought 
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on the one side from belief and intuition on the other. 
How belief and intuition, when transferred to these 
lii^er regions, differ from thought, it is impossible for 
any one to say. And yet, such are the barren distinc- 
tions of words, with which men fancy that they assert 
r an important truth : even while the formulse they main- 
1 are identical with those which they impugn. 
riie term Failh brings with it the special advantage of 
^gesting the faith of the Christian religion ; it seems 
jQclude Christian failh, or perhaps even to coincide 
"b it; and thus the Philosophy of Faith has a 
roughly orthodox and Christian look, on the strength 
which it takes the liberty of uttering its arbitrary 
:a with greater pretension and authority. Bui we 
;-i not let ourselves be deceived by the semblance 

- "I eptiiiously secured by a merely verbal similarity. 
;i- two things are radically distinct. Firstly, the 
'i^tian faith comprises in it an authority of the 
Mch : but the faith of Jacobi's philosophy has no 
' r authority than that of a personal revelation. And, 

"■ndly, the Christian faith is a copious body of ohjec- 
!i'-"c truth, a system of knowledge and doctrine : while 
!he scope of the philosophic faith is so utterly indefinite, 
'Mil. while it has room for the faith of the Christian, it 

- ully admits a belief in the divinity of the Dalai-lama, 

 IX. or the monkey,— thus, so far as it goes, narrowing 
 jiy down to its simplest terms, a 'Supreme Being.' 
-■ .iiih itself, taken in this professedly philosophical sense, 
IS nothing but the sapless abstract of immediate know- 
ledge. — a purely formal category applicable to very 
(Merent facts; and it ought never to be confused or 
■dentified with the spiritual fulness of Christian faith, 
rtctherwe look at that failh in the heart of the believer 
and the in-dwelling of the Holy Spirit, or in the system 
of theological doctrine. 
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With what is here called faith or immediate know- 
ledge must also be identified inspiration, the heart's 
revelations, the truths implanted in man by nature, and 
also in particular, healthy reason or Common Sense, as 
it is called. All these forms agree in adopting as thdi 
leading principle the immediacy, or self-evident way, in 
which a fact or bod}' of truths is presented in consdous 
ness. 

64.] This immediate knowledge consists in knowing 
that the Infinite, the Eternal, the God which is ir 
our idea, really is : or, it asserts that in our conscious 
ness there is immediately and inseparably bound up 
with this idea the certainty of its actual befing. 

To seek to controvert these maxims of immediaU 
knowledge is the last thing philosophers would think of 
They may rather find occasion for self-gratulation whcr 
these ancient doctrines, expressing as they do the 
general tenor of philosophic teaching, have, even in thL' 
unphilosophical fashion, become to some extent uni 
versal convictions of the age. The true marvel rathe 
is that any one could suppose that these principles wen 
opposed to philosophy, — the maxims, viz., that whatevei 
is held to be true is immanent in the mind, and tha 
there is truth for the mind (§ 63). From a formal poin 
of view, there is a peculiar interest in the maxim tha 
the being of God is immediately and inseparably boun< 
up with the thought of God, that objectivity is bound uj 
with the subjecti\ity which the thought originally pre 
sents. Not content with that, the philosophy of immc 
diate knowledge goes so far in its one-sided view, as ti 
affirm that the attribute of existence, even in perception 
is quite as inseparably connected with the conception w 
have of our own bodies and of external things, as it i 
with the thought of God. Now it is the endeavour 
philosophy to prove such a unity, to show that it lies ii 
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nature of thought and subjectivity, to be in- 
■able from being and objectivity. In these circum- 
thereibre, philosophy, whatever estimate may be 
fcnned of the character of these proofs, must in any case 
be glad to see it shown and maintained that its maxims 
jre facts of consciousness, and thus in harmony with 
eiperience. The difference between philosophy and 
tile asseverations of immediate knowledge rather centres 
iji the exclusive attitude which immediate knowledge 
adopts, when it sets itself up against philosophy. 

And yet it was as a self-evident or immediate truth 

that the ' Cogito, ergo sum,' of Descartes, the maxim on 

which may be said to hinge the whole interest of 

Uodem Philosophy, was first stated by its author. 

The man who calls this a syllogism, must Icnow little 

more about a syllogism than that the word ' Ergo ' 

occurs in it. Where shall we look for the middle term ? 

And a middle term is a much more essential point of a 

Ailogism than the word 'Ergo.' Ifwe try to justify the 

■irne, by calling the combination of ideas in Descartes 

1 "immediate' syllogism, this superfluous variety of 

-vllogism is a mere name for an utterly unmediated 

-rathesis of distinct terms of thought. That being so, 

ihr synthesis of being with our ideas, as stated in the 

■;i,;\im of immediate knowledge, has no more and no 

■^ claim to the title of syllogism than the axiom of 

'cartes has. From Hotho's 'Dissertation on the 

rtesian Philosophy' (published 1826), I borrow the 

i lation in which Descartes himself distinctly declares 

^1 the maxim 'Cogito, ergo sum,' is no syllogism. 

I he passages are Respons. ad 1 1 Object. : De Methodo 

IV': Ep. I. iiS. From the first passage I quote the 

words more immediately to the point Descartes says : 

That we arc thinking beings is "prima quaedam noU'o 

quae ex nuUo syllogismo concludilur " ' (a certain primary 
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notion, which is deduced from no syllogism) ; and goes 
on : ' neque aim qtiis dicit ; Ego cogiio, ergo stint swe 
rxt'sfo, cxistentiam ex cogitatione per syUogismum dedwA! 
{Nor, when one says, I think, therefore I am or exist, 
does he deduce existence from thought by means of a 
syllogism.) Descartes knew what it implied in a syllo- 
gism, and so he adds that, in order to make the maxim 
admit of a deduction by syllogism, we should have to 
add the major premiss : ' Illud omne quod cogitate est sive 
existit* (Everything which thinks, is or exists.) Of 
course, he remarks, this major premiss itself has to be 
deduced from the original statement. 

The language of Descartes on the maxim that the * I' 
which thinks must also at the same time fe, his saying 
that this connexion is given and implied in the simple 
perception of consciousness, — that this connexion is the 
absolute first, the principle, the most certain and evident 
of all things, so that no scepticism can be conceived so 
monstrous as not to admit it : — all this language is so 
vivid and distinct, that the modern statements of Jacobi 
and others on this immediate connexion can only pass 
for needless repetitions. 

65.] The theory of which we are speaking is not 
satisfied when it has shown that mediate knowledge 
taken separately is an adequate vehicle of truth. Its 
distinctive doctrine is that immediate knowledge alone, 
to the total exclusion of mediation, can possess a con- 
tent which is true. This exclusiveness is enough to 
show that the theory is a relapse into the metaphysical 
understanding, with its pass-words ' Either — or.' And 
thus it is really a relapse into the habit of external 
mediation, the gist of which consists in clinging to those 
narrow and one-sided categories of the finite, which it 
falsely imagined itself to have left for ever behind. 
This point, however, we shall not at present discuss in 
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il. An exclusively immediate knowledge is asserted 

fact only, and in the present Introduction we can 

study it from ihis external point of view. The real 

iance of such knowledge will be explained, when 

Be to the logical question of the opposition be- 

nediale and immediate. But it is characteristic 

iriew before us lo decline to examine the nature 

fccl, that is, the notion of it ; for such an exami- 

, would itself be a step towards mediation and 

awards knowledge. The genuine discussion on 

ground, therefore, must be deferred till we come 

jBproper province of Logic itself. 

le whole of the second part of Logic, the Doctrine 

ssential Being, is a discussion of the intrinsic and 

Arming unity of immediacy and mediation. 

K Beyond this jroint then we need not go ; imme- 

Bnowledge is to be accepted as a fact. Under 

l^rcumsiances examination is directed to the field 

iperience, to a psychological phenomenon. If that 

0, we need only note, as the commonest of ex- 

nces, that truths, which we well know to be results 

implicated and highly mediated trains of thought, 

;nt themselves immediately and without effort to 

nind of any man who is familiar with the subject. 

mathematician, like every one who has mastered 

ticular science, meets anyproblem with ready-made 

ions which pre-suppose most complicated analyses : 

ery educated man has a number of general views 

s which he can muster without trouble, but 

can only have sprung from frequent reflection 

J experience. The facility we attain in any sort 

'ledge, art, or technical expertness, consists in 

the particular knowledge or kind of action pre- 

our mind in any case that occurs, even we may 

Itnediate in our very limbs, in an out-going 
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activity. In all these instances^ immediacy of knew 
ledge is so nr from excluding mc^diation, that the 
two thiTigs are linked together, — immediate knowledge 
being acnially the product and result of mediated know- 
ledge. 

It is m? less obvious that immediate txisUnce is bound 
up with its mediation. The seed and the parents arc 
immediate and initial existences in respect of the oft 
spring which they generate. But the seed and the 
parents, though they exist and are therefore immediate, 
are yet in their turn generated : and the child, without 
prejudice to the mediation of its existence, is immediate^ 
because it t?. The fact that I am in Berlin, my im- 
mediate presence here, is mediated by my having made 
the Journey hither. 

67.^ Or.e thing may be obser\*ed with reference to 
the immediate knowledge of God, of legal and ethical 
principles « including under the head of immediate know- 
ledge, what is otherwise termed Instinct, Implanted or 
Inrate Ideas, Common Sense, Natural Reason, or 
whatever form, in short, we give to the original spon- 
taneit^-^. It is a matter of general experience that 
education or development is required to bring out into 
consciousness what is therein contained. It was so 
even with the Platonic reminiscence ; and the Christian 
rite of baptism, although a sacrament, involves the 
additional obligation of a Christian up-bringing. In 
short, religion and morals, however much they may 
be faith or immediate knowledge, are still on every 
side conditioned by the mediating process which is 
termed development, education, training. 

The adherents, no less than the assailants, of the 
doctrine of Innate Ideas have been guilty throughout 
of the like exclusiveness and narrowness as is here 
noted. The}* have drawn a hard and fast line between 
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the essential and immediate union (as it may be de- 
scribed) of certain universal principles with the soul, 
Md another union which has to be brought about in 
M eitemal fashion, and through the channel of given 
objects and conceptions. There is one objection, 
bun-owed from experience, which was raised against 
h' doctrine of Innate ideas. All men, it was said, 
:^st have these ideas ; they must have, for example, the 
niaxim of contradiction, present in the mind,— they must 
be aware of it ; for this maxim and others like it were 
included in the class of Innate ideas. The objection 
fflay be set down to misconception ; for the principles 
in question, though innate, need not on that account 
have the form of ideas or conceptions of something 
*e are aware of. Still, the objection completely meets 
»nd overthrows the crude theory of immediate know- 
Itdge, which expressly maintains its formulfe in so far 
IS they are in consciousness.^ — Another point calls for 
notice. We may suppose it admitted by the intuitive 
school, that the special case of religious faith involves 
supplementing by a Christian or religious education 
and developmenL In that case it is acting capriciously 
when it seeks to ignore this admission when speaking 
sbout faith, or it betrays a want of reflection not to 
'.now, that, if the necessity of education be once ad- 
I'li^d, mediation is pronounced indispensable. 

The reminiscence of ideas spoken of by Plato is equiva- 
ieoi to saying that ideas implicitly exist in man, instead of 
king, as the Sophists assert, a foreign importation into his 
mind. But to conceive knowledge as reminiscence does 
not interfere with, or set aside as useless, the development 
rfwhat is implicitly in man ;— which development is another 
Word for mediation. The same holds good of the innate 
ideas that we find in Descartes and the Scotch philosophers. 
These ideas are only potential in the first instance, and 
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should be looked at as being a sort of mere capacity in 
man. 

68.] In the case of these experiences the appeal 
turns upon something that shows itself hound up with 
immediate consciousness. Even if this combination be 
in the first instance taken as an external and empirical 
connexion, still, even for empirical observation, the fact 
of its being constant shows it to be essential and in- 
separable. But, again, if this immediate conscious- 
ness, as exhibited in experience, be taken separately, 
so far as it is a consciousness of God and the divine 
nature, the state of mind which it implies is generally 
described as an exaltation above the finite, above the 
senses, and above the instinctive desires and affections 
of the natural heart : which exaltation passes over into^ 
and terminates in, faith in God and a divine order. 
It is apparent, therefore, that, though faith may be 
an immediate knowledge and certainty, it equaUy im- 
plies the interposition of this process as its antecedent 
and condition. 

It has been already observed, that the so-called 
proofs of the being of God, which start from finite 
being, give an expression to this exaltation. In that 
light they are no inventions of an over-subtle reflection, 
but the necessary and native channel in which the 
movement of mind runs: though it may be that, in 
their ordinary form, these proofs have not their correct 
and adequate expression. 

68.] It is the passage (§ 64) from the subjective Idea 
to being which forms the main concern of the doctrine 
of immediate knowledge. A primary and self-evident 
inter-connexion is declared to exist between our Idea 
and being. Yet precisely this central point of transi- 
tion, utterly irrespective of any connexions which show 
in experience, clearly involves a mediation. And the 
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medialion is of no imperfect or unreal kind, where 
the mediation takes place with and through something 
e.itemal, but one comprehending both antecedent and 
conclusion. 

70.J For, what this theory asserts is that truth lies 
T'ilher in the Idea as a merely subjective thought, nor 
■I mere being on its own account; — that mere being 
'■r se, a being that is not of the Idea, is the sensible 
'I'liie being of the world. Now all this only affirms, 
':ihout demonstration, that the Idea has truth only 
1 means of being, and being has truth only by means 
'^' the Idea. The maxim of immediate knowledge 
rejects an indefinite empty immediacy (and such is 
abstract being, or pure unity taken by itself), and 
affirms in its stead the unity of the Idea with being. 
'ml it acts rightly in so doing. But it is stupid not 

 -^te that the unity of distinct terms or modes is not 
■rely a purely immediate unity, i.e. unity empty and 

 Jtierminate, but that— with equal emphasis— the one 
ivn is shown to have truth only as mediated through 

-hft other;— or, if the phrase be preferred, that either 
lenn is only mediated with truth through the other. 
That the quality of mediation is involved in the very 
immediacy of intuition is thus exhibited as a fact, 
'::iin5t which understanding, conformably to the funda- 
ntal maxim of immediate knowledge that the evi- 
I'.nce of consciousness is infallible, can have nothing 
to object. It is only ordinary abstract understanding 
which takes the terms of mediation and immediacy, 
each by itself absolutely, to represent an inflexible line 
of distinction, and thus draws upon its own head the 
hopeless task of reconciling them. The difficulty, as 
we have shown, has no existence in the fact, and it 
vanishes in the speculative notion, 
71.] The one-sidedness of the intuitional school has 
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certain characteristics attending upon it, which we shs 
proceed to point out in their main features, now th 
we have discussed the fundamental principle. Tl 
first of these corollaries is as follows. Since the cril 
rion of truth is found, not in the nature of the conter 
but in the mere fact of consciousness, every all^ 
truth has no other basis than subjective certitude ar 
the assertion that we discover a certain fact in oi 
consciousness. What I discover in my consciousne 
is thus exaggerated into a fact of the consciousness > 
all, and even passed oflF for the very nature of coi 
sciousness. 

Among the so-called proofs of the existence of Go 
there used to stand the consensus gentium^ to whi( 
appeal is made as early as Cicero. The consensu 
gentium is a weighty authority, and the transition 
easy and natural, from the circumstance that a certa 
fact is found in the consciousness of every one, to tl 
conclusion that it is a necessary element in the ve; 
nature of consciousness. In this category of genei 
agreement there was latent the deep-rooted perceptio 
which does not escape even the least cultivated min 
that the consciousness of the individual is at the sar 
time particular and accidental. Yet unless we exami 
the nature of this consciousness itself, stripping it 
its particular and accidental elements and, by the tc 
some operation of reflection, disclosing the univen 
in its entirety and purity, it is only a unanimous agn 
ment upon a given point that can authorize a decc 
presumption that that point is part of the very nati 
of consciousness. Of course, if thought insists 
seeing the necessity of what is presented as a fact 
general occurrence, the consensus gentium is certair 
not sufficient. Yet even granting the universality 
the fact to be a satisfactory proof, it has been fou 




impossible to establish the belief in God on such an 
ailment, because experience shows that there are 
indU-iduals and nations without any such faith '. But 
there can be nothing shorter and more convenient than 
to have the bare assertion to make, that we discover 
a feel in our consciousness, and are certain that it is 
true : and to declare that this certainty, instead of 
proceeding from our particular mental constitution only, 
belongs to the very nature of the mind. 

' In order to judge of the greater or leas extent to which Expen- 
cBCcihows cases of Atheism or of the belief in God. it is all- important 
lutnow if thr mere general conception of deity suffices, or if a more 
definite knowledge of God is required. The Christian world would 
rrruinly refuse the title of God to the idols of the Hindoos and the 
Chinese, lo the fetiches of the Africans, and even to the gods of 
Greece Ihemselves. If bo. h believer in these idols would not be a 
Ixlirver in God. If it were contended, on the other hand, that such 
' Wief in idols implies some sort of belief in God. as the speciea 
mplia the genua, then idolatry would argue not faith in an idol 
oeccly. but faith in God. The Altienions took an opposite view. 
The poets and philosophers who explained Zeus to be a eloud, and 
nuinUined that there was only one God, were treated as atheists 

The danger in these questions lies in looking at what the mind 
oiy make out of an object, and not what that object actually and 

repiions of men's senaes will be religion : for every such perception. 
•DiJ indeed every act of mind, implicitly contains the principle which, 
when it is purified and developed, rises to religion. But to be 
capable of religion is one thing, to have it another. And religion ycl 
uiipliciE is only a capacity or a posaibility. 

Thus in modern times, travellers have found tribes (as Captains 
Rom and Parry found the Esquimaux) which, as they tell us, have 
not even that small modicum of religion possessed by African sor- 
cerers, the goilra of Herodotus. On the other hand, an Englishman, 
will) spent the Grst months of the last Jubilee at Rome, says, in hi« 
>c£nunt of the modern Romans, that the common people are bigots, 
whilst those who can read and write are atheists to a man. 

The charge of Atheism is seldom heard in modern times: prin- 
cipally because the facta and the requirements of religion are reduced 
to a minimum. (See { 73.) 
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72.] A second corollary which results from holding 
immediacy of consciousness to be the criterion of truth 
is that all superstition or idolatry is allowed to be truth, 
and that an apology is prepared for any contents of 
the will, however wrong and immoral. It is because 
he believes in them, and not from the reasoning and 
syllogism of what is termed mediate knowledge, that 
the Hindoo finds God in the cow, the monkey, the 
Brahmin, or the Lama. But the natural desires and 
affections spontaneously carry and deposit their interests 
in consciousness, where also immoral aims make them- 
selves naturally at home : the good or bad character 
would thus express the definite being of the will, whidi 
would be known, and that most immediately, in the 
interests and aims. 

73.] Thirdly and lastly, the immediate consciousness 
of God goes no further than to tell us that He is : to tell 
us what He is, would be an act of cognition, involving 
mediation. So that God as an object of religion is 
expressly narrowed down to the indeterminate super- 
sensible, God in general : and the significance of re- 
ligion is reduced to a minimum. 

If it were really needful to win back and secure the 
bare belief that there is a God, or even to create it, 
we might well wonder at the poverty of the age which 
can see a gain in the merest pittance of religious con- 
sciousness, and which in its church has sunk so low as 
to worship at the altar that stood in Athens long ago, 
dedicated to the ' Unknown God.' 

74. j We have still briefly to indicate the general 
nature of the form of immediacy. For it is the essential 
one-sidedness of the category, which makes whatever 
comes under it one-sided and, for that reason, finite. 
And, first, it makes the universal no better than an 
abstraction external to the particulars, and God a being 
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wilhouE determinate quality. But God can only be 
called a spirit when He is known to be at once the 
beginning and end, as well as the mean, in the process 
of mediation. Without this unification of elements He 
is neither concrete, nor living, nor a spirit. Thus the 
knowledge of God as a spirit necessarily implies media- 
lion. The form of immediacy, secondly, invests the 
particular with the character of independent or self- 
centred being. But such predicates contradict the very 
essence of the particular,— which is to be referred to 
something else outside. They thus invest the finite 
vp-iih the character of an absolute. But, besides, the 
tonn of immediacy is altogether abstract: it has no 
preference for one set of contents more than another, 
but is equally susceptible of all : it may as well sanction 
what is idolatrous and immoral as the reverse. Only 
when we discern that the content,— the particular, is not 
self-subs istent, but derivative from something else, are 
ils finitude and untruth shown in their proper light. 
Such discernment, where the content we discern carries 
with it the ground of its dependent nature, is a know- 
ledge which involves mediation. The only content 
which can be held to be the truth is one not mediated 
with something else, not limited by other things: or, 
ulhcrwise expressed, it is one mediated by itself, where 
mediation and immediate referenee-to-self coincide. The 
understanding that fancies it has got clear of finite 
uiowledgc, the identity of the analytical metaphysicians 
ind the old 'rationalists,' abruptly takes again as prin- 
iple and criterion of truth that immediacy which, as 
Ji abstract reference- to- self, is the same as abstract 
Icntiiy, Abstract thought (the scientific form used 
y 'reflective' melaphysic) and abstract intuition (the 
inn used by immediate knowledge) are one and the 
une. 
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7"*; ?c: -:-■■: Tr-; :rr'>.zr. r«?rween the form of im- 
'■■^--&:y ire i-^c :■:■ — ^i-ir;- giives to the former a half- 
-iss ir-^ jrjp -.i^- asj.-y. IJ12I if*cts every content which is 

r-.'c^*: ^'o;- z. I fi^jv r:ea::s. upon the whole, an 

irscr-j.-: r;-'irir^;-:.->il:". irx: is. an abstract identity or 
I.^^c-I'.t .'. -.i-^ilr Arrri-r.*rly ihe essential and real 
. -. .j-^L ■• •;- iii;r — fr^'v :- its immediacv, is a mere 
:^*ir-;.•. .. - •i-^n^ 2r*i fr:~ th:* r*::::i of \"iew God is con- 
.^■■•■:>j ::?- i >:.T^ iT.-fps'rif r v^-.th^tit determinate quality. 
7.- rj- ,Vc >Tr^ -5 ::: rrjz cise orJy a phrase: for the 
.".*t~:sr,-'->-»;-?j5 ir^i ?«fj:%.vc.5c:v-sr.«&. which spirit implies, 
i-v r-ri.-ssr tf -i-.-.j: x ^-sc^-jr^-shi-.g of it from itself and 

T*." '.: v,-i5 •.'r7»;a;s^>> :':r us :o criticise this, the 
:* r,: JLX. :..::• wr:,:* i.>-c^.: his been made to take 
:,**-jLr::< .■> i-n:.- rr-tr* ir ir.y other mode than what 

> -'j:r..~~ ";. -•;. -riri-i ir»i i~.;ne-d :r. ihe doctrine itself, 
r^j ;"■;■; -7. i.5^-T> iT-i: .rrj7M\£!i:e knowledge is a fact 
.: ^j:> :«' 5»*>; a^ r," S: --tr-.-e ir. fact to say that there 

> 1- -r-':-,: jl:; v^-.-wV-ip:. i t:^: w! edge without media- 
: ; • . :";- r;. — •::.-^ ;:" >.:~~ih".r.*: else or in itself. It 
^ .> /- s; r..-: • ;\; .-. .•:-^ :. ">. Tilse in fact to say that 
.^.-d ., .-.•*;> :-^.-c* :^~:i ir.i conditioned cate- 
^.- :> .  .*.-■' j:-^ .^ v. •:.•.;: — .i'-iiiiAi by a something 
. s. .--'.- . "^;: :".i: - i'-: '•rr.' ac: of mediation 
:".- ■",. . : . • :s; .m-* >":5. Ar.i t.-^ show that, in 
.V -; ,- .^.-i :";-*; > .1 5L-:"ar*iccr wh;c»h advances 

■; :^; - r. , \:-,- — ^^- I'i i."-. -.T bv unmixed media- 

: . • A- .\- ' .*». •: :.- :"-: ;\i~r".e .^f Logic and the 

Ttf. 1 ..•; . : • :*: '"i.x ~> .*:" iTTTrieciaie knowledge 

* .V • *;\ . • ■•• :" :"i .."vT-rrjL*. ~irirh\^:c of the past 

V— w^',"" '.■;• >:-*.-^:'j, A: 5Jm1'. liiTT. iVom the com- 

.\jl: ■>«."• :*".' :-.*,::•."* J."'- -.1:-:"^ .*:' the school of Jacobi. 

■• < ^,xn-*-; < JL -^■•:^-^ r.' :."'i rr>coerr. starting-point 

:" < r:t;::y"%^c .* i."; v\irtr->.ir. rhilosophy. Both 
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Jacobi and Descartes maintain the following three 
points: 

(i) The simple inseparability of ihe thought and 
being of the thinker. ' Cogito, ergo sum ' is the same 
doctrine as that Ihe being, reality, and existence of the 
'Ego' is immediately revealed to me in consciousness, 
(Descartes, in fact, is careful to state that by thought 
he means consciousness in general. Princip. Phil. 1. 9.) 
This inseparability is the absolutely first and most cer- 
tain knowledge, not mediated or demonstrated. 

(a) The inseparability of existence from the con- 
ception of God : the former is necessarily implied in 
the latter, or the conception never can be without 
the attribute of existence, which is thus necessary and 
Kemal '. 

' Descartes, Princip. PbiL [. 15 : Magia hoe [ms summt ptrftdtan 
<>uilfn;i traUt, »i allmdal, kuIHms ailtrius rti idaan apud ae iHUHoi, 
'fua todftH modo HKtisariam ixialmHam conh'nni am'madvrtM ; — 
•Idhgit illam idtom txhibirr t/tram el immulabilitK naturam, quatfut 
IM point Hon tsislm, rum mtrssaria ijcislriilia in ta contouahtr. 
TV reader will be more disposed to Mini lh«l there exists a lieing 
uprcmely pcrfcci, if he notes that in the cose aS nothing else is 
*tre fouod in him an idea, in which he notices necessary ciislence 
> be contained in the same way. He will see that that idea exhibits 

inie and unchangeable nature,— a nalure which cannot but ttisl, 
aa necessary existence is containrd in iV.l A remark which imme- 
tit\y fallows, and which sounds like mediation or demonstration, 
les not really prejudice the original principle. 

[n Spinoza we come upon the same statement that the essence or 
sttact conception of God implies existence. The first of Spinoza's 
finiliona, that of the Causa Sui (or Setf-CBuse), explains it to be 
DM ttatnha mvolvil ixislinliam, sine id nijua nalura non poltsi con- 
i mai tralma (^that of which the essence involves existence, or that 
I06e iiaDirc cannot be conceived except as existing}. The insepa- 
■ility of the notion from tieing is the main point and fundamental 
l>otbe«is in his system. But what notion is thus inseparable from 
DC I Not the notion of finite things, for they arc so constituted as 
liave  contingent and a created existence. Spino»'s nth propo- 
□D, which follows with a proof that God exists necessarily, and 
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77. Tbere is bi^verer a dssdnctaon between the two 
points of Ticw : 

IK The Canesdar phikfiOf^Vy from these unproved 
postuIa:es. wh:ch :i i5s::=2e5 to be unprovable, proceeds 
:o wider ar:<: w:c*r ceCiils of knowledge, and thus gave 
rise to the scier.ces of rr.odem times. The modern 
:heor\- of Jao^b: , or. ihe o:nrrar\-. ^f 62) has come to 
what is intrinsically a ricsi important conclusion that 
cognition, proceeding as it must by finite mediations, 
can know only the finite, and never embody the truth ; 
and would fain have the consciousness of God go no 
further than the aforesaid ver%* abstract belief that 
God « ^ 

his aoth, sho^^-ing that God*s eaistence and his essence are one and 
the same, are really superfluous, and the proof is more in form thin 
in reality. To say. that God is Substance, the only Substance, and 
that, as SubsUnce is Cattsa Sui, God therefore exists necessarily, is 
merely stating that God is that of which the notion and the being 
arc inseparable. 

 Anselm on the contrary* sa>'S : Segligentiae ntiki vidHuVy si foSt- 
quatn canfirmati sumus in Jidty non shidemus^ qttod crtdimus, inieUigtrt. 
M ethinks it is carelessness, if, after we have been confirmed in the 
faith, we do not exert ourselves to see the meaning of what we beliem,) 
[Tractat. Cur Deus Homo ? j These words of Anselm, in connexion 
with the concrete truths of Christian doctrine, offer a far harder 
problem for investigation, than is contemplated by this modem iaitfa. 
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(a) The modem doctrine on the one hand makes 

change in the Cartesian method of the usual scientific 

knowledge, and conducts on the same plan the experi- 

tnental and finite sciences that have sprung from it. 

8ut, on the other hand, when it comes to the science 

r w^ich has infinity for its scope, it throws aside that 

I tnelhod, and thus, as it knows no other, it rejects all 

Lncthods. It abandons itself to wild vagaries of imagin- 

don and assertion, to a mot^i priggishness and senti- 

ental arrogance, or to a reckless dogmatising and lust 

f argument, which is loudest against philosophy and 

philosophic doctrines. Philosophy of course tolerates 

) mere assertions or conceits, and checks the free 

jUy of argumentative see-saw. 

\ 78.] We must (hen reject the opposition between an 

dependent immediacy in the contents or facts of con- 

aousness and an equally independent mediation, sup- 

d incompatible with the former. The incompatibility 

 a mere assumption, an arbitrary assertion. All other 

ns and postulates must in like manner be left 

Aind at the entrance to philosophy, whether they are 

trivcd from the intellect or the imagination. For philo- 

^hy is the science, in which every such proposition 

nst first be scrutinised and its meaning and opposi- 

isbe ascertained. 

P Scepticism, made a negative science and systematically 

pplied to all forms of knowledge, might seem a suit- 

e introduction, as pointing out the nullity of such 

IHumpcions. But a sceptical introduction would be 

mly an ungrateful but also a useless course ; 

I that because Dialectic, as we shall soon make 

•ear, is itself an essential element of affirmative 

iKiencc. Scepticism, besides, could only get hold of 

I the finite forms as they were suggested by experience, 

I aklng them as given, instead of deducing them scientifi- 
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CHAPTER VI. 



[TllER DEFINED / 



79. In point of form Logical doctrine has three sides : 
< ") the Abstract side, or that of understanding : (fl) the 
Dialectical, or that of negative reason : {y) the Specula- 
tive, or that of positive reason. 

These three sides do not make three paiis of logic, 
but are stages or 'moments' in every logical entity, that 
is, of every notion and truth whatever. They may al! 
w put under the first staige, that of understanding, 
and so Ifept isolated from each other ; but this would 
give an inadequate conception of them. — The state- 
Oieniof the dividing lines and the characteristic aspects 
(>flogic is at this point no more than historical and anti- 
cipaloiy. 

80.] (a) Thought, as Undersfandi'ng, sticks to fixity 
<>f characters and their distinctness from one another: 
titry such limited abstract it treats as having a sub- 
sisicnce and being of its own. 

In our ordinary usage of the term thought and even 
iition, we often have before our eyes nothing more than 
*!» operation of Understanding. And no doubt thought is 
primarily an exercise of Understanding : — only it goes 
'unher, and the notion is not a function of Understanding 
Oierely. The action of Understanding may be in general 
■JBcribcd as investing its subject-matter with the form of 
iniveraaliiy- But this universal is an abstract universal : 
tiui is 10 say, its opposition to the particular is so rigorously 
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maintained, that it is at the same time also reduced to the 
character of a particular again. In this separating and 
abstracting attitude towards its objects, Understanding is the 
reverse of immediate perception and sensation, which, as 
such, keep completely to their native sphere of action in 
the concrete. 

It is by referring to this opposition of Understanding to 
sensation or feeling that we must explain the frequent 
attacks made upon thought for being hard and narrow, and 
for leading, if consistently developed, to ruinous and 
pernicious results. The answer to these charges, in so &r 
as they are warranted by their facts, is, that they do not 
touch thinking in general, certainly not the thinking of 
Reason, but only the exercise of Understanding. It must 
be added however, that the merit and rights of the mere 
Understanding should unhesdtatingly be admitted. And 
that merit lies in the fact, that apart from Understanding 
there is no fixity or accuracy in the region either of theory 
or of practice. 

Thus, in theory, knowledge begins by apprehending 
existing objects in their specific differences. In the study of 
nature, for example, we distinguish matters, forces, genera 
and the like, and stereotype each in its isolation. Thought 
is here acting in its analytic capacity, where its canon is 
identity, a simple reference of each attribute to itself. It is 
under the guidance of the same identity that the process in 
knowledge is effected from one scientific truth to another. 
Thus, for example, in mathematics magnitude is the feature 
which, to the neglect of any other, determines our advance. 
Hence in geometry we compare one figure with another, 
so as to bring out their identity. Similarly in other fields of 
knowledge, such as jurisprudence, the advance is primarily 
regulated by identity. In it we argue from one specific law 
or precedent to another : and what is this but to proceed on 
the principle of identity ? 

But Understanding is as indispensable in practice as it is 
in theory. Character is an essential in conduct, and a man 
of character is an understanding man, who in that capacity 
has definite ends in view and undeviatingly pursues them. 




LOGIC OF UNDERSTANDING. 



irho will do something great must learn, as Goethe 
gh himself. The man who, on the contrary, wouJd 
jng, really would do nothing, and fails. There is 
Interesting things in the world : Spanish poetry, 
.politics, and music are all very interesting, and if 
ikes an interest in them we need not find fault. 
lerson in a given situation lo accomplish anything, 
tick to one definite point, and not dissipate his 
rtany directions. In every calling, too, the great 

pursue it with understanding. Thus the judge 
to the law, and give his verdict in accordance with 
red by one motive or another, allowing no excuses, 
;g neither left nor right. Understanding, too, is 
element in thorough training. The trained 

rot satisfied with cloudy and indefinite impres- 
[rasps the objects in their fixed character : where- 
ultivated man wavers unsettled, and it often costs 
»uble to come to an understanding with him on 

under discussion, and to bring him to fix his eye 
nite point in question. 

sen already explained that the Logical principle in 
ir from being merely a subjective action in our 
rather the very universal, which as such is also 

This doctrine is illustrated in the case of under- 
be 6rst form of logical truths. Understanding in 

sense corresponds to what we call the goodness 

far as that means that finite things are and sub- 
mure, for example, we recognise the goodness of 

fact that the various classes or species of animals 

are provided with whatever ihey need for their 
Ml and welfare. Nor is man excepted, who, both 
vidual and as a nation, possesses partly in the 
imstances of climate, of quality and products of 
Mrtly in his natural parts or talents, all that is 
IT his maintenance and development Under this 
ierstanding is visible in every department of the 
torld ; and no object in that world can ever be 
ifect which does not give full satisfaction to the 
mderstanding. A state, for example, is imperfect, 
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so long as it has not reached a clear differentiation of orders 
and callings, and so long as those functions of politics and 
government, which are different in principle, have not 
evolved for themselves special organs, in the same way as 
we see, for example, the developed animal organism pro* 
vided with separate organs for the functions of sensation, 
motion, digestion, &c. 

The previous course of the discussion may serve to show, 
that understanding is indispensable ev^ in those spheres 
and regions of action which the popular fancy would deem 
furthest from it, and that in proportion as understanding b 
absent from them, imperfection is the result. Thb parti- 
cularly holds good of Art, Religion, and Philosophy. In 
Art, for example, understanding is visible where the forms 
of beauty, which differ in principle, are kept distinct and 
exhibited in their purity. The same thing holds good also 
of single works of art It is part of the beauty and perfection 
of a dramatic poem that the characters of the severd 
persons should be closely and faithfully maintained, and 
that the different aims and interests involved should be 
plainly and decidedly exhibited. Or again, take the province 
of Religion. The superiority of Greek over Northeni 
mythology (apart from other differences of subject-matter 
and conception) mainly consists in this : that in the former 
the individual gods are fashioned into forms of sculpture-like 
distinctness of outline, while in the latter the figures fedc 
away vaguely and hazily into one another. Lastly comes 
Philosophy. That Philosophy never can get on without 
the understanding hardly calls for special remark after what 
has been said. Its foremost requirement is that every 
thought shall be grasped in its full precision, and nothing 
allowed to remain vague and indefinite. 

It is usually added that understanding must not go too 
far. Which is so far correct, that understanding is not an 
ultimate, but on the contrary finite, and so constituted that 
when carried to extremes it veers round to its opposite. It 
is the fashion of youth to dash about in abstractions : but the 
man who has learnt to know life steers clear of the abstract 
* either — or,' and keeps to the concrete. 




81.) (3) In the Dialectical stage these finite charac- 
terisations or formulae supersede themselves, and pass 
inio their opposites. 

(i) But when the Dialectical principle is employed 
by the understanding separately and independently, — 
especially as seen in its application to philosophical 
theories, Dialectic becomes Scepticism ; in which the 
result that ensues from its action is presented as a 
mere negation. 

(a) It is customary to treat Dialectic as an adven- 
titious art. which for very wantonness introduces con- 
fusion and a mere semblance of contradiction into 
definite notions. And in that light, the semblance is 
Uie nonentity, while the true reality is supposed to be- 
long to the original dicta of understanding. Often, 
Indeed, Dialectic is nothing more than a subjective see- 
aw of arguments pro and con, where the absence of 
acriing thought is disguised by the subtlety which gives 
birth to such arguments. But in its true and proper 
diaracler, Dialectic is the very nature and essence of 
ei'crything predicated by mere understanding, — the law 
of things and of the finite as a whole. Dialectic is 
diBerent from ' Reflection.' In the first instance, Reflec- 
tion is that movement out beyond the isolated predicate 
Dfathing which gives it some reference, and brings out 
iti relativity, while still in other respects leaving it its 
•oUted validity. But by Dialectic is meant the in- 
twdling tendency outwards by which the one-sidedness 
ind limitation of the predicates of understanding is seen 
n its true light, and shown to be the negation of them, 
'oranylhing to be finite isjust to suppress itself and put 
Iscif aside. Thus understood the Dialectical principle 
onstitules the life and soul of scientific progress, the 
ynamic which alone gives immanent connexion and 
ccessity to the body of science ; and, in a word, is seen 
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to constitute the real and true, as opposed to the ex- 
ternal, exaltation abo\'e the finite. 

(i) It is of the highest importance to ascertain and under- 
stand rightly the nature of Dialectic Wherever there is 
movement, wherever there is life, wherever anything is 
carried into effect in the actual world, there Dialectic is at 
work. It is also the soul of all knowledge which is truly 
scientific. In the popular way of looking at things, the 
refusal to be bound by the abstract deliverances of unde^ 
standing appears as fairness, which, according to the proverb 
Live and let live, demands that each should have its turn; 
we admit the one, but we admit the other also. But when 
we look more closely, we find that the limitations of the 
finite do not merely come from without ; that its own nature 
is the cause of its abrogation, and that by its own act it 
passes into its counterpart We say, for instance, that man 
is mortal, and seem to think that the ground of his death is 
in external circumstances only; so that if this way of 
looking were correct, man would have two special properties, 
vitality and — also— mortality. But the true view of the matter 
is that life, as life, involves the germ of death, and that the 
finite, being radically self-contradictory, involves its own 
self-suppression. 

Nor, again, is Dialectic to be confounded with mere 
Sophistry. The essence of Sophistry lies in giving authority 
to a partial and abstract principle, in its isolation, as may 
suit the interest and particular situation of the individual 
at the time. For example, a regard to my existence, and 
my having the means of existence, is a vital motive of conduct, 
but if I exclusively emphasise this consideration or motive 
of my welfare, and draw the conclusion that I may steal or 
betray my country, we have a case of Sophistry. Similarly, 
it is a vital principle in conduct that I should be sub- 
jectively free, that is to say, that I should have an insight 
into what I am doing, and a conviction that it is right. But 
if my pleading insists on this principle alone I fall into 
Sophistry, such as would overthrow all the principles of 
morality. From this sort of party-pleading Dialectic is 



DIALECTIC. 

I "rtoUy different ; its purpose is to study things in their own 
f Wng and movement and thus to demonstrate the finitude of 
(he partial categories of understanding. 

Oifllectic il may be added, is no novelty in philosophy. 
Among the ancients Plato is termed the inventor ot 
I'laleetic ; and his right to the name rests on the fact, that 
'■'^e Platonic philosophy first gave the free scientific, and 
!us at the same time the objective, form to Dialectic, 
"■■crates, as we should expect from the general character 
'I his philosophising, has the dialectical element in a pre- 
dominantly subjective shape, that of Irony. He used to 
(urn his Dialectic, first against ordinary consciousness, and 
then especially against the Sophists, In his conversations 
he used to simulate the wish for some clearer knowledge 
Jbout the subject under discussion, and after putting all 
"ins of questions with that intent, he drew on those with 
■ihom he conversed to the opposite of what their first im- 
pre«^ons had pronounced correct. If, for instance, the 
Sophists claimed to be teachers, Socrates by a series of 
Tiiestions forced the Sophist Protagoras to confess that ail 
'■iming is only recollection. In his more strictly scientific 
'^I'logues Plato employs the dialectical method to show the 
■Jiiiude of all hard and fast terms of understanding. Thus 
in the Parmenides he deduces the many from the one, and 
^ows nevertheless that the many cannot bill define itself 
IE the one. In this grand style did Plato treat Dialectic. In 
Tiodem times il was, more than any other, Kant who re- 
-j^itated the name of Dialectic, and restored it to its post 
i honour. He did it, as we have seen {% 48), by working 
■ui the Antinomies of the reasoa The problem of these 
Antinomies is no mere subjective piece of work oscillating 
-.iween one set of grounds and another ; it really serves 
. show that every abstract proposition of understanding, 
ifcen precisely as it is given, naturally veers round into its 

However reluctant Understanding may be to admit the 
iciion of Dialectic, we must not suppose that the recognition 
■'f its existence is peculiarly confined to the philosopher. 
il would be truer to say that Dialectic gives expression to a 
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It bI ccicr irvoss of conacioDS&esSi and 
n jfEitsra iszi^srtsnn, Z vsjii'jnmjc rfas sanxmnds us nay 
>: Tti^^i 25- ar n^amrs nf I n a ' i ^rnc Wc are aware thai 
^"j-TTT.Tr^ fnjf TT^TT if nsrnr saSile and qhimatr, is 
nciKT znnr^-snt- anr Trsxsiac : anc dds is exactly wfail 
-v^ Tn^io Jv mic Zrjus^zx: izzxk fmrf . by vfaich the fiiiiite,«5 
mriiiuii^ .ciifr ziuc ^nac r & :s Kc-ced berood its own im- 
nwrinr? :r Tiinrii >sizu: i: tzrx soodenhr into its opposite. 
Tkt nr'"^ Tie^jrz zns x St> lamrrnec Understanding with 
-msL ^ nxriiiesr n zsis. Ttrcuuir :*a££ :c ii>e goodness of God; 
-v- jETj T»:xv r'Tiant nf TnaiKor. ir :be same objective sig- 
T.:firjninz. znm cs jmccitz lasFwsrs :r> ibe kiea of his power. 
Al -'i-r^j^ -v^ srj — aac a^ tie rrie «\»id as such,— are 
D.•»;c^^i . xzii sr sittm ic* -we hrre a vision of Dialecticis 
rrt* i3i-T'=rsii sx. xTTsadrur ic«^r before w^hich nothing 
TJiz <ay. ]^^'w^i'^^ ier^r- r:»i scx^ue it may deem itsett 
Tzri rJCf^.ry :r 7»r*t^r 5:«r< r-rc r s irse, exhaust the depth 
.-: -jirt :^-r-rz rjc--^ :r IT'S =?:c:- :.:'G.>c; but it certainly 
:"-.-r3 i -r.zL sir:— rer: _r i_I r^!ip:cs rr-nsci ousness^ 

A;vLr: rr:c= it-s ^-i^-inl re. f-.-tr.-ny v-^f Dialectic, we find 
tri^:-* :z -I* rr;^5ei=^; 1= eiriii rf ihe particular provinces 
zz.'Z z2-istz<^ :: ir- nxnnl i=i ih-e sr'irimal world. Take as 
1=. CisZr3Zi-:c :he =::c<::: :f ihe heivenlv bodies. At this 
nicz-t-Z ih-e rlir:-*^ sCtnvis :~ uiis sp^r-c bet implicitlj' it is the 
■p-.-isizliT/ ::' beir^ ir. izrch-er 5>?c; and that possibility of 
b^lr.^ rche raise ihe pli::« briz^ into existence by mo\Tng. 
Siniilarly the * ph\-s:cal ' elenients prove to be Dialectical 
The pr.xress ci meterr^Ic^gical action is the exhibition of 
their Dialecdc. It 15 the same dynamic that lies at the root 
of ever\' «>ther namral process, and, as it virere, forces nature 
out of itself. To illustrate the presence of Dialectic in the 
spiritual world, especially in the pro\'inces of law and mo- 
ralit}-, we have only to recollect how general experience 
shows us the extreme of one state or action suddenly shift- 
ing into its opposite : a Dialectic which is recognised in 
many u'ays in common proverbs. Thus stifftmum jus 
summa injuria: which means, that to dri\'e an abstract 
right to its extremity is to do a wrong. In political life, 
as every one knows, extreme anarch}' and extreme despot- 
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ism naturally lead to one another. The perception of Dia- 
leajc in the province of individual Ethics is seen in the 
Wfll-ltnowTi adages. Pride comes before a fall : Too much 
wii outwits itself. Even feeling, bodily as well as mental, 
fias its Dialectic. Every one knows how the extremes of 
pain and pleasure pass into each other : the heart overflow- 
ing with joy seeks relief in tears, and the deepest melan- 
choly will at times betray its presence by a smile. 

I3| Scepticism should not be looked upon merely as a 
doctrine of doubL It would be more correct to say that the 
Sceptic has no doubt of his point, which is the nothingness 
rfaJi finite existence. He who only doubts still clings to 
the hope that his doubt may be resolved, and that one or 
other of the definite views, between which he wavers, will 
mm out solid and true. Scepticism properly so called is a 
very different thing : it is complete hopelessness about all 
which understanding counts stable, and the feeling to which 
it gives birth is one of unbroken calmness and inward re- 
pose. Such at least is the noble Scepticism of antiquity, 
especially as exhibited in the writings of Sextus Empiricus, 
when in the later times of Rome it had been systematised as 
a complement to the dogmatic systems of Stoic and Epi- 
curean. Of far other stamp, and to be strictly distinguished 
from il, is the modern Scepticism already mentioned (^ 39), 
which partly preceded the Critical Philosophy, and partly 
sprung out of it. That later Scepticism consisted solely in 
denying the truth and certitude of the super-sensible, and in 
pobting to the facts of sense and of immediate sensations as 
what we have to keep to. 

Even to this day Scepticism is oflen spoken of as the 
irresistible enemy of all positive knowledge, and hence of 
philosophy, in so far as philosophy is concerned with posi- 
tive knowledge. But in these statements there is a miscon- 
ception. It is only the finite thought of abstract understand- 
ing which has to fear Scepticism, because unable to with- 
Uand it: philosophy includes the sceptical principle as a 
subordinate fimclion of its own, in the shape of Dialectic. 
In contradistinction to mere Scepticism, however, philosophy 
docs not remain content with the purely negative result of 
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Dialectic The sceptic mistakes the true value c^ his resnltr 
when he supposes it to be no more than a negation pure and 
simple. For the negative, which emerges as the result of 
dialectic, is, because a result, at the same time the positive: 
it contains what it results from, absorbed into itself, and 
made part of its own nature. Thus conceived, however, 
the dialectical stage has the features characterising the third 
grade of logical truth, the speculative form, or form of posi- 
tive reason. 

82. (y) The Speculative stage, or stage of Positive 
Reason, apprehends the unity of terms (propositions) 
in their opposition,— the affirmative, which is involved 
in their disintegration and in their transition. 

(i) The result of Dialectic is positive, because it has 
a definite content, or because its result is not empty and 
abstract nothing, but the negation of certain specific 
propositions which are contained in the result, — for the 
ver}' reason that it is a resultant and not an immediate no- 
thing. (2) It follows from this that the 'reasonable' 
result, though it be only a thought and abstract, is still 
a concrete, being not a plain formal unity, but a unity 
of distinct propositions. Bare abstractions or formal 
thoughts are therefore no business of philosophy, which 
has to deal only with concrete thoughts. (3) The logic 
of mere Understanding is involved in Speculative logic, 
and can at will be elicited from it, by the simple process 
of omitting the dialectical and ' reasonable ' element 
When that is done, it becomes what the common logic 
is, a descriptive collection of sundry thought-forms and 
rules which, finite though they are, are taken to be some- 
thing infinite. 

If we consider onl}' what it contains, and not how it con- 
tains it, the true reason-world, so far from being the exclu- 
sive property of philosophy, is the right of every human 
being on whatever grade of culture or mental growth he 
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may stand ; which would justify man's ancient title of ra- 
tional being. The general mode by which experience first 
makes us aware of the reasonable order of things is by 
jctcpied and unreasoned belief; and the character of the 
rational, as already noted {% 45), is to be unconditioned, and 
thus to be self-contained, self-determining. In this sense 
man above all things becomes aware of the reasonable order, 
when he knows of God, and knows him to be the completely 
wlf-dctcrmined. Similarly, the consciousness a citizen has 
of his country and its laws is a perception of the reason- 
world, so long as he looks up to them as unconditioned and 
likewise universal powers, to which he must subject his in- 
dividual will. And in the same sense, the knowledge and 
will of the child is rational, when he knows his parents' 
Hill, and wills it. 

Now, to turn these rational {of course positively-rational) 
fwlitics into speculative principles, the only thing needed is 
that they be Ihovght The expression ' Speculation ' in 
fommon life is often used with a very vague and at the 
Mmc time secondary sense, as when we speak of a matri- 
moniftl or a commercial speculation. By this we only 
mean two things: first, that what is immediately at hand 
has to be passed and left behind; and secondly, that the 
wbjeet-malter of such speculations, though in the first place 
only subjective, must not remain so, but be realised or 
translated into objectivity. 

What was some time ago remarked respecting the Idea, 
nay be applied to this common usage of the term ' specula- 
iOD ' : and 'we may add that people who rank themselves 
nongst the educated expressly speak of speculation even 
» if ii were something purely subjective, A certain theory 
f some conditions and circumstances of nature or mind may 
e, say these people, very fine and correct as a matter of 
jecutation, but it contradicts experience and nothing of the 
Ml 13 admissible in reality. To this the answer is, that the 
>ccuiative is in its true signification, neither preliminarily 
»r even definitively, something merely subjective : that, on 
a.fDntrary, it expressly rises above such oppositions as 
[ibctween subjective and objective, which the under- 
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Standing cannot get over, and absorbing them in itself, 
evinces its own concrete and all-embracing natm^. A one- 
sided proposition therefore can never even give expression 
to a speculative truth. If we say, for example, that the 
absolute is the unity of subjective and objective, we are 
undoubtedly in the right, but so far one-sided, as we enun- 
date the unity only and lay the accent upon it, forgetting 
that in reality the subjective and objective are not merely 
identical but also distinct 

Speculative truth, it may also be noted, means very mudi 
the same as what, in special connexion with religious ex- 
perience and doctrines, used to be called Mysticism. The 
term Mysticism is at present used, as a rule, to designate 
what is mysterious and incomprehensible: and in propor- 
tion as their general culture and way of thinking vary, the 
epithet is applied by one class to denote the real and the 
true, by another to name everything connected vyrith super- 
stition and deception. On which we first of all remark that 
there is mystery in the mystical, only however for the un- 
derstanding which is ruled by the principle of abstract 
identity; whereas the mystical, as synonymous with the 
speculative, is the concrete unity of those propc^tions, 
which understanding only accepts in their separation and 
opposition. And if those who recognise Mysticism as the 
highest truth are content to leave it in its original utter 
mystery, their conduct only proves that for them too, as 
well as for their antagonists, thinking means abstract iden- 
tification, and that in their opinion, therefore, truth can only 
be won by renouncing thought, or as it is frequently ex- 
pressed, by leading the reason captive. But, as we have 
seen, the abstract thinking of understanding is so far from 
being either ultimate or stable, that it shows a perpetual 
tendency to work its own dissolution and swing round into 
its opposite. Reasonableness, on the contrary, just consists 
in embracing within itself these opposites as unsubstantial 
elements. Thus the reason-world may be equally styled 
mystical, — not however because thought cannot both reach 
and comprehend it, but merely because it lies beyond the 
compass of understanding. 
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83,] Logic is subdivided into three parts : — 
1- The Doctrine of Being ; 
II. The Doctrine of Essence ; 
HI. The Doctrine of Notion and Idea. 
Tlial is, into the Theory of Thought : 
' I. in its immediacy : the notion implicit and in 
gemi. 

11. In its reflection and mediation : the being- for- self 
Md show of the notion. 

ill. In its return into itself, and its developed abid- 
ing by itself: the notion in and for itself. 

The division of Logic now given, as well as the whole of 
ihc previous discussion on the nature of thought, is antici- 
patorj-: and the justification, or proof of it, can only result 
from ibe detailed treatment of thought itself. For in philo- 
sophy, to prove means to show how the subject by and from 
"self makes itself what it is. The relation in which these 
ihree leading grades of thought, or of the logical Idea, stand 
to each other must be conceived as follows. Truth comes 
only with the notion : or, more precisely, the notion is the 
troth of being and essence, both of which, when separately 
maintained in their isolation, cannot but be untrue, the 
former because it is exclusively immediate, and the latter 
because it is exclusively mediate. Why then, it may be 
asked, begin with the false and not at once with the true? 
To which we answer that truth, to deserve the name, must 
Bulhcnlicatc its own truth : which authentication, here within 
llie sphere of logic, is given, when the notion demonstrates 
Itself to be what is mediated by and with iUelf, and thus at 
the same lime to be truly immediate. This relation be- 
tween the three stages of the logical Idea appears in a real 
and concrete shape thus: God, who is the truth, is known 
hy us in his truth, that is, as absolute spirit, only in so far as 
wt at the same time recognise that the world which He 
f^reated, nature and the finite spirit, are, in their difference 
from God, untrue. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FIRST SUB-DIVISION OF LOGIC. 

THE DOCTRINE OF BEING. 

84.] Being is the notion implicit only: its special 
forms have the predicate ' is * ; when they are distin- 
guished they are each of them an 'other' : and the shape 
which dialectic takes in them, ue. their further spedali-' 
sation, is a passing over into another. This further 
determination, or specialisation, is at once a forth-put- 
ting and in that way a disengaging of the notion implicit 
in being ; and at the same time the withdrawing of 
being inwards, its sinking deeper into itself. Thus the 
explication of the notion in the sphere of being docs 
two things : it brings out the totality of being, and it 
abolishes the immediacy of being, or the form of being 
as such. 

86.] Being itself and the special sub-categories of it 
which follow, as well as those of logic in general, may 
be looked upon as definitions of the Absolute, or meta- 
physical definitions of God : at least the first and third 
category in every triad may, — the first, where the 
thought-form of the triad is formulated in its simplicity, 
and the third, being the return from differentiation to a 
simple self-reference. For a metaphysical definition of 
God is the expression of his nature in thoughts as such: 
and logic embraces all thoughts so long as they continue 
in the thought-form. The second sub-category in each 
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id, where the grade of thought is in its differentiation, 
n the other hand, a definition of the finite. The 
Itjection to the form of definition is that it implies a 
mething in the mind's eye on which these predicates 
by fasten. Thus even the Absolute (though it pur- 
I express God in the style and character of 
loughti in comparison with its predicate (which really 
J distinctly expresses in thought what the subject 
, is as yet only an inchoate pretended thought 
—the indeterminate subject of predicates yet to come. 
TTie thought, which is here the matter of sole import- 
ance, is contained only in the predicate : and hence the 
propositional form, like the said subject, viz. the Abso- 
lute, is a mere superfluity (cf. § 31, and below, on the 
Judgment). 

E«h of the three spheres of the logical idea proves to be 
* systematic whole of thought-terms, and a phase of the 
Absoiuie. This is the case with Being, containing the three 
gndes of quality, quantity, and measure. Quality is, in the 
first place, (he character identical with being : so identical, 
thai a thing ceases to be what it is, if it loses its quality. 
Quantity, or the contrary, is the character external to being. 
inU does not affect the being at alt. Thus e.g. a house re- 
mains what it is, whether it be greater or smaller; and red 
remains red, whether it be brighter or darker. Measure, 
the third grade of being, which is the uoity of the first two," 
is a qualitative quantity. All things have their measure : i.e. 
Ifie quantitative terms of their existence, their being so or so 
great, docs not matter within certain limits ; but when these 
limits are exceeded by an additional more or less, the things 
cease to be what they were. From measure follows the 
ads-ance to the second sub-division of the idea, Essence. 

The three forms of being here mentioned, just because 
ihey arc the first, are also the poorest, i. e. the most abstract. 
[mmediate (sensible) consciousness, in so far as it simul- 
taneously includes an intellectual element, is especially re- 
stricted to tlie abstract categories of quality and quantity. 
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The sensuous consciousness is in ordinary esdmadon the 
most concrete and thus also the richest; but that is only 
true as regards materials, whereas, in reference to the thought 
it contains, it is really the poorest and most abstract 

A. — Quality. 
(a) Being. 

86.] Pure Being makes the beginning : because it is 
on one hand pure thought, and on the other immediacy 
itself, simple and indeterminate ; and the first beginning 
cannot be mediated by anything, or be further deter- 
mined. 

All doubts and admonitions, which might be brought 
against beginning the science with abstract empty being; 
will disappear, if we only perceive what a beginning 
naturally implies. It is possible to define being as 
'1 = 1,' as 'Absolute Indifference' or Identity, and so 
on. Where it is felt necessary to begin either with 
what is absolutely certain, i,e. the certainty of oneself, 
or with a definition or intuition of the absolute truth, 
these and other forms of the kind may be looked on as 
if they must be the first. But each of these forms con- 
tains a mediation, and hence cannot be the real first: 
for all mediation implies advance made from a first on 
to a second, and proceeding from something different 
If 1 = 1, or even the intellectual intuition, are really 
taken to mean no more than the first, they are in this 
mere immediacy identical with being : while conversely, 
pure being, if abstract no longer, but including in it 
mediation, is pure thought or intuition. 

If we enunciate Being as a predicate of the Absolute, 
we get the first definition of the latter. The Absolute 
is Being. This is (in thought) the absolutely initial 
definition, the most abstract and stinted. It is the defi- 
nition given by the Eleatics, but at the same time is also 
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W well-known deRnition of God as the sum of all reali- 
es, It means, in short, that we are to set aside that 
milation which is in every reality, so that God shall 
c only the real in all reality, the superlatively real, 
ir, if we reject reality, as implying a reflection, we get 
more immediate or unreflected statement of the same 
ling, when Jacobi says that the God of Spinoza is the 
Hitdpium of being in all existence. 
(i) When thinking is to begin, we have nothing but thought 
1 its merest indclerminateness : for we cannot determine 
oless there is both one and another; and in the beginning 
icre is yet no other. The indelerminaie, as we here have 
, ia the blank we begin with, not a feature! essness reached 
y abstraction, not the elimination of all character, but the 
riginal feature! essness which precedes all definite character 
Qdistheveryfirstofall. And this wc call Being. Itisnotto 
( felt, or perceived by sense, or pictured in iniaginadon : it is 
nly and merely thought, and as such it forms the beginning, 
^nce also is indeterminate, but in another sense : it has 
■svereed the process of mediation and contains implicit the 
ettrmination it has absorbed. 

(a) In the history of philosophy the different stages of the 
igical Idea assume the shape of successive systems, each 
Wed on a particular definidon of the Absolute. As the 
igical Idea is seen to unfold itself in a process from the 
Mtracl to the concrete, so in the history of philosophy the 
irliesi systems are the most abstract, and thus at the same 
me the poorest. The relation too of the earlier to the later 
I'Stcms of philosophy is much like the relation of the cor- 
=tponding stages of the logical Idea : in other words, the 
irlicr are preserved in the later ; but subordinated and sub- 
icrgcd. This is the true meaning of a much misunderstood 
hciiomenon in the history of philosophy — the refutation of 
K system by another, of an earlier by a later. Most com- 
lonly the refutation is taken in a purely negative sense to 
lean that the system refuted has ceased to count for any- 
"ng, has been set aside and done for. Were it so, the 
istoryof philosophy would be of all studies most saddening, 
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displaying, as it does, the refutation of every system which 
time has brought forth. Now, although it may be admitted 
that every philosophy has been refuted, it must be in an 
equal degree maintained, that no philosophy has been re- 
futed, nay, or can be refuted. And that in two ways. For 
first, every philosophy that deserves the name always cm- 
bodies the Idea : and secondly, every system represents one 
particular factor or particular stage in the evolution of the 
Idea. The refutation of a philosophy, therefore, only means 
that its barriers are crossed, and its special principle reduced 
to a factor in the completer principle that follows. Thus the 
history of philosophy, in its true meaning, deals not vnth a 
past, but with an eternal and veritable present : and, in its 
results, resembles not a museum of the aberrations of the 
human intellect, but a Pantheon of Godlike figures. These 
figures of Gods are the various stages of the Idea, as they 
come forward one after another in dialectical development 
To the historian of philosophy it belongs to point out QK)re 
precisely, how far the gradual evolution of his theme coin- 
cides with, or swerves from, the dialectical unfolding of the 
pure logical Idea. It is sufficient to mention here, that logic 
begins where the proper history of philosophy begios. 
Philosophy began in the Eleatic school, especially with Par- 
menides. Parmenides, who conceives the absolute as Being, 
says that * Being alone is and Nothing is not.' Such was 
the true starting-point of philosophy, which is always know- 
ledge by thought : and here for the first time we find pure 
thought seized and made an object to itself. 

Men indeed thought from the beginning : (for thus only 
were they distinguished from the animals). But thousands 
of years had to elapse before they came to apprehend thought 
in its purity, and to see in it the truly objective. The Elea- 
tics are celebrated as daring thinkers. But this nominal 
admiration is often accompanied by the remark that they 
went too far, when they made Being alone true, and denied 
the truth of every other object of consciousness. We must 
go further than mere Being, it is true : and yet it is absurd to 
speak of the other contents of our consciousness as some- 
what as it were outside and beside Being, or to say that 




ihtre are oiher things, as well as Being, The true slate of 
iht case IS rather as follows. Being, as Being, is nothing 
fiitd or ultimate ; it yields to dialectic and sinks into its op- 
posite, which, also taken immediately, is Nothing. After all, 
the point is, that Being is the first pure Thought; whatever 
elseyoo may bepn with (the 1 = 1, the absolute indifference, or 
W himself), you begin with a figure of materialised concep- 
tion, not a prorfuct of thought ; and that, so far as its thoughl- 
corileni is concerned, such beginning is merely Being. 

87.] But this mere Being, as it is mere abstraction, 
is therefore the absolutely negative: which, in a simi- 
lirly immediate aspect, is just Nothing. 

(i) Hence wa.s derived the second definition of the 
Absolute ; the Absolute is the Nought. In fact this 
dtfinition Is implied in saying that the thing-in-ilself 
is the indeterminate, utterly without form and so 
without content,— or in saying that God is only the 
supreme Being and nothing more ; for this is really 
declaring him to be the same negativity as above. The 
Nothing which the Buddhists make the universal prin- 
ciple, as well as the final aim and goal of everything, is 
the same abstraction, 

(a) If the opposition in thought is stated in this im- 
mediacy as Being and Nothing, the shock of its nullity 
u loo great not to stimulate the attempt to fix Being and 
s«ure it against the transition into Nothing. With this 
init-nt, reflection has recourse to the plan of discovering 
some fixed predicate for Being, to mark it off from 
Nothing. Thus we find Being identified with what 
persists amid all change, with tnalfer, susceptible of 
innumerable determinations,— or even, unreflectingly, 
*ilh a single existence, any chance object of the senses 
or of the mind. But every additional and more concrete 
characterisation causes Being to lose that integrity and 
simplicity it has in the beginning. Only in, and by 
virtue of, this mere generality is it Nothing, something 

Vol. 11. M 
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inexpressible, whereof the distinction from Nothing 
a mere intention or meaning. 

All that is wanted is to realise that these beginnii^ 
are nothing but these empty abstractions, one as emp 
as the other. The instinct that induces us to attach 
settled import to Being, or to both, is the very necess 
which leads to the onward movement of Being a 
Nothing, and gives them a true or concrete signiBcam 
This advance is the logical deduction and the movemi 
of thought exhibited in the sequel. The reflection whi 
finds a profounder connotation for Being and Nothi 
is nothing but logical thought, through which such a 
notation is evolved, not, however, in an accidental, bu 
necessary way. Every signification, therefore, in whi 
they afterwards appear, is only a more precise specifit 
tion and truer definition of the Absolute. And when 
that is done, the mere abstract Being and Nothing are 
replaced by a concrete in which both these elements 
form an org.inic part. — The supreme form of Nought as 
a separate principle would be Freedom : but Freedom 
is negativity in that stage, when it sinks self-absorbed 
to supreme intensity, and is itself an affirmation, and 
even absolute afhrmation. 

The distinction between Being and Nought is, in the first 
pliKc, only implicit, and not yet actually made : they only 
M(gA/ to be distinguished. A distinction of course implies 
two things, and that one of them possesses an attribuie 
which is not found in the other. Being however is an abso- 
lute absence of attributes, and so is Nought Hence the 
distinction between the two is only meant to be ; it is a quite 
nontinal distinction, which is at the same time no distinction. 
In all other cases of difl'erencc there is some common point 
which comprehends both things. Suppose r.g. we spcat of 
tww different species: the genus fonns a common ground 
for both. But in the case of mere Being and Nothing, dis- 
tinction is without a t>oltom to stand upon: hence there can be 
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> distinction, both determinations being the same bottom- 
Bness. If it be replied that Being and Nothing are both 
1 thoughts, so that thought may be reckoned common 
)und, the objector forgets that Being is not a particular 
nite thought, and hence, being quite indeterminate, is 
ght not to be distinguished from Nothing.— It is natural 
r us to represent Being as absolute riches, and No- 
Ihing as absolute poverty. Bui if when we view the whole 
irorld we can only say that everything is, and nothing 
more, we are neglecting all speciality and, instead of abso- 
liilc plenitude, we have absolute emptiness. The same stric- 
ture is applicable to (hose who define God to be mere 
Being; a delinition not a whit better than that of the Bud- 
dhists, who make God to be Nought, and who from that 
pnociplc draw the further conclusion that self-annihilation is 
Ibe means by which man becomes God. 

88.] Nothing, if it be thus immediate and equal to 
iudt is also conversely the same as Being is. The 
inith of Being and of Nothing is accordingly the unity 
trfthe two : and this unity is Becoming. 

(li The proposition that Being and Nothing is the 
«me seems so paradoxical to the imagination or under- 
standing, that it is perhaps taken for a joke. And in- 
dted it is one of the hardest things thought expects 
itself to do : for Being and Nothing exhibit the funda- 
mental contrast in all its immediacy,— that is, without the 
one term being invested with any attribute which would 
involve its connexion with the other. This attribute 
Iwwever, as the above paragraph points out, is implicit 
in them — the attribute which is just the same in both. 
So far the deduction of their unity is completely analy- 
tical; indeed the whole progress of philosophising in 
every case, if it be a methodical, that is to say a neces- 
sary, progress, merely renders explicit what is implicit 
in a notion. — It is as correct however to say that Being 
and Nothing are altogether different, as to assert their 
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unity. The one is not what the other is. But since the 
distinction has not at this point assumed definite shape 
{Being and Nothing are still the immediate), it is, 
way that they have it, something unutterable, which we 
merely mean. 

(2) No great expenditure of wit is needed to make- 
fun of the maxim that Being and Nothing are the sam^. 
or rather to adduce absurdities which, it is erroneously 
asserted, are the consequences and illustrations of thtf 

If Being and Nought are identical, say these objeo 
tors, it follows that it makes no difference whether my 
home, my property, the air 1 breathe, this city, the siiOf 
the law. mind, God, are or are not. Now in some 
these cases, the objectors foist in private aims, the utili 
a thing has for me, and then ask, whether it be ail tbe 
same to me if the thing exist and if it do not. For that 
matter indeed, the teaching of philosophy is precisely 
what frees man from the endless crowd of finite 
and intentions, by making him so insensible to them, 
that their existence or non-existence is to him a matter 
of indifference. But it is ne\'er to be forgotten that, 
oncff mention something substantial, and you thereby 
creatr a connexion with other existences and other pur- 
poses which are tx kyfotkest worth having : and on such 
hypothesis it t-onics to depend whether the Being and 
not- Being of a detenninatc subject are the same or not 
A nibsl«ntijtl distinction is in these cases secretly sub- 
Mitut<Ml R^r the empty distinction of Being and Nought. 
In iithers of the cases referred to, it is virtually absolute 
esistences and \-tul ideas and aims, which are placet 
«ndev the n>erf category of Being or not-Being. B 
Ihrrv is ntttre M be Mid of these concrete objects, ihi 
that lh*>y twerrlj' are « ai« not Barren abstraction 
Kke liriixy; and Nothing -the initial categories whic 
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li»r that reason, are the scantiest anywhere to be found 
—are utterly inadequate to the nature of these objects. 
Substantial truth is something far above these abstrac- 
tions and their oppositions.— And always when a con- 
crete existence is disguised under the name of Being 
and nol-Being, empty-headedness makes its usual mis- 
likc of speaking about, and having in the mind an image 
of, something else than what is in question : and in this 
place the question is about abstract Being and Nothing. 
13} [l may perhaps be said that nobody can form 
J notion of the unity of Being and Nought. As for that, 
ihc notion of the unity is stated in the sections preced- 
ing, and that is all : apprehend that, and you have 
oimprehended this unity. What the objector really 
mtans by comprehension — by a notion— is more than 
hJi language properly implies : he wants a richer and 
more complex state of mind, a pictorial conception which 
ivill propound the notion as a concrete case and one 
mofe familiar to the ordinary operations of thought. 
And so long as incomprehensibility means only the want 
ofhabiluation for the effort needed to grasp an abstract 
thoiiglit, free from all sensuous admixture, and to seize 
i speculative truth, the reply to the criticism is, that 
philosophical knowledge is undoubtedly distinct in kind 
from the mode of knowledge best known in common 
Wc, as well as from that which reigns in the other 
Kiences. But if to have no notion merely means that 
*e cannot represent in imagination the oneness of Being 
"nd Nought, the statement is far from being true; for 
(Vciy one has countless ways of envisaging this unity. 
To say that we have no such conception can only mean, 
'hat in none of these images do we recognise the notion 
in question, and that we are not aware that they exem- 
plify it. The readiest example of it is Becoming. 
Every one has a mental idea of Becoming, and will 
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even allow that it is owidea : hewill further allow tha^ 
when it is analysed, it involves the attribute of Beings 
and also what is the very reverse of Being, viz. Nothing: 
and that these two attributes lie undivided in the 
idea: so that Becoming is the unity of Being and 
Nothing. — Another tolerably plain example is a Be- 
ginning. In its beginning, the thing is not yet, but it is 
more than merely nothing, for its Being is already in 
the beginning. Beginning is itself a case of Becoming; 
only the former term is employed with an eye to the 
further advance. — If we were to adapt logic to the more 
usual method of the sciences, we might start with the 
representation of a Beginning as abstractly thought, or 
with Beginning as such, and then analyse this repre- 
sentation ; and perhaps people would more readily 
admit, as a result of this analysis, that Being and 
Nothing present themselves as undivided in unity. 

(4) It remains to note that such phrases as ' Being 
and Nothing are the same,' or ' The unity of Being and 
Nothing '^like all other such unities, that of subject 
and object, and others — give rise to reasonable objec- 
tion. They misrepresent the facts, by giving an exclu- 
sive prominence to the unity, and leaving the difference 
which undoubtedly exists in it (because it is Being and 
Nothing, for example, the unity of which is declared) 
without any express mention or notice. It accordingly 
seems as if the diversity had been unduly put out of 
court and neglected. The fact is, no speculative prin- 
ciple can be correctly expressed by any such preposi- 
tional form, for the unity has to be conceived i« the 
diversity, which is all the while present and expticiL 
' To become ' is the true expression for the resultant of 
'To be' and 'Not to be ' ; it is theunityof the two; but 
not only is it the unity, it is also inherent unrest, — the 
unity, which is no mere reference-to-self and therefore 
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niihout movement, but which, through the diversity of 
Being and Nothing that is in it, is at war within itself. 
-Determinate being, on the other hand, is this unity, 
or Becoming in this form of unity: hence all that 'is 
ihere and so,' is one-sided and finite. The opposition 
between the two factors seems to have vanished ; it is 
only implied in the unity, it is not explicitly put in it. 
15) The maxim of Becoming, that Being is the pas- 
I uge into Nought, and Nought the passage into Being, is 
tonlroverted by the maxim of Pantheism, the doctrine 
rf the eternity of matter, that from nothing comes 
nothing, and that something can only come out of some- 
ihing. The ancients saw plainly that the maxtra, * From 
"'■thing comes nothing, from something something," 
really abolishes Becoming : for what it comes from and 
"hat it becomes are one and the same. Thus explained, 
the proposition is the maxim of abstract identity as up- 
held by the understanding. It cannot but seem strange, 
therefore, to hear such maxims as, 'Out of nothing 
romes nothing : Out of something comes something,' 
calmly taught in these days, without the teacher being 
in tfie least aware that they are the basis of Pantheism, 
md even without his knowing that the ancients have 
f*hausted all that is to be said about them. 

Becoming is the first concrete thought, and therefore the 
ftrst notion ; whereas Being juid Nought are empty abstrac- 
ijons. The notion of Being, therefore, of which we some- 
iimcs speak, must mean Becoming ; not the mere point 
of Being, which is empty Nothing, any more than Nothing, 
which is empty Being. In Being then we have Nothing, 
and in Nothing Being : but this Being which does not lose 
itself in Nothing is Becoming. Nor must wc omit the dis- 
tinction, while we emphasise the unity of Becoming: with- 
out that distinction we should once more return to abstract 
Being. Becoming is only the explicit statement of what 
Being is in its truth. 
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We ofl:cn hear it maintained that thought is opposed lo 
being. Now in the face of such a statemenl. our first ques- 
tion ought to be, what is meant by being. If we under- 
stand being as it is defined by reflection, all tlial we can say 
of it is that it is what is wholly identical and affirmative. And 
if we then look at thought, it cannot escape us that thought 
also is at least what is absolutely identical with itself. Both 
therefore, being as well as thouglit, have the same attribute. 
This identity of being and thought is not however to be 
taken in a concrete sense, as if we could say that a stone, so 
far as it has being, is the same as a thinking man. A concrete 
thing is always very different from the abstract category as 
such. And in the case of being, we are speaking of nothing 
concrete : for being is the utterly abstract. So far thei 
question regarding the being of God— a being which b id ^ 
itself concrete above all measure— is of slight importance. 

As the first concrete thought-term. Becoming is the fir* 
adequate vehicle of truth. In the history of philosophy, t' ' 
stage of the logical Idea finds its analogue in the system 
Heraclitus. When Heraciitus says 'All is flowing (niitr. 
he enunciates Becoming as the fundamental feature of a 
existence, whereas the Eleatics, as already remarked, saw 
the only truth in Being, rigid processless Being. Glancing 
at the principle of the Eleatics, Heraclitus then goes on 
to say ; Being no more is than not-Being \o\ihiv ^laWay t4 8ii 
rov fiT ffi-Tot i'orl) : a statement expressing the negativity of 
abstract Being, and its identity with not-Being, as made ex- 
plicit in Becoming : both abstractions being alike untenable. 
This may be looked at as an instance of the real refutation of 
one system by another. To refute a philosophy is to exhibit 
the dialectical movement in its principle, and thus reduce it 
to a constituent member of a higher concrete form of the 
Idea. Even Becoming however, taken at its best on its own 
ground, is an extremely poor term ; it needs to grow in 
depth and weight of meaning. Such deepened force we 
find f.g. in Life. Life is a Becoming; but that is not enough 
to exhaust the notion of life. A still higher form is found in 
Mind. Here too is Becoming, but richer and more inten- 
sive than mere logical Becoming. The elements, whose 
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linilyconsdtutea mind, are not the bare abstracts of Being and 
'>f N'ought, but the system of the logical Idea and of Nature. 

(b) Being Delcrmiitale. 

88.] In Becoming the Being which is one with 
Nothing, and the Nothing which is one with Being, are 
only vanishing factors ; they are and they are not. 
Thus by its inherent contradiction Becoming collapses 
into the unity in which the two elements are absorbed. 
This result is accordingly Being Determinate, (Being 
there and so.) 

in this first example we must call to mind, once for 
ali, what was stated in § 82 and in the note there : the 
I'tily way to secure any growth and progress in know- 
ledge is to hold results fast in their truth. There is 
absolutely nothing whatever in which we cannot and 
iiust not point to contradictions or opposite attributes ; 
and the abstraction made by understanding therefore 
::i-'ans a forcible insistance on a single aspect, and a real 
Ti.rt to obscure and remove all consciousness of the 
■:ier attribute which is involved. Whenever such con- 
-idiciion, then, is discovered in any object or notion, 
■' usual inference is, Hence this object is nothing. 
inusZeno, who first showed the contradiction native 
:'j motion, concluded that there is no motion : and the 
ancients, who recognised origin and decease, the two 
species of Becoming, as untrue categories, made use 
"t the expression that the One or Absolute neither 
arises nor perishes. Such a style of dialectic looks only 
aS the negative aspect of its result, and fails to notice, 
That is at the same time really present, the definite 
r^ult, in the present case a pure nothing, but a Nothing 
*hich includes Being, and, in Uke manner, a Being 
which includes Nothing, Hence Being Determinate is 
(1) ihe unity of Being and Nothing, in which we get rid 
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of the immediacy in these determinations, and their 
contradiction vanishes in their mutual connexion,— the 
unity in which they are only constituent elements. And 
(2) since the result is the abolition of the contradictioD, 
it comes in the shape of a simple unity with itself: that 
is to say, it also is Being, but Being with negation or 
determinateness : it is Becoming expressly put in the 
form of one of its elements, viz. Being. 

Even our ordinary conception of Becoming implies that 
somewhat comes out of it, and that Becoming therefore has 
a result But this conception gives rise to the question, how 
Becoming does not remain mere Becoming, but has a it- 
suit ? The answer to this question follows from what Be- 
coming has already shown itself to be. Becoming ahva^ 
contains Being and Nothing in such a way, that these two 
are always changing into each other, and reciprocally can- 
celling each other. Thus Becoming stands before us io 
utter resdessness— unable however to maintain itself in 
this abstract restlessness : for since Being and Nothing 
vanish in Becoming (and that is the very notion of Becom- 
ing), the latter must vanish also. Becoming is as it were a 
fire, which dies out in itself, when it consumes its material 
The result of this process however is not an empty Nothing, 
but Being identical with the negation, — what we call Being 
Determinate (being then and there) : the primary import of 
which evidently is that it has become, 

90.] (a) Determinate Being is Being with a character 
or mode — which simply is ; and such un-mediated 
character is Quality. And as reflected into itself in 
this its character or mode, Determinate Being is a some- 
what, an existent. — The categories, which issue by 
a closer analysis of Determinate Being, need only be 
mentioned briefly. 

Quality may be described as the determinate mode immc" 
diate and identical with Being— as distinguished from Quan- 
tity (to come afterwards), which, although a mode of Being, 




IS no longer immediately ideatical with Being, but a mode 
indifferent and external to h. A Something is what it is in 
virtue of its quality, and losing its quality it ceases to be what 
il is. Quality, moreover, is completely a category only of 
the finite, and for that reason loo it has its proper place in 
Nature, not in the world of Mind. Thus, for example, in 
N'llure what are styled the elementary bodies, oxygen, 
niirogen, &c-i should be regarded as existing quatides. But 
in the sphere of mind. Quality appears in a subordinate way 
nnly. and not as if its qualitativeness could exhaust any 
fccific aspect of mind. If, for example, we consider the 
whjective mind, which forma the object of psychology, we 
"uy describe what is called (moral and mental) character, as 
in logical language identical with Quality. This however 
floes not mean that character is a mode of being which per- 
"«lea the soul and is immediately identical with it, as is the 
o« in the natural world with the elementary bodies before 
ittntioncd. Yet a more distinct manifestation of Quality as 
•iieh, in mind even, is found in the case of besotted or morbid 
ronditions, especially in states of passion and when the pas- 
wn rises to derangement. The state of mind of a deranged 
ptrson, being one mass of jealousy, fear, &c., may suitably 
^ described as Quality. 

8L] Quality, as detcrminateness which 15, as con- 
trasted with the Negation which is involved in it but 
•tisinguishcd from It, is Reality. Negation is no longer 
*n abstract nothing, but, as a determinate being and 
somewhat, is only a form on such being — it is as Other- 
less. Since this otherness, though a determination 
of Quality itself, is in the first instance distinct from it, 
Quality is Being-for- another— an expansion of the mere 
point of Determinate Being, or of Somewhat. The 

tas such of Quality, contrasted with this reference 
ewhat else, is Being- by- self, 
foundation of all dctemiinateness is negation (as 
] says, Omnis riflentiinatio est ntgalia). The unre- 
Iccting observer supposes that determinate things are merely 
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positive, and pins them down under the form of being. 
Mere being however is not the end of the matter :— it is, as 
we have already seen, utter emptiness and instability besides. 
Still, when abstract being is confused in this way with bdng 
modified and determinate, it implies some perception of tbe 
fact that, though in determinate being there is involved tn 
element of negation, this element is at first wrapped up, as it 
were, and only comes to the front and receives its due in 
Being-for-self.— If we go on to consider determinate Being 
as a determinateness which is, we get in this way what is 
called Reality. We speak, for example, of the reality of a 
plan or a purpose, meaning thereby that they are no longer 
inner and subjective, but have passed into being-there-and- 
then. In the same sense the body may be called the reality 
of the soul, and the law the reality of freedom, and the world 
altogether the reality of the divine idea. The word 'reality' 
is however used in another acceptation to mean that some- 
thing behaves conformably to its essential characteristic or 
notion. For example, we use the expression : This is a real 
occupation : This is a real man. Here the term does not 
merely mean outward and immediate existence : but rather 
that some existence agrees with its notion. In which sense, 
be it added, real'ty is not distinct from the ideality which 
wc shall in the first instance become acquainted with in the 
shape of Being-for-self. 

92.] (/3) Being, if kept distinct and apart from its deter- 
minate mode, as it is in Being-by-self (Being implicit), 
would be only the vacant abstraction of Being. In Being 
determinate there and then), the determinateness is 
one with Being ; yet at the same time, when explicitly 
made a negation, it is a Limit, a Barrier. Hence the 
otherness is not something indifferent and outside it, 
but a function proper to it. Somewhat is by its quality, 
— firstly finite, — secondly alterable ; so that finitude 
and variability appertain to its being. 

In Being-there-and-then, the negation is still directiy one 
with the Being, and this negation is what we call a Limit 
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I Boundary). A thing b what it is, only in and by reason of 
its limit. We cannot therefore regard the limit as only e»- 
lemal to being which is then and there. It rather goes 
rfirough and through the whole of such existence. The 
\iew of limit, as merely an external characteristic of being- 
thene-and-then, arises from a confusion of quantitative with 
qualitative limit. Here we are speaking primarily of the 
■tualttative limit If, for example, we observe a piece of 
ground, three acres lai^e. that circumstance is its quantita- 
tive limit. But, in addition, the ground is, it may be, a 
meadow, not a wood or a pond. This is its qualitative limit, 
—Han, if he wishes to be actual, must be-there-and-then, and 
to this end he must set a limit to himself. People who 
arc too fastidious towards the finite never reach actuality, 
but linger lost in abstraction, and their light dies away. 

If we take a closer look at what a limit implies, we see it 
in\'olving a contradiction in itself, and thus evincing its dia- 
lectical nature. On the one side the limit makes the reality 
^r a thing ; on the other it b its negation. But, again, the 
limit, as the negation of something, is not an abstract no- 
ihing but a nothing which (s,^whai we call an ' other.' Given 
^mething, and up starts an other to us; we know that there 
1= not something only, but an other as well. Nor, again, is 
h'. other of such a nature that we can think something apart 
" ni it ; a something is implicitly the other of itself, and the 
mewhat sees its limit become objective to it in the other, 
''' we now ask for the difference between something and an- 
other, it turns out that they are the same : which sameness is 
expressed in Latin by calling the paira/fW— o/iW. The other, 
» opposed to the something, is itself a something, and hence 
ire say some other, or something else ; and so on the other 
band the first something when opposed to the other, also 
defined as something, is itself an other. When we say 
'Mmcthing else" our first impression is that something 
l^en separately is only something, and that the quality of 
bong another attaches to it only from outside considerations. 
Thus we suppose that the moon, being something else than 
Ifce sun, might very well exist without the sun. But really 
I Ihe moon, as a something, has its other implicit in it : Plato 
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sa^-s: God made the world out of the nature of the 'one' 
and the 'other* xroi irtpovf : ha\nng brought these together, 
he formed from them a third, which is of the nature of the 
' one ' and the * other.* In these words we have in general 
terms a statement of the nature of the finite, which, as somt- 
thing, does not meet the nature of the other as if it had no 
affinity to it. but, being implicitly the other of itself, thus 
undergoes alteration. Alteration thus exhibits the inherent 
contradiction which originally attaches to determinate being, 
and which torces it out of its own bounds. To materialised 
conception existence stands in the character of something 
solely positive, and quietly abiding within its own limits: 
though we also know, it is true, that everything finite (such as 
existence • is subject to change. Such changeableness in 
existence is to the superficial eye a mere possibility, the 
realisation of which is not a consequence of its own nature. 
But the fact is. mutability lies in the notion of existence, and 
change is only the manifestation of what it implicitly is. 
The living die, simply because as living they bear in them- 
selves the germ of death. 

93.] Something becomes an other : this other is itself 
somewhat : therefore it likewise becomes an other, and 
so on ad in/in ittini. 

04.] This Infinity is the \iTong or negative infinity: 
it is only a negation of a finite : but the finite rises again 
the same as ever, and is never got rid of and absorbed. 
In other words, this infinite only expresses the ought-to- 
be elimination of the finite. The progression to infinity 
never gets further than a statement of the contradiction 
involved in the finite, viz. that it is somewhat as well as 
somewhat else. It sets up with endless iteration the 
alternation between these two terms, each of which calls 
up the other. 

If we let somewhat and another, the elements of determi- 
nate Being, fall asunder, the result is that some becomes 
other, and this other is itself a somewhat, which then as 
such changes likewise, and so on ad infipiitum. This result 
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seems to superficial reflection something very grand, the 
grandest possible. But such a progression to infinity is not 
the real infinite. That consists in being at home with itself 
ID its other, or. if enunciated as a process, in coming to itself 
in its other. Much depends on rightly apprehending the 
notiaD of infinity, and not stopping short at the wrong in- 
finity of endless progression. When time and space, for 
aample, are spoken of as infinite, it is in the first place the 
ioEnitc progression on which our thoughts fasten. We say. 
Bow, This time, and then we Iteep continually going for- 
wards and bacltwards beyond this limit. The case is the 
sane with space, ihe infinity of which has formed the 
theme of liarren declamation to astronomers with a talent 
Gh* edification. In the attempt to contemplate such an in- 
Bnite. our thought, we are commonly informed, must sink 
dfaausted. It is true indeed that we must abandon the 
unending contemplation, not however because the occu- 
pation is too sublime, but because it is too tedious. It is 
tedious to expatiate in the contemplation of this infinite pro- 
gression, because the same thing is constantly recurring. 
We lay down a limit : then we pass It : next we have a 
limit once more, and so on for ever. All this is but super- 
ficial alternation, which never leaves the region of the finite 
behind. To suppose that by stepping out and away inlo that 
infinity we release ourselves from the finite, is in truth but 
to seek the release which comes by flight. But the man 
1*0 flees is not yet free : in fleeing he is still conditioned by 
Aat from which he flees. If it be also said, that the infinite 
 nnattaioable. the statement is true, but only because to 
Uie idea of infinity has been attached the circumstance of 
being simply and solely negative. With such empty and 
other-world stufl" philosophy has nothing to do. What 
philosophy has to do with is always something concrete 
and io the highest sense present. 

Ho doubt philosophy has also sometimes been set the task 
oTfinding an answer to the question, how the infinite comes 
r to (he resolution of issuing out of itself. This question, 
rounded, as it is, upon the assumption of a rigid opposition 
.'^iwcen finite and infinite, may be answered by saying that 
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the opposition is false, and that in point of fact the infinite I 
eternally proceeds out of itself, and yet does not proceed J 
out of itself. If we further say that the infinite is the notj 
finite, we have in fjoint of fact virtually expressed the tnitlt 
for as the finite itself is the first negative, the not-finite I 
the tiegative of that negation, the negation which is idcntit 
with itself and thus at the same tiine a true affirmation. 

The infinity of reflection here discussed is only an alUutpi 
to reach the true infinity, a wretched neither-one-thing-nor- 
another. Generally speaking, it is the point of view which 
has in recent times been emphasised in Germany. The 
finite, this theory tells us, ought to be absorbed ; the infinite 
oK^t not to be a negative merely, but also a positive. That 
' ought to be ' betrays the incapacity of actually making good 
a claim which is at the same time recognised to be right, 
This stage was never passed by the systems of Kant and 
Fichte, so far as ethics are concerned. The utmost to which 
this way brings us is only the postulate of a never-ending 
approximation to the law of Reason : which postulate has 
been made an argument for the immortality of the souL 

96.] (7) What we now in point of fact have before us, 
is that somewhat comes to be an other, and that the 
other generallycomes to be an other. Thus essendally 
relative to another, somewhat is virtually an other 
against it : and since what is passed Into is quite the 
same as what passes over, since both have one and the 
same attribute, viz. to be an other, it follows that som«- J 
thing in its passage into other only joins with itselt I 
To be thus self-related in the passage, and : 
other, is the genuine Infinity. Or, under a negative I 
aspect ; what is altered is the other, it becomes the I 
other of the other. Thus Being, but as negation of the I 
negation, is restored again : it is now Being- for-self. 

Dualism, in putting an insuperable opposition 
Iween finite and infinite, fails to note the simple circui 
stance that the infinite is thereby only one of two, a 
is reduced to a particular, to which the finite fenns d 
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Other particular. Such an infinite, which is only a par- 
ticular, is co-terminous with the finite which makes for 
it a limit and a barrier : it is not what it ought to be, 
tiiatis, the infinite, but is only finite. In such circum- 
stances, where the finite is on this side, and the infinite 
on that, — this world as the finite and the other world as 
the infinite, — an equal dignity of permanence and inde- 
pendence is ascribed to finite and to infinite. The 
bang of the finite is made an absolute being, and by this 
dualism gets independence and stability. Touched, so 
to speak, by the infinite, it would be annihilated. But 
It must not be touched by the infinite. There must be 
an abyss, an impassable gulf between the two, with the 
infinite abiding on yonder side and the finite steadfast 
on this. Those who attribute to the finite this inflexible 
persistence in comparison with the infinite are not, as 
they imagine, far above metaphysic ; they are still on the 
level of the most ordinary metaphysic of understanding. 
For the same thing occurs here as in the infinite pro- 
gression. At one time it is admitted that the finite has 
no independent actuality, no absolute being, no root 
and development of its own, but is only a transient. 
But next moment this is straightway forgotten ; the 
finite, made a mere counterpart to the infinite, wholly 
separated from it, and rescued from annihilation, is con- 
ceived to be persistent in its independence. While 
thought thus imagines itself elevated to the infinite, it 
meets with the opposite fate: it comes to an infinite which 
isonly a finite, and the finite, which it had left behind, 
has always to be retained and made into an absolute. 

After this examination (with which it were well to 
compare Plato's Philebus), tending to show the nullity 
of the distinction made by understanding between the 
'"I'tc and the infinite, we are liable to glide into the 
'atement that the infinite and the finite are therefore 
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one, and that the genuine infinity, the truth, n 
defined and enunciated as the unity of the fin 
infinite. Such a statement would be to some 
correct ; but is just as open to perversion and &] 
as the unity of Being and Nothing already i 
Besides it may very fairly be charged with reduc 
infinite to finitude and making a finite infinite, 
far as the expression goes, the finite seems lef 
place, — it is not expressly stated to be absorbe 
if we reflect that the finite, when identified ^ 
infinite, certainly cannot remain what it was out 
unity, and will at least suffer some change in its 
teristics ( — as an alkali, when combined with i 
loses some of its properties), we must see that tl 
fate awaits the infinite, which, as the negative, 
its part likewise have its edge, as it were, taker 
the other. And this does really happen with 
stract one-sided infinite of understanding. The j 
infinite however is not merely in the position oft 
sided acid, and so does not lose itself. The n 
of negation is not a neutralisation : the infinite 
affirmative, and it is only the finite which is absc 
In Being-for-self enters the category of L 
Being-there-and-then, as in the first instance 
hended in its being or affirmation, has reality 
and thus even finitude in the first instance is 
category of reality. But the truth of the finite ii 
its ideality. Similarly, the infinite of underst 
which is co-ordinated with the finite, is itself o 
of two finites, no whole truth, but a non-sub 
element. This ideality of the finite is the chief 
of philosophy ; and for that reason every genuin 
sophy is idealism. But everything depends uj 
taking for the infinite what, in the very term 
characterisation, is at the same time made a pa 
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and Gnite. — For this reason we have bestowed a greater 
amount of attention on this distinction. The funda- 
mental notion of philosophy, the genuine infinite, de- 
pends upon it. The distinction is cleared up by the 
simple, and for that reason seemingly insignificant, but 
incontrovertible reflections, contained in the first para- 
graph of this section. 

(c) Being-for-self. 

96.] (o) Being-for-self, as reference to itself, is imme- 
diacy, and as reference of the negative to itself, is a 
self-subsistent, the One. This unit, being without dis- 
tinction in itself, thus excludes the other from itself. 

To be for self— to be one^is completed Quality, and as 
such, contains abstract Being and Being modified as non- 
substantial elements. As simple Being, the One is simple 
«lf-reference ; as Being modified it is determinate : but 
ihe deierminateness is not in this case a finite determinate- 
ness— a somewhat in distinction from an other— but infinite, 
i«cause it contains distinction absorbed and annulled in 
tiwlf. 

The readiest instance of Being-for-self is found in the ' I.' 
We know ourselves as existcnts, distinguished in the first 
ifee from other existents, and with certain relations thereto. 
But we aJso come to know this expansion of existence (in 
'^ese relations) reduced, as it were, to a point in the 
- ^ple form of being-for-self. When we say ' I,' we express 
''■- refe re nce-lo-self which is infinite, and at the same time 
'c^ative. Man, it may be said, is distinguished from the 
animal world, and in that way from nature altogether, by 
knowing himself as ' I ' : which amounts to saying that 
naiural things never attain a free Being-for-self, but as 
limited to Being-there-and-then, are always and only Being 
for an other.— Again, Being-for-self may be described as 
ideality, just as Being-there-and-then was described as 
fwlily. It is said, that besides reality there is also an 
■"Jwlity. Thus the two categories are made equal and 
parallel. Properly speaking, ideality is not somewhat out- 



s.cle of and beside reality : the notion of ideaiitj* just lies in 
its being the truth of reality. That is to say, when reality is 
explicitly put as what it implicitly is» it is at once seen to be 
ideality. Hence ideality has not received its proper estiina- 
tion, when you allow that reality is not all in all, but that so 
ideality must be recognised outside of iL Such an ideality, 
external to or it may be even beyond reality, would be no 
better than an empty name. Ideality only has a meaning 
when it is the ideality of something : but this something is 
not a mere indefinite this or that, but existence charactereed 
as reality, which, if retained in isolation, possesses no truth. 
The distinction between Nature and Mind is not improperiy 
conceived, when the former is traced back to reality, and the 
latter to ideality as a fundamental category. Nature however 
is far from being so fixed and complete, as to subsist even 
without Mind : in Mind it first, as it were, attains its ffd 
and its truth. And similarly. Mind on its part is not noerely 
a world beyond Nature and nothing more : it is really, and 
with full proof, seen to be mind, oidy when it involves Natore 
as absorbed in itself.— Apropos of this, we should note the 
double meaning of the German word an/heben (to put by, or 
set aside). We mean by it (i) to dear away, or annul: 
thus, we say, a law or a regulation is set aside : (a) to 
keep, or preser\'e : in which sense we use it when we 
saj- : something is well put by. This double usage of 
language, which gives to the same word a positive and nega- 
tive meaning, is not an accident, and gives no ground for 
reproaching language as a cause of confusion. We should 
rather recognise in it the speculative spirit of our language 
rising above the mere ' Either — or ' of understanding. 

97.^ (3) The relation of the negative to itself is a 
negative relation, and so a distinguishing of the One 
from itself, the repulsion of the One ; that is, it makes 
Many Ones. So far as regards the immediacy of the 
self-existents, these Many are : and the repulsion of 
every One of them becomes to that extent their repul- 
sion against each other as existing units, — in other 
words, their reciprocal exclusion. 
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Whenever we speak of tlie One, the Many usually come 
:i'j our mind at the same lime. Whence, then, we are 
i.iroed to ask, do the Many come? This question is un- 
answerable by the consciousness which pictures the Many as 
a primary datum, and treats the One as only one among the 
Many. But the philosophic notion teaches, contrariwise, that 
the One forms the pre-supposition of the Many : and in the 
■bought of the One is implied that it explicitly make itself 
Hany. The self-existing unit is not, like Being, void of all 
connective reference : it is a reference, as well as Being- 
there-and-then was, not however a reference connecting 
somewhat wth an other, but, as unity of the some and the 
other, it is a connexion with itself, and this connexion be it 
noted is a negative connexion. Hereby the One manifests 
in otter Incompatibility with itself, a self-repulsion : and 
what it makes itself explicitly be, is the Many. We may 
denote this side in the process of Being- for-self by the 
Ggnrative term Repulsion. Repulsion is a term originally 
cniployed in the study of matter, to mean that matter, as a 
Many, in each of these many Ones, behaves as exclusive to 
'!! ihe others. It would be wrong however to view the pro- 
p's crf repulsion, as if the One were the repellent and the 
■'.ijiy the repelled. The One, as already remarked, just is 
.if-ficlusion and exphcil putting itself as the Many, Each 
: the Many however is itself a One, and in virtue of its so 
. ha\ing, this all-round repulsion is by one stroke converted 
111 Its opposite, — Attraction. 

88.] (y) But the Many are one the same as another : 
■ich is One, or even one of the Many; they are con- 
 quenlly one and the same. Or when we study all 
'!iit Bepolaion involves, we see that as a negative 
.-LJtude of many Ones to one another, it is just as 
■^wntially a connective reference of them to each other; 
and as those to which the One is related in its act of 
repulsion are ones, it is in them thrown into relation 
Wth itself. The repulsion therefore has an equal right 
1 1 be called Attraction; and the exclusive One, or 
■^^ing-for-self, suppresses itself. The qualitative cha- 
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racter, which in the One or unit has reached the ex- 
treme point of its characterisation, has thus passed 
over into detenninaleness (quality) suppressed, i. e. into 
Being as Quantity, 

The philosophy of the Atomists is the doctrine in 
which the Absolute is formulated as Being-for-self, as 
One, and many ones. And it is the repulsion, which 
shows itself in the notion of the One, which is assumed 
as the fundamental force in these atoms. But instead 
of attraction, it is Accident, that is, mere unintelligence, 
which is expected to bring them together. So long as 
the One is fixed as one, it is certainly impossible to 
regard its congression with others as anything but 
external and mechanical. The Void, which is assumed 
as the complementary principle to the atoms, is repul- 
sion and nothing else, presented under the image of 
the nothing existing between the atoms.^Modem 
Atomism— and physics is still in principle atomistic — 
has surrendered the atoms so far as to pin its faith 
on molecules or particles. In so doing, science has 
come closer to sensuous conception, at the cost of 
losing the precision of thought. — To put an attractive 
by the side of a repulsive force, as the moderns have 
done, certainly gives completeness to the contrast : and 
the discovery of this natural force, as it is called, has 
been a source of much pride. But the mutual impli- 
cntion of the two, which makes what is true and con- 
crete in them, n^iuld have to be wrested from the 
obscurity and confusion in which they were left even 
in Kant's Metaph>-sical Rudiments of Natural Science. 
— In modem times the importance of the atomic theory J 
e evident in political than in physical science. 1 
Aocvirding lo it. the will of individuals as such is thej 
creative principle of the Sute: the attracting I 
the special wants uid inclinations of individuals ; 
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ihe Universal, or the State itself, is the external nexus 
of a compact. 

(I) The Atomic philosophy forms a vital stage in the 
historical evolution of the Idea. The principle of that system 
may be described as Being-for-sclf in the shape of the Many. 
At present, students of nature who are anxious to avoid 
metaphysics turn a favourable ear to Atomism. But it is not 
possible to escape metaphysics and cease to trace nature 
back to terms of thought, by throwing ourselves into the 
ams of Atomism. The atom, in fact, is itself a thought ; and 
hence the theory which holds matter to consist of atoms is a 
metaphysical theory. Newton gave physics an express 
warning to beware of metaphysics, it is true ; but, to his 
honour be it said, he did not by any means obey his own 
warning. The only mere physicists are the animals ; they 
«lone do not think; while man is a thinking being and a 
bom metaphysician. The real question is not whether we 
shall apply metaphysics, but whether our metaphysics are 
rflhe right kind : in other words, whether we are not, in- 
itead of the concrete logical Idea, adopting one-sided forms 
ur thought, rigidly fixed by understanding, and making these 
the basis of our theoretical as well as our practical work. 
It is on this ground that one objects to the Atomic philo- 
-'-'phy. The old Atomists viewed the world as a many, as 
 'rir successors often do to this day. On chance they laid 
int task of collecting [he atoms which float about in the 
raid. But, after all, the nexus binding the many with one 
Mother is by no means a mere accident : as we have already 
remarked, the nexus is founded on their very nature. To 
Kant we owe the completed theory of matter as the unity 
cf repulsion and attraction. The theory is correct, so far 
IS it recognises attraction to be the other of the two elements 
invohed in the notion of Being-for-self : and to be an element 
no less essential than repulsion to constitute matter. StiU 
this dynamical construction of matter, as it is termed, has 
the fault of taking for granted, instead of deducing, attraction 
and repulsion. Had they been deduced, we should then 
have seen the How and the Why of a unity which is merely 
raserted. Kant indeed was careful to inculcate that Matter 
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=.2St DX i>e tkkz^ t:' be in existence prr se, and then as it 
were inadcntalhr to be pnn-ided with the two forces men- 
t>:<Ded. bat most be regarded as consisting sc4ely in their 
nziey. German physicists for some time accepted this pore 
dyaaiDX. Botinspiteof this, the majority of these physicists 
in xsc^ierT: times have Ibtmd it inore convenient to retorn to the 
Atodic pccat of view, and in spite of the warnings of Kflstncr, 
ooe c^' their czinber. have b^;nn to r^ard Matter as con- 
q^TTg of innnitcsamalhr small parddes, termed ' atoms'- 
which atoms have dien to be brought into relation with one 
asocher by the play of forces aitarhing to them, — attractive, 
repclsive, or whatever they may be. This too is meta- 
physics : and metaphysics which, for its utter unintelligence, 
there would be sufficient reason to guard against. 

(2' The transition from Quality to Quantity, indicated in 
the paragraph before us. is not found in our ordinary way of 
thinking, which deems each of these cat^ories to exist is- 
dependentlv beside the other. We are in the habit of say- 
ing that thiligs arc not mendy quaUtati>-cly, but also qu««i- 
tati\-ely defined : but whence these categories originate, and 
how they are related to each other, are questions not further 
examined. The fact is, quantity just means quality super- 
seded and absorbed : and it is by the dialectic of quality 
here examined that this supersession is effected. First of aH 
we had Being : as the truth of Being, came Becoming : 
which formed the passage to Being Determinate : and the 
truth of that we found to be Alteration. And in its result 
Alteration showed itself to be Being-for-self, exempt from 
implication of another and from passage into another ;- 
which Being-for-self, finallj-. in the two sides of its process, 
Repulsion and Attraction, was clearly seen to annul itself, 
and thereby to annul quality in the totality of its stages. 
Still this superseded and absorbed quality is neither an ab- 
stract nothing, nor an equally abstract and featureless being: 
it is only being as indifferent to determinateness or character. 
This aspect of being is also what appears as quantity in our 
ordinary conceptions. We obser\e things, first of all, with 
an eye to their quality —which we take to be the character 
identical with the being of the thing. If we proceed to con- 
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«Uer their quantity, we gel the conception of an indiffertni 
■Ddexlemal character or mode, of such a kind that a thing 
remains what it is, though its quantity is altered, and the 
IPag becomes greater or less. 



E.— Quantity. 
(b) Pure Quantity 



99.] Quantity is pure being, where the mode or 
character is no longer taken as one with the being 
itself, but explicitly put as superseded or indifferent. 

(i) The expression Magnitude especially marks dr- 
itnninate Quantity, and is for that reason not a suitable 
name for Quantity in general. (2) Mathematics usually 
de6ne magnitude as what can be increased or dimi- 
nished. This definition has the defect of containing 
ihe thing to be defined over again; but it may serve 
to show that (he category of magnitude is explicitly 
understood to be changeable and indifferent, so that, 
"> spite of its being altered by an Increased extension 
"f intension, the thing, a house, for example, does not 
fcase lo be a house, and red to be red. (3} The Abso- 
lute is pure Quantity. This point of view is upon the 
whole the same as when the Absolute is defined to be 
Matter, in which, though form undoubtedly is present, 
iJieform is a characteristic of no importance one way 
or another. Quantity too constitutes the main charac- 
leristic of the Absolute, when the Absolute is regarded 
s» aljsolute indifference, and only admitting of quanti- 
■alive distinction. —Otherwise pure space, time, Sic. may 
^ taken as examples of Quantity, if we allow ourselves 
jard the real as whatever fills up space and time, 
liters not with what, 

le mathematical definition of magnitude as what may be 
1 or diminished, appears at first sight to t>e more 
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^H plausible and perspicuous than the exposition of the notioa I 
^H in the present section. When closely examined, however, it'l 
^H involves,under cover ofpre-auppositions and images, thesame'n 
^H elements as appear in the notion of quantity reached by the 
^H method of logical development. In other words, when we 
^H say that the notion of magnitude ties in the possibility of 
^1 being increased or diminished, we state that magnitude |or 
^H more correctly, quantity), as distinguished from quality, is s 
^1 characteristic of such kind that the characterised thing is not 
^1 in the least affected by any change in it What then, it may 
^B be asked, is the fault which we have to find with this dcfini- 
^H tion? It is thai to increase and to diminish is the 
^H thing as to characterise magnitude otherwise. If this a 
^B then were an adequate account of it, quantity would I 
described merely as whatever can be altered. But qual 
is no less than quantity open to alteration ; and the distinctk 
here given between quantity and quality is expressed I 

» saying increase or diminution : the meaning being that, 

towards whatever side the determination of magnitude be 
altered, the thing still remains what it is. 
One remark more. Throughout philosophy we do not seek 
merely for correct, still less for plausible definitions, \riiose 
correctness appeals directly to the popular imagination; we 
seek approved or verified definitions, the content of which 
is not assumed merely as given, but is seen and known to 
warrant itself, because warranted by the free self-evolution 
of thought. To apply this to the present case. However 
correct and self-evident the definition of quantity usual in 
Mathematics may be, it will still fail to satisfy the wish to 
sec how far this particular thought is founded in universal 
ihought. and in that \vay necessary. This difficulty, bow- 
ever, is not the only one. Ifquantity is not reached through 
the action of thought, but taken uncritically from our general- 
ised image of it, we arc liable to exa^erate the range of its 
validity, or even to raise it to the height of an absolute cate- 
^ry. And that such a danger is real, we see when the title 
of exact science is restricted to those sciences the objects of 
which can be submitted to mathematical calculation. Here 
^vc ha\-e another trace of the bad melaph>'sics (mentioDed in 
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1 58, note) which replace the concrete idea by partial and in- 
(d^quate categories of understanding. Our knowledge would 
''1 m a very awkward predicament if such objects as free- 
diim, law, morality, or even God himself, because they cannot 
be measured and calculated, or expressed in a mathematical 
'orniula, were 10 be reckoned beyond the reach of exact 
tnwiedgc, and we had to put up with a vague generalised 
image of iheni, leaving their details or particulars to the 
pleisurc of each individual, to make out of them what he 
Mil). The pernicious consequences, to which such a theory 
gives rise in practice, are at once evident And this mere 
mailiemaiical view, which identifies with the Idea one of its 
special stages, viz. quantity, is no other than the principle of 
Materialism. Witness the history of the scientific modes of 
thought, especially in France since the middle of last century. 
Mntler, in the abstract, is just what, though of course there is 
'urm in it, has that form only as an indifferent and external 
snribute. 

The present explanation would be utterly misconceived if 
!i were supposed to disparage mathematics. By calling the 
quantitative characteristic merely external and indifferent, 
"t provide no excuse for indolence and superficiality, nor do 
lit assert that quantitative characteristics may be left to mind 
tlitmielves, or at least require no very careful handling. 
'Quantity, of course, is a stage of the Idea: and as such it 
must have its due, first as a logical category, and then in the 
*"rld of objects, natural as well as spiritual. Still even so, 
"■ere soon emerges the different importance attaching to the 
"ategory of quantity according as its objects belong to the 
Miural or to the spiritual world. For in Nature, where the 
l^nnofthc Idea is lo be other than, and at the same time out- 
■"1^1 itself, greater importance is for that very reason attached 
' ' luantily than in the spiritual world, the world of free in- 
'^^rdness. No doubt we regard even spiritual facts under a 
I'l.intitative point of view; but it is at once apparent that in 
l"'^king of God as a Trinity, the number three has by no 
"ins the same prominence, as when we consider the three 
■I'nensions of space or the three sides of a triangle; — the 
tinidamental feature of which last is just to be a surface 
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bounded by three lines. Even inside the realm of Nature 
we find the same distinction of greater or less importance of 
quantitative features. In the inorganic world, Quantity piays, 
o say, a more prominent part than in the organic. Even  
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distinguish mechanical function 
: called chemical, and in the narrower sense, 
is the same difference. Mechanics is of all 
;:ience, confessedly, that in which the aid oC 
an be least dispensed with, — where indeed we 
ne step without them. On that account me>' 
regarded next to mathematics as the science /op' 
which leads us to repeat the remark about the, 
coincidence of the materialist with the exclusively mathe-' 
matical point of view. After all that has been said, we can- 
not but hold it, in the interest of exact and thorough know- 
ledge, one of the most hurtful prejudices, to seek all dis- 
tinction and determinatcncssof objects merely in quantitative 
considerations. Mind to be sure is more than Nature and 
the animal is more than the plant : but we know very little 
of these objects and the distinction between them, if a more 
and less is enough for us, and if we do not proceed to com- 
prehend them in their peculiar, that is their qualitative 
character. 

100,] Quantity, as we saw, has two sources : the 
exclusive unit, and the identification or equalisation 
of these units. When we look therefore at its imme- 
diate relation to self, or at the characteristic of self- 
sameness made explicit by attraction, quantity is Cod- 
tinuouB magnitude ; but when we look at the other 
characteristic, the One implied in it, it is Discrete 
magnitude. Still continuous quantity has also a certain 
discreteness, being but a continuity of the Many : and 
discrete quantity is no less continuous, its continuity 
being the One or Unit, that is, the self-same point of 
the many Ones. 

(i) Continuous and Discrete magnitude, therefore, 
must not be supposed two species of magnitude, as 
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if the characteristic of the one did not attach to the 
other. The only distinction between them is that the 
same whole (of quantity) is at one time explicitly put 
under the one, at another under the other of its cha- 
racteristics. (2) The Antinomy of space, of time, or of 
matter, which discusses the question of their being divi- 
sible for ever, or of consisting of indivisible units, just 
means that we maintain quantity as at one time Dis- 
crete, at another Continuous, If we explicitly invest 
time, space, or matter with the attribute of Continuous 
quantity alone, they are divisible ad infinitum. When, 
on the contrary, they are invested with the attribute 
of Discrete quantity, they are potentially divided al- 
ready, and consist of indivisible units. The one view 
is as inadequate as the other. 

Quantity, as the proximate result of Being-for-self, in- 
volves the two sides in the process of the latter, attraction 
and repulsion, as constitutive elements of its own idea. It is 
consequently Continuous as well as Discrete. Each of these 
nvo elements involves the other also, and hence there is no 
such thing as a merely Continuous or a merely Discrete 
quantity. We may speak of the two as two particular and 
oi^oslte species of magnitude ; but that is merely the result 
of our abstracting reflection, which in viewing definite magni- 
mdes waives now the one, now the other, of the elements 
contained in inseparable unity in the notion of quantity. 
Thus, it may be said, the space occupied by this room is a 
Mntinuous magnitude, and the hundred men, assembled in 
11. form a discrete magnitude. And yet the space is con- 
tinuous and discrete at the same time ; hence we speak of 
points of space, or we divide space, a certain length, into so 
oiany feet, inches. Sic, which can be done only on the hypo- 
thesis that space is also potentially discrete. Similarly, on 
the other hand, the discrete magnitude, made up of a 
Inndred men, is also continuous : and the circumstance on 
"Wch this continuity depends, is the common element, the 
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species man, which pervades all the individuals and mutes 
them with each other. 

(b) Quantum {How Mudt\ 

lOL] Quantit}^ essentially invested with the ezdu- 
sionist character which it involves, is Quantam (or 
How Much) : i.e. limited quantity. 

Quantum is, as it were, the determinate Being of quantity: 
whereas mere quantity corresponds to abstract Being, and 
the Degrc^e. which is next to be considered, corresponds to 
Being-for-sclf. As for the details of the advance from mere 
quantity to quantum, it is founded on this : that whilst in 
mere quantity the distinction, as a distinction of continuity 
and discreteness, is at first only implicit, in a quantum the 
distinction is actually made, so that quantity in general now 
appears as distinguished or limited. But in this way the 
quantum breaks up at the same time into an indefinite 
multitude of Quanta or definite magnitudes. Elach of these 
definite magnitudes, as distinguished from the others, forms 
a unity, while on the other hand, viewed per se, it is a many. 
And, when that is done, the quantum is described as 
Number. 

102.] In Number the quantum reaches its develop- 
ment and perfect mode. Like the One, the medium 
in which it exists. Number involves two qualitative 
factors or functions; Annumeration or Sum, which 
depends on the factor discreteness, and Unity, which 
depends on continuity. 

In arithmetic the several kinds of operation are 
usually presented as accidental modes of dealing with 
numbers. If necessit}' and meaning is to be found 
in these operations, it must be by a principle: and 
that must come from the characteristic elements in the 
notion of number itself. (This principle must here be 
briefly exhibited.) These characteristic elements are 
Annumeration on the one hand, and Unity on the 
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Other, which together constitute number. But Unity, 
when applied to empirical numbers, is only the equality 
of these numbers: hence the principle of arithmetical 
operations must be to put numbers in the ratio of Unity 
and Sum (or amount), and to elicit the equality of these 
two modes. 

The Ones or the numbers themselves are indifferent 
towards each other, and hence the unity into which 
Ihey are translated by the arithmetical operation lakes 
the aspect of an external colligation. All reckoning 
is therefore making up the tale : and the difference 
between the species of it lies only in the qualitative 
constitution of the numbers of which we make up the 
tale. The principle for this constitution is given by 
the way we fix Unity and Annumeration. 

Numeration comes first : what we may call, making 
number ; a colligation of as many units as we please. 
But to get a species of calculation, it is necessary that 
rtat we count up should be numbers already, and no 
longer a mere unit. 

First, and as they naturally come to hand. Numbers 
we quite vaguely numbers in general, and so, on the 
whole, unequal. The colligation, or telling the tale 
of these, is Addition, 

The second point of view under which we regard 
numbers is as equal, so that they make one unity, and 
of such there is an annumeration or sum before us. 
To tell the tale of these is Multiplication. It makes 
no matter in the process, how the functions of Sum 
and Unity are distributed between the two numbers, 
or factors of the product; either may be Sum and 
either may be Unity, 

The third and final point of view is the equality of 
Sum (amount) and Unity. To number together num- 
beis when so characterised is Involution; and in the 
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r.rs: instazice raising them to the square power. To 
raise the number to a higher power means in point 
of form to go on multiplying a number with itself an 
indetinire amount of times. — Since this third type of 
calculation exhibits the complete equality of the sole 
existing distinction in number, \\z. the distinction be- 
tween Sum or amount and Unit)', there can be no 
more than these three modes of calculation. Cont- 
sponding to the integration we have the dissolution d 
numbers according to the same features. Hence besides 
the three species mentioned, which may to that extent 
be called positive, there are three negative species of 
arithmetical operation. 

Number, in general, is the quantum in its complete spe 
cialisation. Hence we may employ it not only to determine 
what we call discrete, but what are called continuous magni- 
tudes as well. For that reason even geometry must call in 
the aid of number, when it is required to specify definite 
tigu rations of space and their ratios. 

(c) Degree. 

103.] The limit (in a quantum) is identical with the 
whole of the quantum itself. As in itself multiple, the 
limit is Extensive magnitude ; as in itself simple deter- 
minateness (qualitative simplicity), it is Intensive mag- 
nitude or Degree. 

The distinction between Continuous and Discrete 
magnitude differs from that between Extensive and 
Intensive in the circumstance that the former apply 
to quantity in general, while the latter apply to the 
limit or determinateness of it as such. Intensive and 
Extensive magnitude are not, any more than the other, 
two species, of which the one involves a character not 
possessed by the other: what is Extensive magnitude 
is just as much Intensive, and vice versa. 
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Intensive magntlude or Degree is in its notion distinct 
from Extensive magnitude or the Quantum. It is therefore 
inadmissible 10 refuse, as many do, to recognise this dis- 
tinction, and without scrupie to identify the two forms of 
magnitude. They are so identified in physics, when differ- 
ence of specific gravity is explained by saying, that a body, 
With a specific gravity twice that of another, contains within 
the same space twice as many material parts (or atoms) as 
the other. So with heat and light, if the various degrees of 
temperature and brilliancy were lo be explained by the 
greater or less number of particleslor molecules) of heat and 
lighL No doubt the physicists, who employ such a mode of 
explanation, usually excuse themselves, when they are re- 
monstrated with on its untenableness, by saying that the ex- 
pression is without prejudice to the confessedly unknowable 
tiscnceofsuch phenomena, and employed merely for greater 
nvenience. This greater convenience is meant to point to 
< easier application of the calculus : but it is hard to see 
ii,v Intensive magnitudes, having, as they do, a definite 
"uinerical expression of their own, should not be as con- 
venient for calculation as Extensive magnitudes. If eon- 
'■tnience be all that is desired, surely it would be more con- 
^«nient to banish calculation and thought altogether. A 
further point against the apology offered by the physicists is, 
that, to engage in explanations of this kind, is to overstep the 
sphete of perception and experience, and resort to the realm 
iif metaphysics and of what at other times would be called 
"lie or even pernicious speculation. It is certainly a fact of 
ftptricnce that, if one of two purses filled with shillings is 
twice as heavy as the other, the reason must be, that the one 
cnniains, say two hundred, and the other only one hundred 
shillings. These pieces of money we can see and feel with 
°ur senses : atoms, molecules, and the like, are on the con- 
lf»ry beyond the range of sensuous perception ; and thought 
alune can decide whether they are admissible, and have a 
"leaning. But (as already noticed in ^ 98, note) it is abstract 
understanding which stereotypes the factor of multeity 
'involved in the notion of Being- for-self) in the shape of 
atoms, and adopts it as an ultimate principle. It is the same 
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abstract understanding which, in the present instance, at 
equal variance with unprejudiced perception and with real 
concrete thought, regards Extensive magnitude as the sole 
form of quantity, and, where Intensive magnitudes occur, does 
not recognise them in their own character, but makes a vio- 
lent attempt by a wholly untenable hypothesis to reduce 
them to Extensive magnitudes. 

Among the charges made against modem philosophy, one 
is heard more than another. Modem philosophy, it is said, 
reduces everything to identity. Hence its nickname, tbe 
Philosophy of Identity. But the present discussion may 
teach that it is philosophy, and philosophy alone, which insists 
on distinguishing what is logically as well as in experience 
different ; while the professed devotees of experience arc tbe 
people who erect abstract identity into the chief principle 
of knowledge. It is their philosophy which might more ai>- 
propriatcl y be termed one of identity. Besides it is quite cor- 
rect that there arc no merely Extensive and merely Intensive 
magnitudes Just as little as there are merely continuous and 
merely discrete magnitudes. The two characteristics of 
quantity are not opposed as independent kinds. Every In- 
tensive magnitude is also Extensive, and vice versa. Thus a 
certain degree of temperature is an Intensive magnitude, 
which has a perfectly simple sensation corresponding to it 
as such. If we look at a thermometer, we find this degree 
of temperature has a certain expansion of the column of 
mercury corresponding to it; which Extensive magnitude 
changes simultaneously with the temperature or Intensive 
magnitude. The case is similar in the world of mind : a 
more intensive character has a wider range with its eflfects 
than a less intensive. 

104.] In Degree the notion of quantum is explicitly 
put. It is magnitude as indifferent on its own account 
and simple : but in such a way that the character (or 
modal being) which makes it a quantum lies quite 
outside it in other magnitudes. In this contradiction, 
where the independent indifferent limit is absolute ^ 
ternaliiy^ the Infinite Quantitative Progresmon is made 
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eiplicit — an immediacy which immediately veers round 
into its counterpart, into mediation (the passing beyond 
and over the quantum just laid down), and vice versa. 

Number is a thought, but thought in its complete 
selfexternalisation. Because it is a thought, it does 
nol belong to perception : but it is a thought which is 
characterised by the externality of perception. — Not 
only therefore may the quantum be increased or dimi- 
nished without end : the very notion of quantum is 
thus to push out and out beyond itself The infinite 
quantitative progression is only the meaningless repeti- 
tion of one and the same contradiction, which attaches 
to the quantum, both generally and, when explicitly in- 
vested with its special character, as degree. Touching 
 the futility of enunciating this contradiction in the form 
of infinite progression, 2eno, as quoted by Aristotle, 
ri^tly says, ' It is the same to say a thing once, and 
to say it for ever.' 

(i) If we follow the usual definition of the mathematicians, 
pveo ID ^ 99, and say that magnitude is what can be in- 
creased or diminished, there may be nothing to urge against 
ihe correctness of the perception on which it is founded ; but 
tbc question remains, how we come to assume such a 
opacity of increase or diminution. If we simply appeal for 
sn answer to ejtperience, we try an unsatisfactory course ; 
because apart from the fact that we should merely have a 
laterial image of magnitude, and not the thought of it, 
Hiagnitude would come out as a bare possibility (of increas- 
ing or diminishing) and we should have no key to the neces- 
% for its exhibiting this behaviour. In the way of our 
lexical evolution, on the contrary, quantity is obviously a 
fade in the process of self-determining thought ; and it has 
^tn shown that it lies in the very notion of quantity to 
»lioot out beyond itself. In that way, the increase or dimi- 
(of which we have heard) is not merely possible, but 
leeessaiy. 
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(a) The quantitative infinite progression is what the re- 
flective understanding usually relies upon when it is en- 
gaged with the general question of Infinity. The same thing 
however holds good of this progression, as was already 
remarked on the occasion of the qualitatively infinite pro* 
gression. As was then said, it is not the expression of a 
true, but of a wrong infinity ; it never gets further than a 
bare ' ought,' and thus really remains within the limits of 
finitude. The quantitative form of this infinite progresskn, 
which Spinoza rightly calls a mere imaginary infinity 
[infinituni imaginationis)^ is an image often employed by 
poets, such as Haller and Klopstock, to depict the infinhy, 
not of Nature merely, but even of God himself. Thus wc 
find Haller, in a famous description of God's infinity, 
saying : 

3d^ ^uff ttnge^enre Sat^Ien, 

©ebirge SSillionen auf, 

3* fcfre 3eit auf 3eir 

llnb ®clt auf fficlt ju ^uf, 

Unb icenn ic^ ))on bet graufen $c^' 

SWit Sc^irinbel ttieber nad^ 3)ir fe^. 

^^ alte S^ac^t ber 3a^(, 

^erme^rt )u llaufenbmal, 

92cd^ nid^t ein %{jt\i ))on IDir. 

[I heap up monstrous numbers, mountains of millions; I 
pile time upon time, and world on the top of world; and 
when from the awful height I cast a dizzy look towards 
Thee, all the power of number, multiplied a thousand times, 
is not yet one part of Thee.] 

Here then we meet, in the first place, that continual ex- 
trusion of quantity, and especially of number, beyond itsctt 
which Kant describes as *eery.' The only really *cciy 
thing about it is the wearisomeness of ever fixing, and anon 
unfixing a limit, without advancing a single step. The saflJ^ 
poet however well adds to that description of false infiniQ' 
the closing line : 

!3d^ jie^ fie ab, unb ^u Itegfi ganj ))or mir. 

[These I remove, and Thou liest all before me.] 
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Which means, that the true infinite is more than a mere 
world beyond the finite, and that we. in order to become 
conscimis of it. must renounce that progrvssus in infimtum. 

1,31 Pythagoras, as is well known, philosophised in num- 
bers, and conceived number as the fundamental principle of 
things. To the ordinary mind this view must at first glance 
uttm an niter paradox, perhaps a mere craze. What, then. 
are we to think of iti To answer this question, we must, 
in the first place, remember that the problem of philosophy 
ronsisisin tracing back things to thoughts, and, of course, to 
definite thoughts. Now, number is undoubtedly a thought : 
ii is the thought nearest the sensible, or, more precisely 
Mpressed, it is the thought of the sensible itself, if we take 
the sensible to mean what is many, and in reciprocal ex- 
diiiion. The attempt to apprehend the universe as number 
ii therefore the first step to metaphysics. In the history of 
philosophy, Pythagoras, as we know, stands between the 
Ionian philosophers and the Eleatics. While the former, as 
Aristotle says, never get beyond viewing the essence of 
things as material (vKn), and the latter, especially Parmenides, 
advanced as far as pure thought, in the shape of Being, the 
principle of the Pythagorean philosophy forms, as it were, 
Uie bndge from the sensible to the super-sensible. 

We may gather from this, what is to be said of those who 
suppose that Pythagoras undoubtedly went too far, when he 
ronceivcd the essence of things as mere number. It is true. 
Ihey admit, that we can number things ; but, they contend, 
"lings are far more than mere numbers. But in what re- 
sptct axe they more ? The ordinary sensuous conscious- 
ness, from its own point of view, would not hesitate to 
miwer the question by handing us over to sensuous per- 
ception, and remarking, that things are not merely numer- 
■Ueibut also visible, odorous, palpable, &c. In the phrase 
rf modem limes, the fault of Pythagoras would be described 
tt Ml excess of idealism. As may be gathered from what 
h»sbeen said on the historical position of the Pythagorean 
*^hool, the real state of the case is quite the reverse. Let it 
^ conceded that things are more than numbers; but 
^^t meaning of that admission must be that the bare 
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thought of number is still insufficient to enunciate the 
definite nocion or essence of things. Instead, then, of say- 
ing thai Pythagcwas went too far with his philosophy of 
number, it w^xild be nearer the truth to say that he did not 
l^> £ftr enough : and in fivrt the EUeatics were the first to tike 
the further step to pore thought 

Besides^ exne^n if there are not things, there are states of 
things^ and phenomena of nature altogether, the character of 
which mainly rests on definite numbers and proportions. This 
b especially the case with the difference of tones and thdr 
harmv^nk concords which, according to a well-known 
tradition, first suggested to Pythagoras to conceive the 
essence c^ things as number. Though it is unquestionably 
important to science to trace back these phenomena to the 
definite numbers on which they are based, it is wholly in- 
admissible u> view the characterisation by thought as a 
whole* as merely numericaL We may certainly feel our- 
selves prompted to associate the most general characteristics 
of thought wnth the first numbers : saying, i is the simple 
and immediate ; a is difference and mediation ; and 3 the 
unity of both of these. Such associations •however are 
purely external : there b nothing in the mere numbers to 
make them express these definite thoughts. With every step 
in this methixi. the more arbitrary grows the association of 
definite numbers with definite thoughts. Thus, we may 
view 4 as the unity of i and 3« and of the thoughts associated 
with them, but 4 is just as much the double of a ; similarly 9 
is not merely the square of 3, but also the sum of 8 and i, of 
7 and a, and so on. To attach, as do some secret societies of 
modem times, imp>ortance to all sorts of numbers and 
figures, is to some extent an innocent amusement, but it is 
also a sign of deficiency of intellectual resource. These 
numbers, it is said, conceal a profound meaning, and suggest 
a deal to think about But the pK)int in philosophy is, not 
what you may think, but what you do think : and the genuine 
air of thought is to be sought in thought itself, and not in 
arbitrarily selected symbols, 

105.] That the Quantum in its independent character 
is external to itself, is what constitutes its quality. In 
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hat externality it is itself and referred connectively to 
There is a union in it of externality, i.e. the 
antitative, and of independency (Being-for-self),— the 
lalilative. The Quantum whtn explicitly put thus 
s own self, is the Quantitative Ratio, a mode of 
ri>eing which, while, in its Exponent, it is an immediate 
J i)uantum, is also mediation, viz. the reference of some 
 «ne quantum to another, forming the two sides of the 
But the two quanta are not reckoned at their 
nnediate value : their value is only in this relation. 
le quantitative infinite progression appears at first as a 
K MUiaual extrusion of number beyond itself. On loolcing 
daser, it is, however, apparent that in this progression 
quantity returns to itself: for the meaning of this progres- 
s thought goes, is the fact that number is deter- 
mined by number. And this gives the quantitative ratio. 
Take, for example, the ratio 2 : 4. Here we have two 
nugnitudcs (not counted in their several immediate values) 
iflwiiich we are only concerned with their mutual relations. 
This reladon of the two terms (the exponent of the ratiol is 
ittelf a magnitude, distinguished from the related magni- 
tudes by this, that a change in it is followed by a change of 
fie ratio, whereas the ratio is unaffected by the change of 
both its sides, and remains the same so long as the exponent 
I* not changed. Consequently, in place of 2 : 4, we can put 
3:6 without changing the ratio ; as the exponent 2 remains 
ihe same in both cases. 

lOe.] The two sides of the ratio are still immediate 
quanta : and the qualitative and quantitative character- 
istics still external to one another. But in their tnjth, 
seeing that the quantitative itself in its externality is 
relation to self, or seeing that the independence and 
the indifference of the character are combined, it is 
HekBure. 

T^us quantity by means of the dialectical movement so far 
studied through its several stages, turns out to be a 
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quality. The first notion of quantity presented to us was 
that of quality abrogated and absorbed. That is to say, 
quantity seemed an external character not identical with 
Being, to which it is quite immaterial. This notion, as we 
have seen, underlies the mathematical definition of magni- 
tude as what can be increased or diminished. At first sight 
this definition may create the impression that quantity is 
merely whatever can be altered : — increase and diminution 
alike implying determination of magnitude otherwise— and 
may tend to confuse it with determinate Being, the second 
stage of quality, which in its notion is similarly conceived as 
alterable. We can, however, complete the definition by 
adding, that in quantity we have an alterable, which in spite 
of alterations still remains the same. The notion of quantity, 
it thus turns out, implies an inherent contradiction. This 
contradiction is what forms the dialectic of quantity. The 
result of the dialectic however is not a mere return to 
quality, as if that were the true and quantity the false notion, 
but an advance to the unity and truth of both, to qualitative 
quantity, or Measure. 

It may be well therefore at this point to observe that 
whenever in our study of the objective world we are engaged 
in quantitative determinations, it is in all cases Measure 
which we have in view, as the goal of our operations. 
This is hinted at even in language, when the ascertainment 
of quantitative features and relations is called measuring. We 
measure, e.g. the length of different chords that have been 
put into a state of vibration, with an eye to the qualitati\'e 
difference of the tones caused by their vibration, correspond- 
ing to this difference of length. Similarly, in chemistry, we 
try to ascertain the quantity of the matters brought into 
combination, in order to find out the measures or pro- 
portions conditioning such combinations, that is to say, those 
quantities which give rise to definite qualities. In statistics, 
too, the numbers with which the study is engaged are im- 
portant only from the qualitative results conditioned by them. 
Mere collection of numerical facts, prosecuted without re- 
gard to the ends here noted, is justly called an exercise of 
idle curiosity, of neither theoretical nor practical interest. 
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^l07.] Measure is the qualitative quantum, in the 
first place as immediate, — a quantum, to which a deter- 
minate being or a quality is attached. 

Measure, where quality and quantity are in one, is thus 
Ihe completion of Being. Being, as we first apprehend it, is 
something utterly abstract and characterless; but it is the 
very essence of Being to characterise itself, and its complete 
characterisation is reached in Measure. Measure, like the 
other stages of Being, may serve as a definition of the 
Absolute: God, it has been said, is the Measure of all things. 
It is this idea which forms the ground-nole of many of the 
ancient Hebrew hymns, in which the glorification of God 
lends in the main to show that He has appointed to every- 
thing its bound : to the sea and the solid land, to the rivers 
and mountains ; and also to the various kinds of plants and 
animals. To the religious sense of the Greeks the divinity 
of measure, especially in respect of social ethics, was re- 
presented by Nemesis. That conception implies a general 
theory that all human things, riches, honour, and power, as 
well as Joy and pain, have their definite measure, the trans- 
gression of which brings ruin and destniction. In the world 
of objects, too, we have measure. We see, in the first place, 
existences in Nature, of which measure forms the essential 
structure. This is the case, for example, with the solar 
system, which may be described as the realm of free 
measures. As we next proceed to the study of inorganic 
nature, measure retires, as it were, into the background; 
at least we often find the quantitative and qualitative 
characteristics showing indifference to each other. Thus the 
quality of a rock or a river is not tied to a definite magni- 
tude. But even these objects when closely inspected are 
found not to be quite measureless : the water of a river, and 
the single constituents of a rock, when chemically analysed, 
arc seen to be quahties conditioned by quantitative ratios 
between the matters they contain. In organic nature, how- 
ever, measure again rises full into immediate perception. 
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The various kinds of plants and animals, in the whole as 
well as in their parts, have a certain measure : though it is 
worth noticing that the more imperfect fonnSy those which 
are least removed from inorganic nature, are partly dis- 
tinguished from the higher forms by the greater indefinite- 
ness of their measure. Thus among fossils, we find some 
ammonites discernible only by the microscope, and others 
as large as a cart-wheel. The same vagueness of measure 
appears in several plants, which stand on a low level of 
organic development, — for instance, ferns. 

108.] In so far as in Measure quality and quantity 
are only in immediate unity, to that extent their difer- 
ence presents itself in a manner equally immediate. 
Two cases are then possible. Either the specific quan- 
tum or measure is a bare quantum, and the definite 
being (there-and-then) is capable of an increase or a 
diminution, without Measure ^which to that extent is 
a Bule) being thereby set completely aside. Or the 
alteration of the quantum is also an alteration of the 
quality. 

The identity between quantity and quality, which is found 
in Measure, is at first only implicit, and not yet explicitly 
realised. In other words, these two categories, which unite 
in Measure, each claim an independent authority. On the 
one hand, the quantitative features of existence may be 
altered, without affecting its quality. On the other hand, this 
increase and diminution, immaterial though it be, has its 
limit, by exceeding which the quality suffers change. Thus 
the temperature of water is, in the first place, a point of no 
consequence in respect of its liquidity : still with the increase 
or diminution of the temperature of the liquid water, there 
comes a point where this state of cohesion sufiers a quali- 
tative change, and the water is converted into steam or ice. 
A quantitative change takes place, apparendy without any 
further significance : but there is something lurking behind, 
and a seemingly innocent change of quantity acts as a 
kind of snare, to catch hold of the quality. The antinomy 
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llf Measure which this implies was exemplified under more 

c garb among the Greeks, It was asked, for example, 

■Iriicther a single grain makes a heap of wheat, or whether 

II makes a bald-tail to tear out a single hair from the horse's 

lUL At first, no doubt, looking at the nature of quantity as 

B indifferent and external character of Being, we are dis- 

o answer these questions in the negative. And yet, 

B we must admit, this indifferent increase and diminution 

i limit: a point is finally reached, where a single 

Witional grain makes a heap of wheat ; and the bald-tatl 

MpnxJuccd, if we continue plucking out single hairs. These 

■Jumples find a parallel in the story of the peasant who, as 

ii asa trudged cheerfully along, went on adding ounce after 

ODce to its load, till at length it sunk under the unendurable 

It would be a mistake to treat these examples as 

c futility ; they really turn on thoughts, an acquaint- 

t with which is of great importance in practical hfe, 

ially in ethics. Thus in the matter of expenditure, there 

 I certain latitude within which a more or less does not 

; but when the Measure, imposed by the individual 

f tireum stances of the special case, is exceeded on the one 

I iide orihe other, the qualitative namre of Measure (as in the 

[ rtove examples of the different temperature of water) makes 

IWf felt, and a course, which a moment before was held 

pod economy, turns into avarice or prodigality. The same 

principle may be applied in politics, when the constitution of 

' stale has to be looked at as independent of, no less than as 

(Ifpcndent on, the extent of its territory, the number of its 

inliabitants, and other quantitative points of the same kind. 

'f we look t. g. at a slate with a territory of ten thousand 

^uare miles and a population of four millions, we should, 

ivilhoul hesitation, admit that a few square miles of land or 

a few thousand inhabitants more or less could e 

essential influence on the character of its 

on the other hand, we must not forget, that by the continual 

increase or diminishing of a state, we finally get to a point 

where, apart from all other circumstances, this quantitative 

alteration alone necessarily draws with it an alteration in the 

quality of the constitution. The constitution of a little Swiss 
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canton docs not suit a great kingdom ; and, similarly, the 
constitution of the Roman republic was unsuitable when 
transferred to the small imperial towns of Germany. 

109.] In this second case, when a measure throu^ 
its quantitative nature has gone in excess of its qualita* 
tive character, we meet, what is at first an absence of 
measure, the Measureless. But seeing that the second 
quantitative ratio, which in comparison with the first is 
measureless, is none the less qualitative, the measureless 
is also a measure. These two transitions, from quali^ 
to quantum, and from the latter back again to qualiQr, 
may be represented under the image of an infinite 
progression - as the self-abrogation and restoration of 
measure in the measureless. 

Quantity, as we have seen, is not only capable of alteration, 
f . e, of increase or diminution : it is naturally and necessarily 
a tendency to exceed itself. This tendency is maintained 
even in measure. But if the quantity present in measure 
exceeds a certain limit, the quality corresponding to it is 
also put in abeyance. This however is not a negation of 
quality altogether, but only of this definite quality, the place 
of which is at once occupied by another. This process of 
measure, which appears alternately as a mere change in 
quantity, and then as a sudden revulsion of quantity into 
quality, maybe envisaged under the figure of a nodal (knotted) 
line. Such lines we find in Nature under a variety of forms. 
We have already referred to the qualitatively diflferent 
states of aggregation water exhibits under increase or 
diminution of temperature. The same phenomenon is pre- 
sented by the different degrees in the oxidation of metals. 
Even the difference of musical notes may be regarded as an 
example of what takes place in the process of measure,— 
the revulsion from what is at first merely quantitative into 
qualitative alteration. 

110.] What really takes place here is that the imme- 
diacy, which still attaches to measure as such, is set 
aside. In measure, at first, quality and quantity itself 
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arc immediate, and measure is only tlieir 'relative' 
identity. But measure shows itself absorbed and super- 
seded in the measureless : yet the measureless, although 
it be the negation of measure, is itselfa unity of quantity 
d quality. Thus in the measureless the measure is 
1 to meet only with itself. 
\ UL] Instead of the more abstract factors, Being and 
lloihing, some and other, &c., the Infinite, which is 
■mation as a negation of negation, now finds its 
feciors in quality and quantity. These (0) have in the 
first place passed over, quality into quantity, {§ 98), and 
quantity into quality (§ 105), and thus are both shown 
up as negations, (a) But in their unity, that is, in 
measure, they are originally distinct, and the one is 
only through the instrumentality of the other. And 
(r) after the immediacy of this unity has turned out 
to be self-annulling, the unity is explicitly put as what 
'I implicitly is, simple relation -to-self, which contains 
in it being and all its forms absorbed. — Being or imme- 
diacy, which by the negation of itself is a mediation 
with self and a reference to self,— which consequently 
W also a mediation which cancels itself into reference- 
to-self, or immediacy, — is Essence. 

The process of measure, instead of being only the wrong 
infinite of an endless progression, in the shape of an ever- 
recurrent recoil from quality to quantity, and from quantity to 
ijuality, is also the true infinity of coincidence with self in 
another. In measure, quality and quantity originally confront 
each other, like some and other. But quality is implicitly 
quantity, and conversely quantity is implicitly quality. In the 
process of measure, therefore, these two pass into each other : 
each of them becomes what it already was implicitly : and 
thus we get Being thrown into abeyance and absorbed, with 
Us several characteristics negatived. Such Being is Essence. 
i implicitly Essence; and its process consists in 
ling what it is implicitly.— The ordinary consciousness 
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conceives things as being, and studies them in quality, 
quantity, and measure. These inmiediate characteristics how- 
ever soon show themselves to be not fixed but transient; 
and Essence is the result of their dialectic. In the sphere of 
Essence one category does not pass into another, but refers 
to another merely. In Being, the form of reference is 
purely due to our reflection on what takes place : but it is 
the special and proper characteristic of Essence. In the 
sphere of Being, when somewhat becomes another, die 
somewhat has vanished. Not so in Essence: here there is 
no real other, but only diversity, reference of the one to its 
other. The transition of Essence is therefore at the same 
time no transition: for in the passage of different into 
different, the different does not vanish : the different terns 
remain in their relation. When we speak of Being and 
Nought, Being is independent, so is Nought The case is 
otherwise with the Positive and the Negative. No doubt 
these possess the characteristic of Being and Nought But 
the positive by itself has no sense ; it is wholly in reference 
to the negative. And it is the same with the negative. In 
the sphere of Being the reference of one term to another is 
only implicit ; in Essence on the contrary it is explicit And 
this in general is the distinction between the forms of Being 
and Essence : in Being everything is immediate, in Essence 
everything is relative. 
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113.] The terms in Easenoe are always mere pairs of 
correlalives, and not yet absolutely reflected in them- 
wlves: hence in essence Che actual unity of the notion 
is not realised, but only postulated by reflection. Es- 
sence,— which is Being coming into mediation with itself 
■hrough the negativity of itself— is self-relatedness, only 
in so far as it is relation to an Other, — this Other how- 
ever coming to view at first not as something which 
Wr but as postulated and hypothetised. — Being has not 
vanished : but, firstly. Essence, as simple self- relation, 
's Being, and secondly as regards its one-sided charac- 
■frisiic of immediacy, Being is deposed to a mere nega- 
^ve, to a seeming or reflected light — Essence accordingly 
's Being thus reflecting light into itself. 

The Absolute is the Essence. This is the same defi- 
lilion as the previous one that the Absolute is Being, in 
*o far as Being likewise is simple self-relation. But it 
■* at the same time higher, because Essence is Being 
'hat has gone into itself: that is to say, the simple self- 
•"elation (in Being) is expressly put as negation of the 
"^tive, as immanent self-mediation. — Unfortunately 
"fhen the Absolute is defined to be the Essence, the 
'•^tivity which this implies is often taken only to mean 
the withdrawal of all determinate predicates. This 
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negative action of withdrawal or abstraction thus Ms 
outside of the Essence — which is thus left as a mere 
result apart from its premisses, — the caput mortuum of 
abstraction. But as this negativity, instead of bang 
external to Beings is its own dialectic, the truth of the 
latter* viz. Essence, will be Being as retired within 
itself.— immanent Being. That reflection, or light 
thrown into itself, constitutes the distinction between 
Essence and immediate Being, and is the peculiar 
characteristic of Elssence itself. 

Any mention of Essence implies that we distinguish it 
from Being : the latter is immediate, and, compared with the 
Essence* we look upon it as mere seeming. But this seem- 
ing is not an utter nonentity and nothing at all, but Being 
superseded and put by. The point of view given by the 
EI:ssence is in general the standpoint of ' Reflection.' This 
word " reflection ' is originally applied, when a ray of light in 
a straight line impinging upon the surface of a mirror is 
thrown back from it. In this phenomenon we have two 
things*— first an immediate fact which is, and secondly the 
deputed, deriN*ated, or transmitted phase of the same.— 
Si^mething of this sort takes place when we reflect, or think 
upon an object ; for here we want to know the object, not in 
its immediacy, but as deri\-ative or mediated. The problem 
or aim of philosophy is ot\en represented as the ascertain- 
ment of the essence of things : a phrase which only means 
that things instead of being left in their immediacy, must be 
shown to be mediated by, or based upon, something else. 
The immediate Being of things is thus conceived under the 
image of a rind or curtain behind which the Essence lies 
hidden. 

Everything, it is said, has an Essence; that is, things 
really are not what they immediately show themselves. 
There is therefore something more to be done than merely 
rove from one quality to another, and merely to advance 
from qualitative to quantitative, and vtce versd: there is 
a permanent in things, and that permanent is in the first 
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instance their Essence. With respect to other meanings 
and OSes of the category of Essence, we may note that in 
ihc German auxiliary verb 'sei» ' the past tense is expressed 
by the term for Essence {_iVesen) : we designate past being 
asgnvesen. This anomaly of language implies to some ex- 
tent a correct perception of the relation between Being and 
Essence. Essence we may certainly regard as past Being, 
remembering however meanwhile that the past is not 
utterly denied, but only laid aside and thus at the same time 
preserved. Thus, to say, Caesar was in Gaul, only denies 
the immediacy of the event, but not his sojourn in Gaul 
altogether. That sojourn is just what forms the import of 
llie proposition, in which however it is represented as over 
and gone. — ' VVesen ' in ordinary life frequently means only 
a collection or aggregate : Zeitungswesen (the Press), Post- 
wesen (the Post-Office), Steuenvesen (the Revenue). All 
lliat these terms mean is that the things in question are not to 
betaken single, in their immediacy, but as a complex, and then, 
perhaps, in addition, in their various bearings. This usage 
of the term is not very different in its implication from our own. 
People also speak ol finite Essences, such as man. But 

Ilbe very term Essence implies that we have made a step 
beyond finitude : and the title as applied to man is so far in- 
nact. It is oilen added that there is a supreme Essence, 
'Btirg) : by which is meant God, On this two remarks 
lay be made. In the first place the phrase ' there is ' 
'uegests a finite only ; as when we say, there are so many 
inets, or, there are plants of such a constitution and 
i.i:s of such an other. In these cases we arc speaking of 
"iiuihing which has other things beyond and beside it. 
Ml God, the absolutely infinite, is not something outside 
Md beside whom there are other essences. All else outside 
God, if separated from him, possesses no essentiality ; in its 
isolation it becomes a mere show or seeming, without stay or 
nence of its own. But, secondly, it is a poor way of talking 
» all God the htghfsl or supreme Essence. The category 
ofquan^ty which the phrase employs has its proper place 
within the compass of the finite. When we call one mountain 
llie highest on the earth, we have a vision of other high 
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mountains beside it So too when we call any one tit 
richest or most learned in his country. But God, fiur from 
being a Being, even the highest, is tht Being. This definitioD, 
however, though such a representation of God is an important 
and necessary stage in the growth of the religious consdoiB- 
ness, does not by any means exhaust the depth of the 
ordinary Christian idea of God. If we consider God as the 
Essence only, and nothing more, we know him only as the 
universal and irresistible Power; in other words, as the 
Lord. Now the fear of the Lord is, doubtless, the beginning 
— but otdy the beginning, of vnsdom. To look at God in this 
light, as the Lord, and the Lord alone, is especially character- 
istic of Judaism and also of Mohammedanism, llie defect of 
these religions lies in their scant recognition of the finite, 
which, be it as natural things or as finite phases of mind, it is 
characteristic of the heathen and (as they also for that reason 
are) polytheistic religions to maintain intact Another not 
uncommon assertion is that God, as the supreme Being; 
cannot be known. Such is the view taken by modem 
' enlightenment ' and abstract understanding, which is coo- 
tent to say, II y a un itre suprime : and there lets the matter 
rest. To sp>eak thus, and treat God merely as the supreme 
other-world Being, implies that we look upon the world 
before us in its immediacy as something permanent and 
positive, and forget that true Being is just the superseding of 
all that is immediate. If God be the abstract super-sensible 
Being, outside whom therefore lies all difference and ail 
specific character, He is only a bare name, a mere caput 
mortnum of abstracting understanding. The true knowledge 
of God begins when we know that things, as they im- 
mediately are, have no truth. 

In reference also to other subjects besides God the category 
of Essence is often liable to an abstract use, by which, in the 
study of anything, its Essence is held to be something unaf- 
fected by, and subsisting in independence of, its definite pheno- 
menal embodiment Thus we say, for example, of people, 
that the great thing is not what they do or how they behave, 
but what they are. This is correct, if it means that a man's 
conduct should be looked at, not in its immediacy, but only 
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as tl is explained by his inner self, and as a revelation of 
ihit inner self. Still it should be remembered that the only 
means by which the Essence and the inner self can be 
verified, is their appearance in outward reality ; whereas 
the appeal which men make lo the essential life, as distinct 
from the material facts of conduct, is generally prompted by 
a desire to assert their own subjectivity and to elude an 
absolute and objective judgment. 

US,] Self-relation in Essence is the form of Identity 
or of reflection-into-aelf, which has here taken the place 
of the immediacy of Being. They are both the same 
abstraction, — self- rel at ion. 

The unintelUgence of sense, to take everything limited 
and finite for Being, passes into the obstinacy of under- 
sianding, which views the finite as self-identical, not in- 
herently self-contradictory. 

114.] This identity, as it has descended from Being, 
appears in the first place only charged with the charac- 
itrisiics of Being, and referred to Being as to something 
^iiemal. This external Being, if taken in separation 
from the true Being (of Essence), is called the Unessec- 
tiftL But that turns out a mistake. Because Essence 
la Being- in-self, it is essential only to the extent that it 
has in itself its negative, i.e. reference to another, or 
mediation. Consequently, it has the unessential as its 
iHTi proper seeming (reflection) in itself. But in seem- 
ing or mediation there is distinction involved : and since 
what is distinguished (as distinguished from the identity 
out of which it arises, and in which it is not, or lies as 
■framing,) receives itself the form of identity, the sem- 

nice is still in the mode of Being, or of self-related 

 Tiediacy. The sphere of Essence thus turns out to be 
a m\1 imperfect combination of immediacy and mediation. 
In it every term is expressly invested with the character of 
icif-relatedness, while yet at the same time one is forced 
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beyond it. It has Beings — reflected being a being in 
which another shows, and which shows in another. 
And so it is also the sphere in which the contradicticn, 
still implicit in the sphere of Beings is made explicit 

As the one notion is the common principle underlying 
all logic, there appear in the development of Essence 
the same attributes or terms as in the development of 
Being, but in a reflex form. Instead of Being and 
Nought we have now the forms of Positive and Na- 
tive ; the former at first as Identity corresponding to 
pure and uncontrasted Being, the latter developed 
(showing in itself) as Difierence. So also, we have 
Becoming represented by the Ground of determinate 
Being : which itself, when reflected upon the Ground, 
is Existence. 

The theory' of Essence is the most diflBcult branch 
of Logic. It includes the categories of metaphysic and 
of the sciences in general. These are products of re« 
flective understanding, which, while it assumes the 
differences to p>ossess a footing of their own, and at 
the same time also expressly affirms their relatinty, 
still combines the two statements, side by side, or one 
after the other, by an 'Also,' without bringing these 
thoughts into one, or unifying them into the notion. 

A. — Essence as Ground of Existence. 
(a) The pure principles or categories of Reflection. 

(a) Identity. 

116.] The Essence lights up in itself or is mere reflec- 
tion : and therefore is only self-relation, not as imine- 
diate but as reflected. And that reflex relation ^ 
self- Identity. 

This Identity becomes an Identity in form only, or of 
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ihe understanding, if it be held hard and fast, quite aloof 
from difference. Or, rather, abstraction is the Imposi- 
tion of this Identity of form, the transformation of some- 
ttiing inherently concrete into this form of elementary 
timplicity. And this may be done in two ways. Either 
we may neglect a part of the multiple features which are 
fcond in the concrete thing (by what is called analysis) 
ind select only one of them ; or, neglecting their variety, 
we may concentrate the multiple characters into one. 

If we associate Identity with the Absolute, making 
Ihe Absolute the subject of a proposition, we get : The 
Absolute is what is identical with itself. However true 
this proposition may be, it is doubtful whether it be 
Bfianl in its truth : and therefore h is at least imperfect 
in the expression. For it is left undecided, whether it 
means the abstract Identity of understanding,— abstract, 
ihai is, because contrasted with the other characteristics 
of Essence, or the Identity which is inherently concrete. 
In ihe latter case, as will be seen, true Identity is first 
discoverable in the Ground, and, with a higher truth, in 
the Notion.— Even the word Absolute is often used to 
mean no more than 'abstract.' Absolute space and 
ibsolute time, for example, is another way of saying 
abstract space and abstract lime. 

When the principles of Essence are taken as essen- 
'ial principles of thought they become predicates of 
* presupposed subject, which, because they are essen- 
''si, is ' Everj'lhing.' The proposidons thus arising 
bsvc been stated as universal Laws of Thought. Thus 
'he first of them, the maxim of Identity, reads : Every- 
'hing is identical with itself, A=A: and, negatively, A 
cannot at the same time be A and not A.— This maxim, 
"isiead of being a true law of thought, is nothing but 
ihc law of abstract understanding. The prepositional 
fonn itself contradicts it : for a proposition always pro- 
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mises a distinction between subject and predicate; while 
the present one does not fulfil what its form requires. 
But the Law is particularly set aside by the following 
so-called Laws of Thought, which make laws out of its 
opposite. — It is asserted that the maxim of Identity, 
though it cannot be proved, regulates the procedure of 
every consciousness, and that experience shows it to be 
accepted as soon as its terms are apprehended. To 
this alleged experience of the logic-books may be (Sf 
posed the universal experience that no mind thinks or 
forms conceptions or speaks, in accordance with this 
law, and that no existence of any kind whatever coo- 
forms to it. Utterances after the fashion of this pie- 
tended law (A planet is — a planet; Magnetism is— 
magnetism ; Mind is — mind) are, as they deserve to be, 
reputed silly. That is certainly matter of general ex- 
perience. The logic which seriously propounds sudi 
laws and the scholastic world in which alone they are 
valid have long been discredited with practical common 
sense as well as with the philosophy of reason. 

Identity is, in the first place, the repetition of what we 
had earlier as Being, but as become^ through supersession of 
its character of immediateness. It is therefore Being as 
Ideality. — It is important to come to a proper understanding 
on the true meaning of Identity : and, for that purpose, we 
must especially guard against taking it as abstract Identity, 
to the exclusion of all Difference. That is the touch-stone 
for distinguishing all bad philosophy from what alone 
deserves the name of philosophy. Identity in its truth, as 
an Ideality of what immediately is, is a high category for our 
religious modes of mind as well as all other forms of thought 
and mental activity. The true knowledge of God, it may be 
said, begins when we know him as identity, — as absolute 
identity. To know so much is to see that all the power and 
glory of the world sinks into nothing in God's presence, 
and subsists only as the reflection of His power and His 
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glurj'. In the same way, Identity, as self-consciousness, is 
what distinguishes man from nature, particularly from the 
bnil« which never reach the point of comprehending 
themselves as 'I,' that is, pure self-contained unity. So 
again, in connexion with thought, the main thing is not to 
confuse the true Identity, which contains Being and its 
characteristics ideally transfigured in it, with an abstract 
Identity, identity of bare form. All the charges of narrow- 
ness, hardness, meaningless n ess, which are sooften directed 
against thought from the quarter of feeling and immediate 
perception, rest on the perverse assumption that thought 
lets only as a faculty of abstract Identification. The Formal 
Logic itself confirms this assumption by laying down the 
supreme law of thought (so-called) which has been discussed 
above. If thinking were no more than an abstract Identity, 
We could not but own it to be a most futile and tedious 
business. No doubt the notion, and the idea too, are idcn- 
liol with themselves ; but identical only in so far as they 
al the same time involve distinction. 

(S) Difference. 
Ue.] Essence is mere Identity and reflection in itself 
only as it is self-relating negativity, and in that way 
self-repulsion. It contains therefore essentially the 
characteristic of Difference. 

Other-being is here no longer qualitative, taking the 
shape of the character or limit. It is now in Essence, 
in self-relating essence, and therefore the negation is at 
the same time a relation,— is, in short. Distinction, Re- 
lativity, Mediation. 

To ask, 'How Identity comes to Difference," assumes 
that Identity as mere abstract Identity is something of 
itself, and Difference also something else equally inde- 
pendenL This supposition renders an answrer to the 
question impossible. If Identity is viewed as diverse from 
Difference, all that we have in this way is but Difference; 
and hence we cannot demonstrate the advance to difference, 
because the peraon who asks for ihc How of the progress 
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rhere^ iapbes dus far him the stuting-p<nnt is non- 
uL^fces:. Tbe qDcstion then when put to the test has 
cc<n:iu50r sr :y«ri-r.g. and its proposer may be met with 
the ci^«circ Ta-ha: be means by Identity ; whereupon wc 
sb.xji «o:c 5)e« :hai be attaches no idea to it at all, and 
rhae ZomrcT :s ?\'^r him an empt>' name. As we have seen, 
ScsDO«v liertitT is nndc^cbtedly a negati\'e, — not however an 
ahsrac? e^rror Nc^nght. boot the negation of Being and its 
charKterisocs. Being scv. Identity is at the same time self- 
rebekvn. and. what is m«>re, negative self-relation ; in other 
uv>ri& h draws a disdnction between it and itself 

117/ I>i5er>fiioe is. first of all, (i) immediate differ- 
ence, Lf^ DiTersity or Variety-. In Diversity the dif- 
ferent things are each indixidually what they are, and 
unaffected by the relation in which they stand to each 
odier. This relation is therefore external to them. In 
cons^uerce of the vanous things being thus indifferent 
:o ihc cinerence Senveen them, it falls outside them into 
a third thing, the agent oi Comparison. This external 
diiferencxN as an identitA* of the objects related, is Like- 
ness; as a non-identitv of them, is Unlikeness. 

The gap which understanding allows to divide these 
characteristics, is so great that although comparison 
has one and the same substratum for likeness and un- 
likeness, which are explained to be different aspects and 
points of view in it, still likeness by itself is the first of 
the elements alone, viz. identity, and unlikeness by itself 
is difference. 

Diversitv has. like Identitv, been transformed into a 
maxim: •Everything is various or different': or, 'There 
are no two things completely like each other.' Here 
Everything is put under a predicate, which is the re- 
verse of the identitv attributed to it in the first maxim; 
and therefore under a law contradicting the first. How- 
ever there is an explanation. As the diversity is sup- 
posed due only to external comparison, anything taken 
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^st is expecled and understood always to be identical 

with itself, so tliat the second law need not interfere 
with the first. But, in that case, variety does not belong 
lo the something or everything in question : it constitutes 
no intrinsic characteristic of the subject : and the second 
niaiini on this showing does not admit of being stated at 
ill. If, on the other hand, the something itself is as the 
maiim says diverse, it must be in virtue of its own proper 
character: but in this case the specific difference, and 
not variety as such, is what is intended. And this is 
the meaning of the maxim of Leibnitz. 

When understanding sets itself lo study Identity, it has 
ilftady passed beyond it, and is looking at Difference in the 
ihape of bare Varieiy. If we follow the so-called law of 
Identity, and say,— The sea is the sea, The air is the air, 
The mcion is the moon, these objects pass for having no 
bearbg on one another. What we have before us therefore 
is nor Identity, but Difference. We do not stop at this 
point however, or regard things merely as different. We 
compare them one with another, and thus discover the 
features of likeness and unhkeness. The work of the finite 
sciences lies to a great extent in the application of these 
ategories. and the phrase 'scientific treatment" generally 
means no more than the method which has for its aim com- 
parison of the objects under examination. This method has 
undoubtedly led to some important results;— we may par- 
tioUarly mention the great advance of modern times in the 
pnmnces of comparative anatomy and comparative lin- 
piistic. But it is going too far to suppose that the compara- 
'ive method can be employed with equal success in all 
tranches of knowledge. Nor— and this must be exphasised 
-can mere comparison ever ultimately satisfy the require- 
ments of science. Its results are indeed indispensable, but 
they are still labours only preliminary to truly intelligent 
cogoition. 

ir it be the office of comparison to reduce existing differ- 
ences to Identity, the science, which most perfectly fulfils 
that end, is mathcmadcs. The reason of that is, that qnan- 
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c:iar:v« cizererice is ooLy the dinerence which is quite ex- 
tenuL Thus, in gieomccry, a triangle and a quadrangle, 
figures qoalitadvelj different, have this qualitative difference 
discoonted by abestraction. and are equalised to one aQOtfaer 
in magnitDde. It fbOows firom what has been formeiiy said 
about the mere Identity of understanding that, as has also 
been pointed out ( f 99, note), neither philosophy nor the 
empirkal sciences need envy this superiority of Mathe- 



The story is told that, when Leibnitz propounded the 
maxim of Variety, the cavaliers and ladies of the court, as 
they walked round the garden, made efforts to discover two 
leaves indistinguishable fh>m each other, in order to confute 
the law stated by the philosopher. Their device was un- 
questionably a convenient method of dealing with meta- 
physicsy — one which has not ceased to be fashionable. Ml 
the same, as regards the principle of Leibnitz, difference 
must be understood to mean not an external and indifferent 
diversity merely, but difference essentiaL Hence the veiy 
nature of things implies that they must be different 

118.] lakenefls is an Identity only of those things 
which are not the same, not identical with each other: 
and TJnlikeness is a relation of things unlike. The two 
therefore do not fall on different aspects or points of 
view in the thing, without any mutual affinity : but one 
throws light into the other. Variety thus comes to be 
reflexive difference, or difference (distinction) implicit 
and essential, determinate or speoiflo difference. 

While things merely various show themselves unaffected 
by each other, likeness and unlikeness on the contrary are 
a pair of characteristics which are in completely reciprocal 
relation. The one of them cannot be thought without the 
other. This advance from simple variety to opposition ap- 
pears in our common acts of thought, when we allow that 
comparison has a meaning only upon the hjrpothesis of 
an existing difference, and that on the other hand we can 
distinguish only on the hypothesis of existing similarity. 
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Hence, if the probietn be the discovet^ of a difference, we 
aKribute no great cleverness to the man wlio only distin- 
guishes those objects, of which the ditferenee is palpable, 
t-g- a pen and a camel : and similarly, it implies no very 
Sdvanced faculty of comparison, when the objects compared, 
*f. s beech and an oak, a temple and a church, are near 
skin. In the case of difference, in short, we like to see 
identity, and in the case of identity we like to see difference. 
Within the range of the empirical sciences however, the one 
of these two categories is often allowed to put the other out 
of sight and mind. Thus the scientifie problem at one lime 
is lo reduce existing differences to identity ; on another 
occasion, with equal one-sidedness, to discover new differ- 
ences. We sec this especially in physical science. There 
the problem consists, in the first place, in the continual 
search for new ' elements," new forces, new genera, and 
species. Or, in another direction, it seeks to show that all 
bodies hitherto believed to be simple are compound : and 
modern physicists and chemists smile at the ancients, who 
were satisfied with four elements, and these not simple. 
Secondly, and on the other hand, mere identity is made the 
chief question. Thus electricity and chemical affinity are 
regarded as the same, and even the organic processes of 
digestion and assimilation are looked upon as a mere chemical 
operation. Modem philosophy has often been nicknamed 
the Philosophy of Identity. But, as was already remarked 
(^ J03, notei, it is precisely philosophy, and in particular 
speculative logic, which lays bare the nothingness of the 
abstract, undifferentiated Identity, known to understanding; 
though it also undoubtedly urges its disciples not to rest 
at mere diversity, but to ascei^n the inner unity of all 



110.] Difference implicit is essential difference, the 
Positive and the Negative : and that is this way. The 
Positive is the identical self-relation in such a way as 
not to be the Negative, and the Negative is the different 
by itself so as not to be the Positive. Thus either has 
an existence of its own in proportion as it is not the 
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other. The one is made visible in the other, and is only 
in so far as that other is. Essential difference is there- 
fore Opposition ; according to which the different is nat 
confronted by any other but by its other. That is, either 
of these two (Positive and Negative) is stamped with a 
characteristic of its own only in its relation to the other : 
the one is only reflected into itself as it is reflected into 
the other. And so with the other. Either in this way 
is the other's own other. 

Difference implicit or essential gives the maxim. 
Everything is essentially distinct ; or, as it has also 
been expressed. Of two opposite predicates the one 
only can be assigned to anything, and there is no third 
possible. This maxim of Contrast or Opposition most 
expressly controverts the maxim of Identity: the one 
says a thing should be only self-relation, the other says 
that it must be an opposite, a relation to its other. The 
native unintelligence of abstraction betrays itself by 
setting in juxtaposition two contrary maxims, like these, 
as laws, without even so much as comparing them.— 
The Maxim of Excluded Middle is the maxim of the 
definite understanding, which would fain avoid contra- 
diction, but in so doing falls into it. A must be either 
+ A or — A, it says. It virtually declares in these 
words a third A which is neither + nor — , and which 
at the same time is yet invested with + and — characters. 
If + W mean 6 miles to the West, and — W mean 
6 miles to the East, and if the + and — cancel each 
other, the 6 miles of way or space remain what they 
were with and without the contrast. Even the mere 
plus and minus of number or abstract direction have, it 
we like, zero, for their third : but it need not be denied 
that the empty contrast, which understanding institutes 
between plus and minus^ is not without its value in such 
abstractions as number, direction, &c. 
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In the doctrine of contradictory concepts, the one 
notion is, say, blue (for in this doctrine even the 
sensuous generalised image of a colour is called a 
notion/ and the other not-blue. This other then would 
not bo an affirmative, say, yellow, but would merely be 
ktpt at the abstract negative.— That the Negative in its 
own nature is quite as much Positive (see next 5). 'S 
implied in saying that what is opposite to another is its 
other, The inanity of the opposition between what are 
called contradictory notions is fully exhibited in what we 
may call the grandiose formula of a general law, that 
Everything has the one and not the other of M predi' 
Qtes which are in such opposition. In this way, mind 
i! either white or not-white, yellow or not-yellow, *&c., 
*' infinitum. 

It was forgotten that Identity and Opposition are 
themselves opposed, and the maxim of Opposition was 
lalten even for that of Identity, in the shape of the 
principle of Contradiction. A notion, which possesses 
I'llher or both of two mutually contradictory marks, 

4'. a quadrangular circle, is held to be logically false. 
Now though a multangular circle and a rectilineal arc 
no less contradict this maxim, geometers never hesitate 
lo treat the circle as a polygon with rectilineal sides. 
But anjlhing like a circle (that is to say its mere character 
ornominal definition) is still no notion, Inthe notion of 
a circle, centre and circumference are equally essen- 
hal ; both marks belong to it : and yet centre and 
circumference are opposite and contradictory to each 
other. 

The conception of Polarity, which is so dominant in 
physics, contains by implication the more correct detini- 
lion of Opposition. But physics for its theory of the 
laws of thought adheres to the ordinary logic ; it might 
therefore well be horrified in case it should ever work 
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out the conception of Polarity, and get at the thoughts 
which are implied in it 

(i) With the positive we return to identity, but in its 
higher truth as identical self-relation, and at the same time 
with the note that it is not the negative. The negative 
per se is the same as difference itself. The identical as sudi 
is primarily the yet uncharacterised : the positive on the 
other hand is what is self-identical, but with the mark of 
antithesis to an other. And the negative is difference as 
such, characterised as not identity. This b the difference 
of difference within its own self. 

Positive and negative are supposed to express an absolute 
difference. The two however are at bottom the same : die 
name of either might be transferred to the other. Thus, for 
example, debts and assets are not two particular, self-sub- 
sisting species of property. What is negative to the debtor, 
is positive to the creditor. A way to the east is also a way 
to the west. Positive and negative are therefore intrinsical^ 
conditioned by one another, and are only in relation to each 
other. The north pole of the magnet cannot be without the 
south pole, and vice versd. If we cut a magnet in two, we 
have not a north pole in one piece, and a south pole in die 
other. Similarly, in electricity, the positive and the negative 
are not two diverse and independent fluids. In opposition, 
the different is not confronted by any other, but by its other. 
Usually we regard different things as unaffected by each 
other. Thus we say : I am a human being, and around me 
are air, water, animals, and all sorts of things. Everything 
is thus put outside of every other. But the aim of philo- 
sophy is to banish indifference, and to ascertain the neces- 
sity of things. By that means the other is seen to stand 
over against its other. Thus, for example, inorganic nature 
is not to be considered merely something else than organic 
nature, but the necessary antithesis of it Both are in 
essential relation to one another ; and the one of the two is, 
only in so far as it excludes the other from it, and thus 
relates itself thereto. Nature in like manner is not without 
mind, nor mind without nature. An important step has 
been taken, when we cease in thinking to use phrases like: 
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Of course something else is also possible. While we so 
speak, we are still tainted with contingency : and all true 
thinking, we have already said, is a thinking of necessity. 

In modem physical science tKe opposition, first observed 
to exist in magnetism as polarity, has come to be regarded 
as a universal law pervading the whole of nature. This 
would be a real scientific advance, if care were at the same 
lime taken not to let mere variety revert without explana- 
tion, as a valid category, side by side with opposition, T^us 
ai one time the colours are regarded as in polar opposition 
to one another, and called complementary colours : at an- 
other time they are looked at in their indifferent and merely 
quantitative difference of red, yellow, green, &c, 

(a) Instead of speaking by the maxim of Excluded Middle 
'which is the maxim of abstract understanding) we should 
rather say : Everything is opposite. Neither in heaven nor 
in earth, neither in the world of mind nor of nature, is there 
anj'where such an abstract 'Either— or' as the understand- 
ing maintains. Whatever exists is concrete, with difference 
and opposition in itself. The finitude of things will then lie in 
the want of correspondence between their immediate being, 
and what ihey essentially are. Thus, in inorganic nature, 
the acid is implicitly at the same time the base : in other 
words, its only being consists in its relation to its other. 
Hence aJso the acid is not something that persists quietly in 
ibe contrast : it is always in effort to realise what it poten- 
lally is. Contradiction is the very moving principle of the 
wwrld: and it b ridiculous to say that contradiction is un* 
iliuikable. The only thing correct in that statement is that 
conlradiction is not the end of the matter, but cancels itself. 
But contradiction, when cancelled, does not leave abstract 
identity; for that is itself only one side of the contrariety. 
The proximate result of opposition (when realised as con- 
iradictionl is the Ground, which contains identity as well aa 
difference superseded and deposed to elements tn the com- 
pleter notion. 

laO.J Contrariety then has two forms. The Positive 
ia the aforesaid various (different) which is understood 
to be independent, and yet at the same not to be 
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unaffected by its relation to its other. The Negative is 
to be, no less independently, negative self-relaling, self- 
subsistent, and yet at the same time as Negative must 
un every point have this its self-relation, i.e. its Positive, 
only in the other. Both Positive and Negative are 
therefore explicit contradiction; both are potentially 
the same. Both are so actually also ; since either is the 
abrogation of the other and of itself. Thus they fall to 
the Ground. ^Or as is plain, the essential difference, as 
a difference, is only the difference of it from itself, and 
thus contains the identical: so that to essential and 
actual difference there belongs itself as well as iden- 
tity. As selfrelating difference it is likewise virtually 
enunciated as the self- identical. And the opposite is in 
general that which includes the one and its other, itself 
and its opposite. The immanence of essence thus de- 
fined is the Ground, 



(y) The Ground, 

121.] The Ground is the unity of identity and differ- 
ence, the truth of what difference and identity have 
turned out to be,— the reflect lon-in to-self, which is 
equally a reflect ion- in to- an- other, and vice versd. It is 
essence put explicitly as a totality. 

The maxim of the Ground runs thus : Everything has 
its Sufficient Ground: that is, the true essentiality of 
any thing is not the predication of it as identical with 
itself, or as different (various), or merely positive, or 
merely negative, but as having its Being in an other, 
which, being its self-same, is its essence. And to this 
extent the essence is not abstract reflection into self, but 
an other. The Ground is the essence in its own 
nwardness ; the essence is intrinsically a ground ; and 
it is a ground only when it is a ground of somewhat, of 
an other. 
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We must be careful, when we say that the ground is the 

unity of identity and difference, not to understand by this 
nnity an abstract identity. Otherwise we only change the 
n»me, while we still think the identity (of understanding) 
already seen to be false. To avoid this misconception we 
may say that the ground, besides being the unity, is also 
the difference of identity and difference. In that case in the 
grooxid, which promised at first to supersede contradiction, a 
new contradiction seems to arise. It is however a contra- 
diction which, so far from persisting quietly in itself, 13 
rather the expulsion of it from itself. The ground is a 
(TdURd only to the extent that it affords ground: but the 
result which thus issued from the ground is only itself. In 
this lies its formalism. The ground and what is grounded 
He one and ibe same content : the difference between the 
two is the mere difference of form which separates simple 
wlf-telation, on the one hand, from mediation or derivative- 
aesa on the other. Inquiry into the grounds of things goes 
with the point of view which, as already noted (note to % iia), 
is adopted by Reflection. We wish, as it were, to see the 
nutter double, first in its immediacy, and secondly in its 
ground, where it is no longer immediate. This is the plain 
meaning of the law of sufficient ground, as it is called ; it 
asserts that things should essentially be viewed as mediated. 
The manner in which Formal Logic establishes this law of 
thought, sets a bad example to other sciences. Formal 
l^gic asks these sciences not to accept their subject-mattw" 
B it is immediately given ; and yet herself lays down a law 
«f thought without deducing it, — in other words, without 
exhibiting its mediation. With the same justice as the 
logician maintains our faculty of thought to be so consti- 
loied that we must ask for the ground of everything, might 
the physicist, when asked why a man who falls into water is 
drowned, reply that man happens to be so organised that he 
ctnnot live under water; or the jurist, when asked why a 
criminal is punished, reply that civil society happens to be 
10 constituted that crimes cannot be left unpunished. 

Yet even if logic be excused the duty of giving a ground 
Ibrthe law of the sufficient ground, it might at least explain 
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what is to be understood by a ground. The common ex- 
planation, which describes the ground as what has a cons^ 
quence, seems at the first glance more lucid and intelligible 
than the preceding definition in logical terms. If you ask 
however what the consequence is, you are told that it is 
what has a ground ; and it becomes obvious that the explsr 
nation is intelligible only because it assumes what in our 
case has been reached as the termination of an antecedeoC 
movement of thought And this is the true business of 
logic : to show that those thoughts, which as usuaUy em- 
ployed merely float before consciousness neither imderstood 
nor demonstrated, are really grades in the self-determinatioii 
of thought. It is by this means that they are understood and 
demonstrated. 

In common life, and it is the same in the finite sciences, 
this reflective form is often employed as a key to the secret 
of the real condition of the objects under investigation. So 
long as we deal with what may be termed the household 
needs of knowledge, nothing can be urged against this method 
of study. But it can never afford definitive satbfaction, 
either in theory or practice. And the reason why it fails is 
that the ground is yet without a definite content of its own ; 
so that to regard anything as resting upon a ground merely 
gives the formal difference of mediation in place of imme- 
diacy. We see an electrical phenomenon, for example, and 
we ask for its ground (or reason) : we are told that electricity 
is the ground of this phenomenon. What is this but the 
same content as we had immediately before us, only trans- 
lated into the form of inwardness ? 

The ground however is not merely simple self-identity, 
but also different : hence various grounds may be alleged 
for the same sum of fact. This variety of grounds, again, 
following the logic of difference, culminates in opposition of 
grounds pro and contra. In any action, such as a theft, there 
is a sum of fact in which several aspects may be distin- 
guished. The theft has violated the rights of property: it 
has given the means of satisfying his wants to the needy 
thief: possibly too the man, from whom the theft was made, 
misused his property. The violation of property is unqoes- 
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lionabiy ihe decisive point of view before which the others 
must give way ; but the bare law of the ground cannot settle 
that question. Usually indeed the law is interpreted lo 
speak of a sufficient ground, not of any ground whatever : 
and it might be supposed therefore, in Ihe action referred 
t'j. that, although other points of view besides the violation 
of property might be held as grounds, yet they would not be 
sufficient grounds. But here comes a dilemma. If we use 
the phrase ' sufficient ground,' the epithet is either otiose, 
or ol such a kind as to carry us past the mere category 
of ground- The predicate is otiose and tautological, if it 
only stales the capability of giving a ground or reason : for 
the ground is a ground, only in so far as it has this capa- 
bility. If a soldier runs away from battle to save his life, his 
conduct is certainly a violation of duty: but it cannot be 
bdd that the ground which led him so to act was insufS- 
cient, otherwise he would have remained at his post. Be- 
; lies, there is this also to be said. On one hand any ground 
i^Riccs : on the other no ground suffices as mere ground ; 
because, as already said, it is yet void of a content objec- 
tivtly and intrinsically determined, and is therefore not self- 
■aiD(; and productive. A content thus objectively and 
I imrinsicalty determined, and hence self-acting, will herealler 
' come before us as the notion ; and it is the notion which 
Leibnitz had in his eye when he spoke of sufficient ground, 
and urged the study of things under its point of view. His 
tcmarks were originally directed against that merely me- 
chanical method of conceiving things so much in vogue 
tven now ; a method which he justly pronounces insufficient. 
We may see an instance of this mechanical theory of inves- 
tigation, when the organic process of the circulation of the 
blood is traced back merely to the contraction of the heart; 
or when certain theories of criminal law explain the pur- 
pose of punishment to lie in deterring people from crime, in 
rendering the criminal harmless, or in other extraneous 
grounds of the same kind. It is unfair to Leibnitz to sup- 
pose that he was content with anything so poor as this 
formal law of the ground. The method of investigation 
which he inaugurated is the very reverse of a formalism 
Q 2 
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which acquiesces in mere grounds, where a full and concrete 
knowledge is sought. Considerations to this effect led Leib- 
nitz to contrast causae efficientes and causae finales^ and to 
insist on the place of final causes as the conception to which 
the efficient were to lead up. If we adopt this distincdoo, 
light, heat, and moisture would be the causae effidenks^ mC 
the causa /tnaiis of the growth of plants : the causa finoBs is 
the notion of the plant itself. 

To get no further than mere grounds, especially on ques- 
tions of law and morality, is the position and principle of the 
Sophists. Sophistry, as we ordinarily conceive it, is t 
method of investigation which aims at distorting what is 
just and true, and exhibiting things in a false light Soch 
however is not the proper or primary tendency of Sophistry : 
the standpoint of which is no other than that of * Raisonne- 
ment.' The Sophists came on the scene at a time when the 
Greeks had begun to grow dissatisfied with mere authority 
and tradition and felt the need of intellectual justification for 
what they were to accept as obligatory. That desideratum 
the Sophists supplied by teaching their countrymen to seek 
for the various points of view under which things may be 
considered : which points of view are the same as grounds 
But the ground, as we have seen, has no essential and 
objective principles of its own, and it is as easy to discover 
grounds for what is wrong and immoral as for what is moral 
and right. Upon the observer therefore it depends to decide 
what points are to have most weight. The decision in such 
circumstances is prompted by his individual views and sen- 
timents. Thus the objective foundation of what ought to 
have been of absolute and essential obligation, accepted by 
all, was undermined: and Sophistry by this destructive 
action deservedly brought upon itself the bad name pre- 
viously mentioned. Socrates, as we all know, met the 
Sophists at every point, not by a bare re-assertion of autho- 
rity and tradition against their argumentations, but by show- 
ing dialectically how untenable the mere grounds were, and 
by vindicating the obligation of justice and goodness, — by re- 
instating the universal or notion of the will. In the present 
day such a method of argumentation is not quite out of fashion. 
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risthatthe case only in the discussion of secular matters, 
tcurs even in sermons, such as [hose where every pos- 
t ground of gratitude to God is propounded. To such 
ading Socrates and Plato would not have scrupled to 
i|y the name of Sophistry. For Sophistry has nothing 
lo with what is taught :— that may very possibly be true, 
ifiislry lies in the formal circumstance of teaching it by 
unds which are as available for attack as for defence. 
a iinie so rich in reflection and so devoted to raisonne- 
i( as our own, he must be a poor creature who cannot 
ance a good ground for everything, even for what is 
•St and most depraved. Everything in the world that 
become corrupt has had good ground for its corruption. 
appeal to grounds at first makes the hearer think of 
!ing a retreat ; but when experience has taught him the 
slate of these matters, he closes his ears against them, 
refuses to be imposed upon any more, 

13.] As it first conies, the chief feature of Essence is 
,v in itself and intermediation in itself. But when it 
completed the circle of intennediation, its unity with 
If is explicitly put as the self- annulling of difTerence, 
therefore of intermediation. Once more then we 
e back to immediacy or Being, — but Being in so far 
t is intermediated by annulling the intermediation. 
1 that Being is Existence. 

he ground is not yet determined by objective prin- 
:s of its own, nor is it an end or final cause : hence 
i not active, nor productive. An Existence only 
eeds from the ground. The determinate ground is 
efore a formal matter : that is to say, any point will 
so long as it is expressly put as self-relation, as 
mation, in correlation with the mimediate existence 
ending on it. If it be a ground at all, it is a good 
jnd : for the term 'good ' is employed abstractly as 
Ivalent to affirmative; and any point (or feature) is 
d which can in any way be enunciated as confessedly 
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a£Srniative. So it happens that a ground can be found 
and adduced for everything : and a good ground (for 
example, a good motive for action) may effect some- 
thing or may not, it may have a consequence or it may 
noL It becomes a motive (strictly so called) and effects 
something, e.g. through its reception into a will ; there 
and there only it becomes active and is made a cause. 

{b) Existence, 

1SS.1 Existence is the immediate unity of reflection- 
inb>self and reflection-into-another. It follows from 
this that existence is the indefinite multitude of existents 
as reflected-into-themselves, which at the same time 
equally throw light upon one another, — which, in short, 
are co-relatiN^e, and form a world of reciprocal depend- 
ence and of infinite interconnexion between grounds and 
consequents. The grounds are themselves existences: 
and the existents in like manner are in many directions 
grounds as well as consequents. 

The phrase 'Existence* (derived from existere) suggests 
the tact of ha\*ing proceeded from something. Existence is 
Being which has proceeded from the ground, and been 
reinstated by annulling its intermediation. The Essence, as 
Being set aside and absorbed, originally came before us as 
shining or showing in self, and the categories of this re- 
flection are identity, difference and ground. The last is the 
unity of identity and difference ; and because it unifies them 
it has at the same time to distinguish itself from itself. But 
that which is in this way distinguished from the ground is 
as little mere difference, as the ground itself is abstract same- 
ness. The ground works its own suspension : and when 
suspended, the result of its negation is existence. Having 
issued from the ground, existence contains the ground in it : 
the ground does not remain, as it were, behind existence, 
but by its very nature supersedes itself and translates itself 
into existence. This is exemplified even in our ordinary 
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mode of thinking, when we look upon [he ground of a thing, 
W as something abstractly inward, but as itself also an 
eiistent. For example, the lightning- flash which has set a 
house on fire would be considered the ground of the con- 
flagration : or the manners of a nation and the condition of 
its life would be regarded as the ground of its constitution. 
Such indeed is the ordinary aspect in which the existent 
world originally appears to re flection, —an indefinite crowd 
of things csistent, which being simultaneously reflected on 
themselves and on one another are related reciprocally as 
ground and consequence. In this motley play of the world, 
if we may so call the sum of exislents, there is nowhere a 
firm footing to be found : everything bears an aspect of 
relativity, conditioned by and conditioning something else. 
The rellcctive understanding makes it its business to elicit 
ind trace these connexions running out in every direction; 
but the question touching an ultimate design is so far lell un- 
answered, and therefore the craving of the reason afler 
knowledge passes with the further development of the 
logical Idea beyond this position of mere relativity. 

124.] The refiection-on-another of the existent is 
however inseparable from the reflection-on-self : the 
ground is their unity, from which existence has issued. 
TTie existent therefore includes relativity, and has on 
ils own pait its multiple interconnexions with other 
oistents: it is reflected on itself as its ground. The 
existent is, when so described, a Thing. 

The 'thing-by-itself (or thing in the abstract), so 
Vinous in the philosophy of Kant, shows itself here in 
its genesis. It is seen to be the abstract reflection-on- 
self, which is clung to, to the exclusion of reflcction-on- 
olher-lhings and of all predication of difference. The 
thing-by-itself therefore is the empty substratum for these 
predicates of relation. 

If to know means to comprehend an object in its concrete 
character, then the thing-by-itself, which is nothing but the 
quite abstract and indeterminate thing in general, must 
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certainly be as unknowable as it is alleged to be. WiA as 
much reason however as we speak of the thing^by-itsdf, 
we might speak of quality-by-itself or quantity-by-itsel( and 
of any other category. The expression would then serve to 
signify that these categories are taken in their abstract 
immediacy, apart from their development and inward 
character. It is no better than a whim of the understanding, 
therefore, if we attach the qualiRcatory ' in or by*itself' to 
the thing only. But this ' in or by-itself ' is also applied to 
the facts of the mental as well as the natural world : as we 
speak of electricity or of a plant in itself, so we speak of 
man or the state in itself. By this ' in-itself ' in these objects 
we are meant to understand what they strictly and properiy 
are. This usage is liable to the same criticism as the phrase 
' thing- in-itself.' For if we stick to the mere ' in-itself of an 
object, we apprehend it not in its truth, but in the inadequate 
form of mere abstraction. Thus the man, by or in himsdf, 
is the child. And what the child has to do is to rise out of 
this abstract and undeveloped * in-himself,' and become 'for 
himself what he is at first only * in-himself/ — a free and 
reasonable being. Similarly, the state-in-itself is the yet im- 
mature and patriarchal state, where the various political 
functions, latent in the notion of the state, have not received 
the full logical constitution which the logic of political princi- 
ples demands. In the same sense, the germ may be called 
the plant-in-itself. These examples may show the mistake 
of supposing that the * thing-in-itself * or the * in-itself of 
things is something inaccessible to our cognition. All 
things are originally in-themselvcs, but that is not the end 
of the matter. As the germ, being the plant-in-itself, means 
self-development, so the thing in general passes beyond its 
in-itself, (the abstract reflection on self,) to manifest itself 
further as a reflection on other things. It is in this sense 
that it has properties. 

(r) The Thing. 

126.] (n) The Thing is the totality — the development 
in explicit unity — of the categories of the ground and 
of existence. On the side of one of its factors* xiz. 
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reflection -on-other-things, it has in it the differences, in 
virtue of which it is a characterised and concrete thing. 
These characteristics are different from one another; 
ihey have their refleclion-into-self not on their own part, 
but on the part of the thing. They are Propertieo of 
the thing : and iheir relation to the thing is expressed 
by the word 'have.' 

As 3 term of relation, ' to have ' lakes the place of ' to 
be.' True, somewhat has qualities on its part too : but 
this transference of ' Having ' into the sphere of Being 
is inexact, because the character as quality is directly 
one with the somewhat, and the somewhat ceases to be 
when it loses its quality. But the thing is reflection- 
into-self : for it is an identity which is also distinct from 
the difference, i.e. from its attributes. — In many lan- 
guages ' have ' is employed to denote past time. And 
with reason ; for the past is absorbed or suspended 
being, and the mind is its reflect ion-into-self; in the 
mind only it continues to subsist,— the mind however 
distinguishing from itself this being in it which has 
been absorbed or suspended. 

In the Thing all the characteristics of reflection recur as 
existent- Thus the thing, in its initial aspect, as the thing- 
hy-itsclf, is the self-same or identical. But identity, it was 
proved, is not found without difference ; so the properties, 
which the thing has, are the existent difference in the form 
of diversity. In the case of diversity or variety each diverse 
member exhibited an indifference to every other, and they 
had no other relation to each other, save what was given by 
a comparison external to ihcm. But now in the thing we 
have a bond which keeps the various properties in union. 
Property, besides, should not be confused with quality. 
No doubt, we also say, a thing has qualides. But the 
phraseology is a misplaced one : ' having ' hints at an in- 
dependence, foreign to the ' Somewhat," which is still 
directly identical with its quality. Somewhat is what it is 
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only by its quality : whereas, though the thing indeed exists 
only as it has its properties, it is not confined to this or that 
definite property, and can therefore lose it, without ceasing 
to be what it is. 

126.] (3) Even in the ground, however, the reflection- 
on-something-else is directly convertible with reflection- 
on-self. And hence the properties are not merely dif- 
ferent from each other ; they are also self-identical, in- 
dependent, and relieved from their attachment to the 
thing. Still, as they are the characters of the thing 
distinguished from one another (as reflected-into-self ), 
they are not themselves things, if things be concrete; 
but only existences reflected into themselves as abstract 
characters. They are what are called Matters. 

Nor is the name * things * given to Matters, such as 
magnetic and electric matters. They are qualities pro- 
per, a reflected Being, — one with their Being, — they are 
the character that has reached immediacy, existence: 
they are * entities.' 

To elevate the proi>erties, which the Thing has, to the in- 
dependent position of matters, or materials of which it con- 
sists, is a proceeding based upon the notion of a Thing: 
and for that reason is also found in experience. Thought 
and experience however alike protest against concluding 
from the fact that certain properties of a thing, such as 
colour, or smell, may be represented as particular colour- 
ing or odorific matters, that we are then at the end of the 
inquir3% and that nothing more is needed to penetrate to the 
true secret of things than a disintegration of them into their 
component materials. This disintegration into independent 
matters is proi>erly restricted to inorganic nature only. The 
chemist is in the right therefore when, for example, he 
analyses common salt or gypsum into its elements, and finds 
that the former consists of muriatic acid and soda, the latter of 
sulphuric acid and calcium. So too the geologist does well 
to regard granite as a compound of quartz, felspar, and 
mica. These matters, again, of which the thing consists, are 



themselves partly things, which in that way may be once 
more reduced to more abstract matters. Sulphuric acid, for 
example, is a compound of sulphur and oxygen. Such 
matters or bodies can as a matter of fact be exhibited as 
subsisting by themselves : but frequently we find other 
properties of things, entirely wanting this self- subsistence, 
also regarded as particular matters. Thus we hear caloric, 
and electrical or magnetic matters spoken of. Such matters 
■re at Ihe best figments of understanding. And we see here 
ihe usual procedure of the abstract reflection of under- 
Manding. Capriciously adopting single categories, whose 
value entirely depends on their place in the gradual evolution 
of the logical idea, it employs them in the pretended interests 
of explanation, but in the face of plain, unprejudiced percep- 
tion and experience, so as to trace back to them every object 
investigated. Nor is this all. The theory, which makes things 
consist of independent matters, is frequently applied in a 
region where it has neither meaning nor force. For within 
the limits of nature even, wherever there is organic life, this 
category is obviously inadequate. An animal may be said 
to consist of bones, muscles, nerves, &c. : but evidently we 
are here using the term 'consist' in a very different sense 
from its use when we spoke of the piece of granite as con- 
sisting of the above-mentioned elements. The elements of 
granite are utterly indifferent to their combination : they 
could subsist as well without it. The different parts and 
members of an organic body on the contrary subsist only in 
their union : they cease to exist as such, when they are 
separated from each other. 

127.] Thus Matter is the mere abstract or indetermi- 
nate reflection-into-something-else, or refleclion-into-self 
at the same lime as determinate; it is consequently 
Thinghood which then and there is, — the subsistence 
of the thing. By this means the thing has on the part 
of the matters its reflection- in to-self (the reverse of 
1 125); it subsists not on its own part, but consists of 
ftht matters, and is only a superficial association between 
'lem, an external combination of them. 
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118.] (7) Matter, being the immediate unity of exist- 
ence with itself) is also indifferent towards specific 
character. Hence the numerous diverse matters coa- 
lesce into the one Matter, or into existence under the 
reflective characteristic of identity. In contrast to this 
one Matter these distinct properties and their external 
relation which they have to one another in the thing 
constitute the Form, — the reflective category of differ 
ence, but a difference which exists and is a totality. 

This one featureless Matter is also the same as the 
Thing-b3'-itself was: only the latter is intrinsically quite 
abstract, while the former essentially implies relation to 
something else, and in the first place to the Form. 

Hie \'arious matters of which the thing consists are 
potentially the same as one another. Thus we get one 
Matter in general to which the difference is expressly 
attached externally and as a bare form. This theory which 
holds things all round to have one and the same matter at 
bottom, and merely to differ externally in respect of form, 
is much in vogue with the reflective understanding. Matter 
in that case counts for naturally indeterminate, but susceptible 
of any determination ; while at the same time it is perfectly 
permanent, and continues the same amid all change and 
alteration. And in finite things at least this disregard of 
matter for any determinate form is certainly exhibited. For 
example, it matters not to a block of marble, whether it 
receive the form of this or that statue or even the form of a 
pillar. Be it noted however that a block 6f marble can disre- 
gard form only relatively, that is, in reference to the sculptor: 
it is by no means purely formless. And so the minera- 
logist considers the relatively formless marble as a special 
formation of rock, differing from other equally special form- 
ations, such as sandstone or porphyry. Therefore we say it 
is an abstraction of the understanding which isolates matter 
into a certain natural formlessness. For properly speaking 
the thought of matter includes the principle of form through- 
out, and no formless matter therefore appears anywhere 
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even in experience as existing. Still tlie conception of matter 
as original and pre-existent, and as naturally formless, is a 
very ancient one; it meets us even among the Greeks, at 
first in the mythical shape of Chaos, which is supposed to 
represent the unformed substratum of the existing world. 
Such a conception must of necessity tend to make God not 
the Creator of the world, but a mere world-moulder or 
demiurge. A deeper insight into nature reveals God as 
creating the world out of nothing. And that teaches two 
things. On the one hand it enunciates that matter, as such, 
has no independent subsistence, and on the other that the 
form does not supervene upon matter from without, but as a 
totality involves the principle of matter in itself. This free 
and infinite form will hereafter come before us as the 



129.] Thus the Thing suffers a disruption into Matter 
and Form. Each of these is the totality of thinghood 
and subsists for itself. But Matter, which is meant to 
be the positive and indeterminate existence, contains, 
as an existence, re flection- on -another, every whil as 
much as it contains self-enclosed being. Accordingly 
as uniting these characteristics, it is itself the totality 
of Form. But Form, being a complete whole of char- 
acteristics, ipso facia involves rcflection-into-self; in 
other words, as self-relating Form it has the very 
function attributed to Matter. Both are at bottom the 
same. Invest them with this unity, and you have the 
relation of Matter and Form, which are also no less 
distinct. 

ISO.] The Thing, being this totality, is a contradiction. 
On the side of its negative unity it is Form in which 
Hatter is determined and deposed to the rank of pro- 
perties ({ 125). At the same time it consists of Matters, 
which in the reilection-of-the-thing-into-itsclf are as much 
independent as they are at the same time negatived. 
Thus the thing is the essential existence, in such a way 
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as to be an existence that suspends or absorbs itself in 
itself. In other words, the thing is an Appearance or 
Phenomenon. 

The negation of the several matters, which is insisted 
on in the thing no less than their independent existence, 
occurs in Physics as porosity. Each of the several mat- 
ters (colouring matter, odorific matter, and if we believe 
some people, even sound-matter, — not excluding caloric, 
electric matter, &c.) is also negated: and in this nega- 
tion of theirs, or as interpenetrating their pores, we find 
the numerous other inde[>endent matters, which, being 
similarly porous, make room in turn for the existence 
of the rest. Pores are not empirical facts ; they are 
figments of the understanding, which uses them to re- 
present the element of negation in independent matters. 
The further working-out of the contradictions is con- 
cealed by the nebulous imbroglio in which all matters 
are independent and all no less negated in each other. 
— If the faculties or activities are similarly hypostatised 
in the mind, their living unity similarly turns to the 
imbroglio of an action of the one on the others. 

These pores (meaning thereby not the pores in an 
organic body, such as the pores of wood or of the skin, 
but those in the so-called 'matters,' such as colouring 
matter, caloric, or metals, crystals, &c.) cannot be veri- 
fied by observation. In the same way matter itself,— 
furthermore form which is separated from matter,— 
whether that be the thing as consisting of matters, or the 
view that the thing itself subsists and only has proper 
ties, — is all a product of the reflective understanding 
which, while it observes and professes to record only 
what it observes, is rather creating a metaphysic, brist- 
ling with contradictions of which it is unconscious. 
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181.] The Essence must appear or shine forth. Its 
shining or rellection in it is the suspension and trans- 
lation of it lo immediacy, which, whilst as reflection- 
on-self it is matter or subsistence, is also form, reflec- 
tion-on-some thing-else, a subsistence which sets itself 
aside. To show or shine is the characteristic by which 
essence is distinguished from being, — by which it is 
essence ; and it is this show which, when it is developed, 
shows itself, and is Appearance. Essence accord- 
ingly is not something beyond or behind appearance, 
but just because it is the essence which exists — the 
existence is Appearance (Forth-shining). 

Existence stated explicitly in its contradiction is Appear- 
ance. But appearance (forth-shining) is not to be confused 
with a mere show (shining). Show is the proximate truth 
of Being or immediacy. The immediate, instead of being, 
as we suppose, something independent, resting on its 
own self, is a mere show, and as such it is packed or 
summed up under the simplicity of the immanent essence. 
The essence is, in the first place, the sum total of the show- 
ing itself, shining in itself (inwardly) ; but, far from abiding 
in this inwardness, it comes as a ground forward Into 
existence; and this existence being grounded not in itself, 
but on something else, is just appearance. In our imagination 
we ordinarily combine with the term appearance or pheno- 
menon the conception of an indefinite congeries of things 
existing, the being of which is purely relative, and which 
consequently do not rest on a foundation of their own, but 
esteemed only as passing stages. But in this conception 
it is no less implied that essence does not linger behind or 
rond appearance. Rather it is, we may say, the infinite 
idness which lets its own show freely issue into immediacy, 
and graciously allows it the joy of existence. The appear- 
ance which is thus created does not stand on its own feel, 
and has its being not in itself but in something else. God 
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who is the essence, when He lends existence to the passing 
stages of his own show in himself, may be described as the 
goodaess that creates a world : bat He is also the power 
above it, and the righteousness, which manifests the madly 
phenomenal character of the content of this ^^i^ng woildi 
whenever it tries to exist in independence. 

Appearance is in every way a very important grade of tbe 
logical idea. It may be said to be the distinction of philo- 
sophy from ordinary consciousness that it sees the merelj 
phenomenal character of what the latter supposes to have a 
self-subsistent being. The significance of appearance how- 
ever must be properly grasped, or mistakes will arise. To 
say that anything is a mere appearance may be misinterpreted 
to mean that, as compared ^\'ith what is merely phenomenal, 
there is greater truth in the immediate, in that which i& 
Now in strict fact, the case is precisely the reverse. Appear- 
ance is higher than mere Being,— a richer category becanse 
it holds in combination the two elements of reflection-into- 
self and reflection-into-another : whereas Being (or imme- 
diacy) is still mere relationlessness, and apparently rests upon 
itself alone. Still, to say that anything is only an appearance 
suggests a real flaw, which consists in this, that Appearance 
is still divided against itself and without intrinsic stability. 
Beyond and above mere appearance comes in the first place 
Actuality, the third grade of Essence, of which we shall 
afterwards speak. 

In the history of Modem Philosophy, Kant has the merit 
of first rehabilitating this distinction between the common 
and the philosophic modes of thought He stopped half-way 
however, when he attached to Appearance a subjective 
meaning only, and put the abstract essence immovable out- 
side it as the thing- in-itself beyond the reach of our cogni- 
tion. For it is the very nature of the world of immediate 
objects to be appearance only. Knowing it to be so, we 
know at the same time the essence, which, far from staying 
behind or beyond the appearance, rather manifests its own 
essentiality by deposing the world to a mere appearance. 
One can hardly quarrel with the plain man who, in his 
desire for totality, cannot acquiesce in the doctrine of sub- 
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i«trve idealism, that we are solely concerned with pheno- 
niEna. The plain man, however, in his desire to save the 
objectivity of knowledge, may very naturally return to 
ibstraci immediacy, and maintain that immediacy to be true 
and actual. In a little work pubhshed under the title, ' A 
Rtport, clear as day, to lilt larger Public touching the proper 
MfHrt 0/ Iht Latest Philosophy : an A tiempt lo force the reader 
« undrrslaHd^ Fichte examined the opposition between 
subjective idealism and immediate consciousness in a popular 
form, under the shape of a dialogue between the author and 
the reader, and tried hard to prove that the subjective 
idealist's point of view was right. In this dialogue the 
reader complains to the author that he has completely failed 
to place himself in the idealist's position, and is inconsolable 
"t tiie thought that things around him are no real things but 
mere appearances. The affliction of the reader can scarcely 
l** blamed when he is expected to consider himself hemmed 
in by an impervious circle of purely subjective conceptions. 
Apart from this subjective view of Appearance, however, we 
have all reason to rejoice that the things which t 
areappcarancesand not steadfast and independer 
since in that case we should soon perish of hunger, both 
bodily and mental. 



Wm. 



(«) The World of Appearance. 

,] The Apparent or Phenomenal exists in such a 
way, that its subsistence is ipso facto thrown into abey- 
ance or suspended and is only one stage in the form 
itself. The form embraces in it the matter or subsist- 
ence as one of its characteristics. In this way the phe- 
nomenal has its ground in this (form) as its essence, its 
reflection- into-self in contrast with its immediacy, but, 
in so doing, has it only in another aspect of the form. 
This ground of its is no less phenomenal than Itself, and 
the phenomenon accordingly goes on to an endless me- 
diation of subsistence by means of form, and thus equally 
by n on -subsistence. This endless inter- mediation is at 
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the same time a unity of self-relation ; and existence is 
developed into a totality, into a world of phenomena,— 
of reflected finitude. 

{b) Content and Form. 

183.] Outside *one another as the phenomena in this 
phenomenal world are, they form a totality, and are 
wholly contained in their self-relatedness. In this way 
the self-relation of the phenomenon is completely speci- 
fied, it has the Form in itself: and because it is in this 
identity, has it as essential subsistence. So it comes 
about that the form is Content: and in its mature phase 
is the Law of the Phenomenon. When the form, on 
the contrary, is not reflected into self, it is equivalent 
to the negative of the phenomenon, to the non-inde- 
pendent and changeable : and that sort of form is the 
indifferent or External Form. 

The essential point to keep in mind about the oppo- 
sition of Form and Content is that the content is not 
formless, but has the form in its own self, quite as much 
as the form is external to it. There is thus a doubling of 
form. At one time it is reflected into itself; and then 
is identical with the content. At another time it is not 
reflected into itself, and then is the external existence, 
which does not at all affiect the content. We are here 
in presence, implicitly, of the absolute correlation of 
content and form : viz. their reciprocal revulsion, so that 
content is nothing but the revulsion of form into con- 
tent, and form nothing but the revulsion of content into 
form. This mutual revulsion is one of the most impor- 
tant laws of thought. But it is not explicitly brought 
out before the Relations of Substance and Causality. 

Form and content are a pair of terms frequently employed 
by the reflective understanding, especially with a habit of 
looking on the content as the essential and independent, the 
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Ibmi on the contrary as the unessential and dependent. 
Against this it is to be noted that both are in fact equally 
esscDtial ; and that, while a formlesa conlrni can be as little 
found as a formless mal/er, the two (content and matter) 
are distinguished by this circumstance, that matter, though 
implicitly not without form, still in its existence manifests a 
disregard of form, whereas the content, as such, is what it is 
only because the matured form is included in it. Still the 
form comes before us sometimes as an existence indifferent 
md external to content, and does so for the reason that the 
whole range of Appearance still suffers from externality. 
In a book, for instance, it certainly has no bearing upon the 
Bonlent, whether it be written or printed, bound in paper or 
in leather. That however does not in the least imply that 
apart from such an indifferent and external form, the content 
of the book is itself formless. There arc undoubtedly books 
enough which even in reference to their content may well be 
styled formless : but want of form in this case is the same as 
bad form, and means the defect of the right form, not the 
absence of all form whatever. So far is this right form from 
being unaffected by the content that it is rather the content 
itself. A work of art that wants the right form is for that 
very reason no right or true work of art : and it is a bad way 
of excusing an artist, 10 say that the content of his works is 
good and even excellent, though they want the right form. 
Real works of art are those where content and form exhibit 
a thorough identity. The content of the Iliad, it may be 
said, is the Trojan war, and especially the wrath of Achilles. 
In that we have everything, and yet very little after all ; for 
the Iliad is made an Iliad by Che poetic form, in which that 
content is moulded. The content of Romeo and Juliet may 
similarly be said to be the ruin of two lovers through the 
discord between their families: but something more is 
needed to make Shakespeare's immortal tragedy. 

In reference to the relation of form and content in the 
field of science, we should recollect the difference between 
philosophy and the rest of the sciences. The latter are finite, 
because their mode of thought, as a merely formal act, de- 
rives its content from without. Their content therefore is 
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noc known as moulded from within through the thoughts 
which lie at the ground of it, and form and content do not 
thoroughly interpenetrate each other. This partition dis- 
appears in philosophy, and thus justifies its title of infinite 
knowledge. Yet ex-en philosophic thought is often held to 
be a merely formal act: and that logic, which confessedly 
deals only with thoughts qua thoughts, is merely formal, is 
especially a foregone conclusion. And if content means no 
more than what is palpable and obvious to the senses, all 
philosophy and logic in particular must be at once acknow- 
ledged to be \\>id of content, that is to say, of content per- 
ceptible to the senses. Even ordinary forms of thought 
howo-er. and the common usage of language, do not in the 
least restrict the appellation of content to what is perceived 
by the senses, or to what has a being in place and time. A 
book without content is. as every one knows, not a book 
with empty leaves, but one of which the content is as good 
as none. We shall find as the last result on closer analysis, 
that bv what is called content an educated mind means no- 
thing but the presence and power of thought. But this is to 
admit that thoughts are not emptj' forms without affinity to 
their content, and that in other spheres as well as in art the 
truth and the sterling value of the content essentially depend 
on the content showing itself identical with the form. 

134.] But immediate existence is a character of the 
subsistence itself as well as of the form : it is conse- 
quenth* external to the character of the content ; but in 
an equal degree this externality, which the content has 
through the factor of its subsistence, is essential to it 
When thus explicitly stated, the phenomenon is rela- 
tivity or correlation: where one and the same thing, 
viz. the content or the developed form, is seen as the 
externality and antithesis of independent existences, 
and as their reduction to a relation of identity, in which 
identification alone the two things distinguished are 
what they are. 
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(f) RtlatioH or Correlation. 

135.] (a) The immediate relation is that of the Whole 
.nid the Parte. The content is the whole, and consists 
ul'the parts (the form), its counterpart. The parts an- 
diverse one from another. It is ihey that possess in- 
dependent being. But they are parts, only when they 
are identified by being related to one another ; or, in so 
far as they make up the whole, when taken together. 
But this 'Together' is the counterpart and negation of 
the part. 

Essentia] correlation is the specific and completely uni- 
i-ersal phase in which things appear. Everything that exists 
stands in correlation, and this correlation is the veritable 
nature of every existence. The existent thing in this way 
has no being of its own, but only in something else : in this 
other however it is seif-relation ; and correlation is the unity 
of the self-relation and relation -to -others. 

The relation of the whole and the parts is untrue to this 
extent, that the notion and the reality of the relation are not 
in harmony. The notion of the whole is to contain parts; 
but if the whole is taken and made what its notion implies. 
i.t. if it is divided, it at once ceases to be a whole. Things 
there are, no doubt, which correspond to this relation : but 
for that very reason they are low and untrue existences. 
We must remember however what ' untrue ' signifies. When 
it occurs in a philosophical discussion, the term ' untrue ' 
does not signily that the thing to which it is applied is 
non-existent. A bad state or a sickly body may exist all 
the same; but these ihings are untrue, because their notion 
and their reality are out of harmony. 

The relation of whole and parts, tieing the immediate 
relation, comes easy to reflective understanding; and for 
that reason it often satisfies when the question really turns 
on profounder ties. The limbs and organs, for instance, of 
an organic body are not merely parts of it : it is only in 
ibeir unity that they are what they are, and they are un- 
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questionably affected by that unity, as they also in torn affisct 
iL These limbs and organs become mere (larts, only when 
they pass under the hands of the anatomist, whose occqM- 
tion, be it remembered, is not with the living body but wkh 
the corpse. Not that such analysis is illegitimate : we ool^ 
mean that the external and mechanical relation of whok 
and parts is not sufficient for us, if we want to study organic 
life in its truth. And if this be so in organic life, it is the 
case to a much greater extent vrhen we apply this relatioa to 
the mind and the formations of the spiritual world. Psycho- 
logists may not expressly speak of parts of the soul or miod, 
but the mode in which this subject is treated by the analytic 
understanding is largely founded on the analogy of this 
finite relation. At least that is so, when the different forms 
of mental activity are enumerated and described merely in 
their isolation one after another, as so-called special powers 
and faculties. 

186.] (.i) The one-and-same of this correlation (the 
self- relation found in it) is thus immediately a negative 
self-relation. The correlation is in short the mediating 
process whereby one and the same is first unaffected 
towards difference, and secondly is the negative self- 
relation, which repels itself as reflection-into-self to differ- 
ence, and invests itself (as reflection-into-something-else) 
with existence, whilst it conversely leads back this re- 
flection-into-other to self-relation and indifference. This 
gives the correlation of Force and its SxpressioxL 

The relationship of whole and part is the immediate 
and therefore unintelligent (mechanical) relation,— a 
re\'ulsion of self-identity into mere variety'. Thus we 
pass from the whole to the parts, and from the parts 
to the whole : in the one we forget its opposition to the 
other, while each on its own account, at one time the 
whole, at another the parts, is taken to be an indepen- 
dent existence. In other words, when the parts are 
declared to subsist in the whole, and the whole to con- 
sist of the parts, we have either member of the relation 
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al different times taken to be permanently subsistent, 
while the other is non-essential- In its superficial form 
the mechanical nexus consists in the parts being inde- 
pendent of each other and of the whole. 

This relation may be adopted for the progression ad 
infimlum, in the case of the divisibility of matter : and 
then it becomes an unintelligent alternation with the 
two sides. A thing at one time is taken as a whole : 
then we go on to specify the parts: this specifying is 
forgotten, and what was a part is regarded as a whole : 
then the specifying of the part comes up again, and so 
on for ever. But if this infinity be taken as the negative 
which it is, it is the negative self-relating element in 
the correlation, —Force, the self- identical whole, or im- 
manency ; which yet supersedes this immanency and 
gives itself expression ; — and conversely the expression 
which vanishes and returns into Force. 

Force, notwithstanding this infinity, is also finite: for 
the content, or the one and the same of the Force and 
its out-putting, is this identity at first only for the ob- 
server: the two sides of the relation are not yet, each 
on its own account, the concrete identity of that one 
and same, not yet the totality. For one another they 
are therefore different, and the relationship is a finite 
one. Force consequently requires solicitation from 
without: it works blindly: and on account of this de- 
fectiveness of form, the content is also limited and ac- 
cidental. It is not yet genuinely identical with the 
form : not yet is it as a notion and an end ; that is to say, 
it is not intrinsically and actually determinate. This 
difference is most vital, but not easy to apprehend ; it will 
assume a clearer formulation when we reach Design. 
If it be overlooked, it leads to the confusion of con- 
ceiving God as Force, a confusion from which Herder's 
Cod especially suffers. 
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It is often said that the nature of Force itself is us* 
known and only its manifestation apprehended. But, 
in the first place, it may be replied, every article in the 
import of Force is the same as what is specified in the 
Exertion : and the explanation of a phenomenon by a 
Force is to that extent a mere tautology. What is sui^ 
posed to remain unknown, therefore, is really nothing 
but the empty form of reflection-into-self, by which alone 
the Force is distinguished from the Exertion, — and that 
form too is something familiar. It is a form that does 
not make the slightest addition to the content and to 
the law, which have to be discovered from the pheno- 
menon alone. Another assurance always given is that 
to speak of forces implies no theory as to their nature: 
and that being so, it is impossible to see why the 
form of Force has been introduced into the sciences 
at all. In the second place the nature of Force is un- 
doubtedly unknown : we are still without any necessity 
binding and connecting its content together in itself, 
as we are without necessity in the content, in so far as 
it is expressly limited and hence has its character by 
means of another thing outside it. 

(i) Compared with the immediate relation of whole and 
parts, the relation between force and its putting-forth may 
be considered infinite. In it that identity of the two sides is 
realised, which in the former relation only existed for the 
observer. The whole, though we can see that it consists of 
parts, ceases to be a whole when it is divided : whereas force 
is only shown to be force w^hen it exerts itself, and in its 
exercise only comes back to itself. The exercise is only 
force once more. Yet, on further examination even this 
relation will appear finite, and finite in virtue of this me- 
diation : just as, conversely, the relation of whole and parts 
is obviously finite in virtue of its immediacy. The first 
and simplest evidence for the finitude of the mediated re- 
lation of force and its exercise is, that each and every force 
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kcMididoned and requires something else than itself for its 
Istence. For instance, a special vehicle of magnetic 
s well known, is iron, the other properties of which. 
such as its colour, specific weight, or relation to acids, are 
independent of this connexion with magnetism. The same 
thing is seen in all other forces, which from one end to the 
other are found to be conditioned and mediated by some- 
thing else than themselves. Another proof of the finite 
nature of force is that it requires solicitation before it can 
put itself forth. That through which the force is solicited, is 
itself another exertion of force, which cannot put itself forth 
without similar solicitation. This brings us either to a 
repetition of the infinite progression, or to a reciprocity of 
soliciting and being solicited. In either case we have no 
absolute beginning of motion. Force is not as yet, hke the 
final cause, inherently self-determining ; the content is given 
to it as determined, and force, when it exerts itself, is, 
according to the phrase, blind in its working. That phrase 
implies the distinction between abstract force-manifestation 
and teleological action. 

(2) The oft-repeated statement, that ihe exercise of the 
force and not the force itself admits of being known, must be 
rejected as groundless. It is the very essence of force to 
manifest itself, and thus in the totality of manifestation, con- 
ceived as a law, we at the same time discover the force itself. 
And yet this assertion that force in its own self is unknow- 
able betrays a well-grounded presentiment that this relation 
is finite. The several manifestations of a force at first meet 
us in indefinite multiplicity, and in their isolation seem acci- 
dental : but, reducing this multiplicity to its inner unity, 
which we term force, we see that the apparently contingent is 
necessary, by recognising the law that rules it. But the dif- 
ferenl forces themselves are a multiplicity again, and in their 
mere juxtaposition seem to be contingent. Hence in em- 
pirical physics, we speak of the forces of gravity, magnetism, 
electricity, &c,, and in empirical psychology of the forces 
of memory, imagination, will, and all the other faculties. 
All this multiplicity again excites a craving to know these 
dificrcnt forces as a single whole, nor would this craving be 
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appeased even if the several forces were traced back to 
nne common primary force. Such a primary force would 
be really no more than an empty abstraction, with as little 
content as the abstract thing-in-itself. And besides this, 
the correlation of force and manifestation is essentially a 
mediated correlation (of reciprocal dependence), and it must 
therefore contradict the notion of force to view it as primary 
or resting on itself. J 

Such being the case with the nature of force, though wft J 
may consent to let the world be called a manifestation of'^ 
divine forces, we should object to have God himself viewed 
as a mere force. For force is after all a subordinate and 
finite category. At the so-called renascence of the sciences, 
when steps were taken to trace the single phenomena of 
nature back to underlying forces, the Church branded the 
enterprise as impious. The argument of the Church was as 
follows. If it be the forces of gravitation, of vegetation, &c. 
which occasion the movements of the heavenly bodies, the 
growth of plants, &c., there is nothing left for divine pro- 
\'idence, and God sinks to the level of a leisurely onlooker, 
surveying this play of forces. The students of nature, it is 
true, and Newton more than others, when they employed 
the reflective category of force to explain natural pheno- 
mena, have expressly pleaded that the honour of God, as 
the Creator and Governor of the world, would not thereby 
be impaired. Still the logical issue of this explanation by 
means of forces is that the inferential understanding pro- 
ceeds 111 fix each of these forces, and to maintain them in 
their tinitude as ultimate. And contrasted with this de- 
InHnitised world of independent forces and matters, the only 
icmia in which it is possible still to describe God will pre- 
sent Him in the abstract infinity of on unknowable supreme 
Beinjt in some other world far away. This is precisely the 
piwitiuii of mnierialism, and of modem 'free-thinking,' 
wliuac theology ignores what God is and restricts itself to 
the mere fact tiial He is. In this dispute therefore the 
Church and the religious mind have to a certain extent the 
right on their side. The finite forms of understanding 
ccruinly fail to fulfil the cooditions for a knowledge either 
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a( Nature or of the formations in the world of Mind as they 
truly are- Yet on the other side it is impossible to overlook 
!lie forma! right which, in the first place, entitles the empi- 
rical sciences to vindicate the right of thought to know the 
tiislent world in ali ihc speciality of its content, and to seek 
MDiething further than the bare statement of mere abstract 
faiih that God creates and governs the world. When our 
religious consciousness, resting upon the authority of the 
Church, teaches us that God created the world by his 
almighty will, that he guides the stars in their courses, and 
vouchsafes to all his creatures their existence and their well- 
being, the question Why? is still left to answer. Now it is 
the answer to this question which forms the common task of 
empirical science and of philosophy. When religion refuses 
I" recognise this problem, or the right to put it, and appeals 
to the unsearchableness of the decrees of God, it is taking 
up the same agnostic groimd as is taken by the r 
lightenment of understanding. Such an appeal is no better 
•han in arbitrary dogmatism, which c 
wmmand of Christianity, to know God ir 
and is prompted by a humility which i: 
'wro of ostentatious bigotry. 

187.] Force is a whole, which is in its own self nega- 
'ivc self-relation; and as such a whole it continually 
pushes itself off from itself and puts itself forth. But 
since this rcfleclion-into-another (corresponding to the 
•iialinction between the Parts of the Whole) is equally 
3 reflect ion- in to- self, this out-putting is the way and 
"leans by which Force that returns back into itself is 
W a Force. The very act of out-putting accordingly 
**'s in abeyance the diversity of the two sides which 
J* found in this correlation, and expressly states the 
'^entity which virtually constitutes their content. The 
Ji^th of Force and utterance therefore is that relation, 
"I which the two sides are distinguished only as Outward 
^ Inward. 
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^^k 138,] (y) The Inward (Interior) is the ground, when J 

^^k it stands as the mere form of the one side of the Ap- 1 

^1 pearance and the Correlation, — the empty form of re- " 

^1 llection-into-seir. As a counterpart to it stands the 

^^ Outward {Exteriorl,— Existence, also as the form of 

^1 the other side of the correlation, with the empty char- 

^^ acteristic of reflection-into-something-else. But Inward 

^B and Outward are identified : and their identity is iden- 

^1 tity brought to fulness in the content, that unity of re- 

^H flection-into-self and reflection-into-other which was 

^P forced to appear in the movement of force. Both are 

^F the same one totality, and this unity makes them the 

content, 

13&.J In the first place then. Exterior is the ! 

content as Interior. What is inwardly is also founc 

I outwardly, and vice versd. The appearance shows c 

thing that is not in the essence, and in the essence ther 
is nothing but what is manifested. 

140.] In the second place. Inward and Outward, a^ 
formal terms, are also reciprocally opposed, and that 
thoroughly. The one is the abstraction of identity with 
self; the other, of mere multiplicity or reality. But as 
stages of the one form, they are essentially identical : 
30 that whatever is at first explicitly put only in the 
one abstraction, is also as plainly and at one step only 
in the other. Therefore what is only internal is also 
only external : and what is only external, is so far only 
at first internal. 

It is the customary mistake of reflection to take the 
essence to be merely the interior. If it be so taken, 
even this way of looking at it is purely external, and that 
sort of essence is the empty external abstraction. 
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Bu glufflif^ lutiin tx nitr 
53it rtiigtrt Srtjnnit iceift. ' 
It ought rather to have been said that, if the essence 
of nature is ever described as the inner part, the person 
who so describes it only knows its outer shell. In 
Being 3s a whole, or even in mere sense-perception, 
ihe notion is at first only an inward, and for that very 
reason is something external to Being, a subjective 
thinking and being, devoid of truth. — In Nature as well 
as in Mind, so long as the notion, design, or law are at 
first the inner capacity, mere possibilities, they are first 
only an external, inorganic nature, the knowledge of a 
third person, alien force, and the like. As a man is 
nutwardly, that is to say in his actions {not of course in 
his merely bodily outwardness), so is he inwardly : and 
if his virtue, morality, &c. are only inwardly his,— that 
is if they exist only in his intentions and sentiments, 
and his outward acts are not identical with them, the 
one half of him is as hollow and empty as the other. 

The relation of Outward and Inward unites the two rela- 
tions that precede, and at the same time sets in abeyance 
"lere relativity and phenomenality in general. Yet so long 
as understanding keeps the Inward and Outward fixed in 
■heir separation, they are empty forms, the one as null as 
the other. Not only in the study of nature, but also of the 
spiritual world, much depends on a just appreciation of the 
■elation of inward and outward, and especially on avoiding 
"le misconception that the former only is the essentia! point 
°" which everything lums. while the latter is unessential 
and trivial. We find this mistake made when, as Is often 
done, [he diflerence between nature and mind is traced back 
Compare Goethe's indignant outtry — ' To Natural Science,' 
"l-i.pt, 3: 
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to the abstract difference between inner and outer. As for 
nature, it certainly is in the gross eztemal, not merely to 
the mind, but even on its own part But to call it external 
' in the gross ' is not to imply an abstract extemality-for 
there is no such thing. It means rather that the Idea wfaidi 
forms the common content of nature and mind, is found m 
nature as outward only, and for that very reason only in- 
ward. The abstract understanding, with its 'Either— <»*/ 
may struggle against this conception of nature. It is none 
the less obviously found in our other modes of consciousness, 
particularly in religion. It is the lesson of religion that 
nature, no less than the spiritual wodd, is a revelation of 
God : but with this distinction, that while nature never gets 
so far as to be conscious of its divine essence, that conscious- 
ness is the express problem of the mind, which in the matter 
of that problem is as yet finite. Those who look upon the 
essence of nature as mere inwardness, and therefore inacces- 
sible to us, take up the same line as that ancient creed which 
regarded God as en\ious and jealous ; a creed which both 
Plato and Aristotle pronounced against long ago. All that 
God is, He imparts and reveals; and He does so, at first, in 
and through nature. 

Anj' object indeed is faulty and imperfect when it is only 
inward, and thus at the same time only outward, or, (which 
is the same thing,) when it is only an outward and thus only 
an inward. For instance, a child, taken in the gross as 
human being, is no doubt a rational creature ; but the reason 
of the child as child is at first a mere inward, in the shape of 
his natural ability or vocation, &c. This mere inward, at the 
same time, has for the child the form of a mere outi^'ard, in 
the shape of the will of his parents, the attainments of his 
teachers, and the whole world of reason that environs him. 
The education and instruction of a child aim at making him 
actually and for himself what he is at first potentially and 
therefore for others, viz. for his grown-up friends. The 
reason, which at first exists in the child only as an inner 
possibility, is actualised through education : and conversely, 
the child by these means becomes conscious that the good- 
ness, religion, and science which he had at first looked upon 
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as an outward authority, are his own and inward nature. 
As with the child so it is in this ntaitcr with the adult, when, 
in opposition to his true destiny, his intellect and will remain 
in ihe bondage of the natural man. Thus, the cricninal sees 
the punishment to which he has to submit as an act of 
violence from without : whereas in fact the penalty is only 
Che manifestation of his own criminal will. 

From what has now been said, we may learn what to 
think of a man who, when blamed for his shortcomings. 
il may be, his discreditable acts, appeals to the (professedly) 
excellent intentions and sentiments of the inner self he dis- 
tinguishes therefrom. There certainly may be individual 
cases, where the malice of outward circumstances frustrates 
well-meant designs, and disturbs the execution of the best- 
laid plans. But in general even here Che essential unity be- 
tween inward and outward is maintained. We are thus 
justified in saying that a man is what he does ; and the 
lying vanity which consoles itself with the feeling of inward 
acellence, may be confronted with the words of the gosf>el : 
' By their fruits ye shall know them.' That grand saying 
applies primarily in a moral and religious aspect, but it also 
holds good in reference to performances in art and science. 
The keen eye of a teacher who perceives in his pupil 
decided evidences of talent, may lead him to state his opinion 
that a Raphael or a Mozart lies hidden in the boy : and Che 
result will show how far such an opinion was well-founded. 
Bui if a daub of a painter, or a poetaster, soothe themselves 
by the conceit that their head is full of high ideals, their 
consolation is a poor one ; and if they insist on being judged 
not by their actual works but by their projects, we may 
safely reject their pretensions as unfounded and unmeaning. 
The converse case however also occurs. In passing judg- 
ment on men who have accomplished something great and 
good, we often make use of the false distincCion between 
inward and outward. All that they have accomplished, we 
say, is outward merely ; inwardly they were acting from 
wme very different motive, such as a desire to gratify their 
vanity or other unworthy passion. This is the spirit of 
envy. Incapable of any great action of its own, envy Cries 
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hard to depreciate greatness and to bring it down to its ofB 
lex^d. Let us, rather, recall the fine expression of Goetbe^ 
that there is no remedy but Love against great superiorities 
iV" ocher& We may seek to rob men's great actions of thdr 
^crandcur, by the insinuation of hypocrisy ; but, though it is 
piwsible that men in an instance now and then may dis- 
semble and disguise a good deal, they cannot conceal the 
whole of their inner self, which infallibly betrays itself in 
the iilK%ivn!M.< vilat. £\-en here it is true that a man is nothing 
but the scries of his actions. 

What is called the * pragmatic ' writing of history has in 
nKHiem times frequenU^' sinned in its treatment of grot 
historical characters, and defaced and tarnished the true con- 
ception of them by this fallacious separation of the outward 
fr»m the in^-ard. Not content with telling the unvarnished 
tale of the great acts which have been wrought by the 
hen>cs of the world's history, and with acknowledging that 
their inward being corresponds with the import of their 
acts, the pragmatic historian fancies himself justified and 
even obiiged 10 trace the supposed secret motives that lie 
behind the open facts of the record. The historian, in that 
cise. is supposed to wTite with more depth in proportion as 
he succeeds m tearing away the aureole from all that has 
been heretofore held grand and glorious, and in depressing 
it, so tar as its origin and proper significance are concerned, 
to the level of vulgar mediocrity. To make these prag- 
matical researches in history* easier, it is usual to recom- 
mend the study of psychology-, which is supposed to make 
us acquainted with the rexd motives of human actions. The 
psychology in question however is onlj' that petty know- 
ledge of men, which looks away from the essential and 
permanent in human nature to fasten its glance on the 
casual and private features shown in isolated instincts and 
passions. A pragmaticxd ps^xhology ought at least to leave 
the historian, who investigates the motives at the ground of 
great actions, a choice between the * substantial * interests of 
patriotism, justice, religious truth and the like, on the one 
hand, and the subjective and ' formal * interests of vanity* 
ambition, avarice and the like, on the other. The latter 



honerer are the motives which must be viewed by the 
pragmatist as really efficient, otherwise the assumption of a 
contrast between (he inward (the disposition o( the agent) 
and tbe outward (the import of the action) would fall to the 
ground. Bui inward and outward have in truth the same 
content; and the right doctrine is the very reverse of this 
pedantic judiciality. If the heroes of history had been ac- 
Mied by subjective and formal interests alone, they would 
never have accomplished what they have. And if we have 
due regard to the unity between the inner and the outer, we 
niul own that great men willed what they did, and did what 
they willed. 

141.] The empty abstractions, by means of which the 
one identical content perforce continues in the two cor- 
relatives, suspend themselves in the immediate transi- 
tion, the one in the other. The content is itself nothing 
but their identity (§ 138) : and these abstractions are 
tbe seeming of essence, put as seeming. By the mani- 
festation of force the inward is put into existence : but 
this putting is the mediation by empty abstractions. In 
in own self the intermediating process vanishes lo the 
immediacy, in which the inward and the outward are 
•Iwolutely identical and their difference is distinctly no 
more than assumed and imposed. This identity is Ac- 
tuality. 

C. — AcTUALiiy. 

14a.] Aotnality is the unity, become immediate, of 
essence with existence, or of inward with outward. 
Tlie utterance of the actual is the actual iudf: so that 
in this utterance it remains just as essential, and only 
•> essential, in so far as it is in immediate external 
wistence. 

We have ere this met Being and Existence as forms 
"1 the immediate. Being is, in general, unreflectcd im- 
"Kdiacy and transition into another. Existence is im- 
'ncdiate unity of being and reflection ; hence appearance: 
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it comes from the ground, and falls to the ground. In 
actuality this unity is explicitly put, and the two sides 
of the relation identified. Hence the actual is exempted 
from transition, and its externality is its enei^isin^. 
In that energising it is reflected into itself: its exist*' 
ence is only the manifestation of itself, not of an other. 

Actuality and thought (or Idea) are often absurdly opposed. 
How commonly we hear people saying that, though Da 
objection can be urged against the truth and correctness of 
a certain thought, there is nothing of the kind to be se«i 
in actuality, or it cannot be actually carried out ! Peo^ 
who use such language only prove that they have not pro- 
perly apprehended the nature either of thought or of actu- 
ality. Thought in such a case is, on one hand, the synonym 
for a subjective conception, plan, intention or the like, just 
actuality, on the other, is made synonymous with extemd 
and sensible existence. This is all very well in commas 
life, where great laxity is allowed in the categories and thft 
names given to them : and it may of course happen that 
e.g. the plan, or so-called idea, say of a certain method of 
taxation, is good and advisable in the abstract, but that ni 
thing of the sort is found in so-called actuality, or coul 
possibly be carried out under the given conditions. But 
when the abstract understanding gets hold of these cate* 
gories and exaggerates the distinction they imply into S 
hard and fast line of contrast, when it tells us that in this \ 
actual world we must knock ideas out of our heads, it is 
necessary energetically to protest against these doctrines, 
alike in the name of science and of sound reason. For on 
the one hand Ideas are not coniined to our heads merely, 
nor is the Idea, upon the whole, so feeble as to leave the 
question of its actualisation or non-actualisation dependent 
on our will. The Idea is rather the absolutely active as well 
as actual. And on the other hand actuality is not so bad and 
irrational, as purblind or wrong-headed and mud die- brained 
would-be reformers imagine. So far is actuality, as dis- 
tinguished from mere appearance, and primarily present- 
ing a unity of inward and outward, from being in 
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ft'ilh reason, that it is rather thoroughly reasonable, and 
everyihing which is not reasonable must on that very ground 
cease lo be held actual. The same view may be traced in 
the usages of educated speech, which declines lo give the 
luoie of real poet or real statesman to a poet or a statesman 
who can do nothing really meritorious or reasonable. 

In that vulgar conception of actuality which mistakes for 
il what is palpable and directly obvious lo the senses, we 
oust seek the ground of a \vide-spread prejudice about the 
rdatian of the philosophy of Aristotle to that of Plato. 
Popular opinion makes the difference to be as follows. 
VHiile Plato recognises the idea and only tlic idea as the 
iTDth, Aristotle, rejecting the idea, keeps to what is actual, 
ud is on that account to be considered the founder and 
ducf of empiricism. On this it may be remarked; that 
allbough actuality certainly is the principle of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, it is not the vulgar actuality of what is imme- 
^itely at hand, but the idea as actuality. Where then ties 
flw controversy of Aristotle against Plato ! It lies in this. 
Aristotle calls the Platonic idea a mere Kvn^s, and estab- 
fishu in opposition to Plato that the idea, which both 
equally recognise to be the only truth, is essentially to be 
viewed as an tripytia, in other words, as the inward which 
il quite to the fore, or as the lyiity of inner and outer, or as 
ktiulity, in the emphatic sense here given to the word. 

148.] Such a concrete category as Actuality includes 
'lie characteristics aforesaid and their difference, and 
!!> therefore also the development of them, in such a 
^ay that, as it has them, ihey are at the same time 
plainly understood to be a show, to be assumed or im- 
posed i§ 141). 

(n) Viewed as an identity in general, Actuality is first 
of all PoBBibility^the rellection-in to-self which, as in 
Contrast with the concrete unity of the actual, is taken 
and made an abstract and unessential essentiality. 
(Possibility is what is essential to reality, but in such a 
Way that it is at the same time only a possibility. 
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It was probably the import of Possibility which in- 
duced Kant to regard it along with necessity and ac- 
tuality as Modalities, ' since these categories do not in 
the least increase the notion as object, but only express 
its relation to the faculty of knowledge.' For Possi- 
bility is really the bare abstraction of reflection-into-self| 
— what was formerly called the Inward, only that it is 
now taken to mean the external inward, lifted out of 
reality and with the being of a mere supposition, and 
is thus, sure enough, supposed only as a bare modality, 
an abstraction which comes short, and, in more con* 
Crete terms, belongs only to subjective thought It 
is otherwise with Actuality and Necessity. They are 
anything but a mere sort and mode for something else • 
in fact the very reverse of that If they are supposed, 
it is as the concrete, not merely supposititious, but intrin- 
sically complete. 

As Possibility is, in the first instance, the mere fom 
of identity-with-self (as compared with the concrete 
which is actual), the rule for it merely is that a thing 
must not be self-contradictory. Thus everything is 
possible ; for an act of abstraction can give any content 
this form of identity. Ever^'thing however is as impos- 
sible as it is possible. In every content, — which is and 
must be concrete, — the speciality of its nature may be 
viewed as a specialised contrariety and in that way as a 
contradiction. Nothing therefore can be more mean- 
ingless than to speak of such possibility and impossi- 
bility. In philosophy, in particular, there should never 
be a word said of showing that * It is possible,' or 'There 
is still another possibility,' or, to adopt another phrase- 
ology, 'It is conceivable.' The same consideration 
should warn the writer of history against employing a 
category which has now been explained to be on its 
own merits untrue : but the subtlety of the empty un- 
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derstanding finds its chief pleasure in the fantastic inge- 
nuity of suggesting possibilities and lots of possibilities. 

Our picture- thought is at first disposed to see in possi- 
biliiy the richer and more comprehensive, in actuality the 
poorer and narrower category. Everything, it is said, is 
possible, but everything which is possible is not on that 
iccounl actual. In real truth, however, if we deal with 
llietn as thoughts, actuality is the more comprehensive, 
. b«ause it is the concrete thought which includes possibility 
» an abstract element. And that superiority is to some 
Otteni expressed in our ordinary mode of thought when we 
^■cak or the possible, in distinction Tram the actual, as only 
possible. Possibility is often said to consist in a thing's 
Wng thinkable. ' Think,' however, in this use of the word, 
Mly means to conceive any content under the form of an 
"bsract identity. Now every content can be brought under 
this form, since nothing is required except to separate it 
from die relations in which it stands. Hence any content, 
iKiWever absurd and nonsensical, can be viewed as possible. 
. ll is possible that the moon might fall upon the earth to- 
night ; for the moon is a body separate from the earth,— 
•nd may as well fall down upon it as a stone thrown into 
the air docs. It is possible that the Sultan may become 
Pope; for, being a man, he may be converted to the Chris- 
tan faith, may become a Catholic priest, and so on. I n lan- 
pagc like this about possibilities, it is chiefly the law of the 
*ifficient ground or reason which is manipulated in the 
Wyle already explained. Everything, it is said, is possible, 
for which you can state some ground. The less education a 
Tian has, or, in other words, the less he knows of the specific 
•Connexions of the objects to which he directs his observa- 
tions, the greater is his tendency to launch out into all sorts 
of empty possibilities. An instance of this habit in the 
Political sphere is seen in the pot-house politician. In prac- 
tical life too it is no uncommon thing to see ill-will and 
indolence slink behind the category of possibility, in order 
JU^ escape definite obligations. To such conduct the same 
Haaurkii apply as were made in connexion with the law 
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of sufficient ground. Reasonable and pradkal men rdbse 
to be imposed upon by the possible, for the simple grDond 
that it is i>ossible only. They stick to the actual tnoC mean- 
ing by that word merely whatever immediately is now and 
here;. Many of the proverbs of common life express the 
same contempt for what \s abstractly possible. ' A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush.' 

After all there is as good reason for taking everything to 
be impossible, as to be possible : for every content u content 
is always concrete) includes not only diverse but even oppo- 
site characteristics. Nothing is so impossible, for instance, 
as this, that I am : for * I ' is at the same time simple self- 
relation and, as undoubtedly, relation to something else. 
The same may be seen in every other fact in the natural or 
spiritual world. Matter, it may be said, is impossible : for it 
is the unity of attraction and repulsion. The same is true of 
life, law, freedom, and above all, of God himself, as the true, 
i.e, the triune God,— a notion of God, which the abstract 
• Enlightenment' of Understanding, in conformity with its 
canons, rejected on the allegation that it was contradictory in 
thought. Generally speaking, it is the empty understanding 
which haunts these empty forms : and the business of philo- 
sophy in the matter is to show how null and meaningless 
they are. Whether a thing is possible or impossible, de- 
pends altogether on the subject-matter : that is, on the sum 
total of the elements in actuality, which, as it opens itself 
out, discloses itself to be necessity. 

144.] (iS) But the Actual in its distinction from possi- 
bility (which is reflection-into-self) is itself only the out- 
ward concrete, the unessential immediate. In other 
words, to such extent as the actual is primarily (§ 142) 
the simple merely immediate unity of Inward and Out- 
ward, it is obviously made an unessential outward, and 
thus at the same time (§ 140) it is merely inward, the 
abstraction of reflection-into-self. Hence it is itself 
characterised as a merely possible. When thus valued 
at the rate of a mere possibility, the actual is a Con- 
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tiogect or Accidental, and, conversely, possibility is 
mere Accident itself or Cbance. 

146.] Possibility and Contingency are the two factors 
of Actuality, — Inward and Outward, put as mere forms 
which constitute the externality of the actual. They 
have their refleclion-into-self on the body of actual fact, 
or content, with its intrinsic definiteness which gives 
the essential ground of their characterisation. The 
finitude of the contingent and the possible lies, there- 
fore, as we now see, in the distinction of the form-deter- 
mination from the content : and, therefore, it depends 
on the content alone whether anything is contingent 
and possible. 

As possibility is the mere inside of actuality, it is for that 
reason a mere outside actuality, in other words, Contingency. 
The contingent, roughly speaking, is what has the ground of 
its being not in itself but in somewhat else. Such is the 
aspect under which actuahty first comes before conscious- 
ness, and which is often mistaken for actuality itself. But the 
contingent is only one side of the actual,— the side, namely, 
of reflection on somewhat else. It is the actual, in the 
signification of something merely possible. Accordingly we 
consider the contingent to be what may or may not be, 
what may be in one way or in another, whose being or 
not-being, and whose being on this wise or otherwise, 
depends not upon itself but on something else. To over- 
come this contingency is, roughly speaking, the problem of 
science on the one hand ; as in the range of practice, on the 
other, the end of action is to rise above the contingency of 
the will, or above caprice. Il has however often happened, 
most of all in modem limes, that contingency has been un- 
warrantably elevated, and had a value attached to it, both in 
nature and the world of mind, to which it has no just claim. 
Frequently Nature— to take it lirst,- has been chiefly admired 
for the richness and variety of its structures. Apart, how- 
ever, from what disclosure it contains of the Idea, this rich- 
ness gratifies none of the higher interests of reason, and in 



its vast variety of structures, organic and inorganic, affords 
us only the spectacle of a contingency losing itself in 
vagueness. At any rate, the chequered scene presented by 
the several varieties of animals and plants, conditioned as it 
is by outward circumstances, — the complex changes in the 
figuration and grouping of clouds, and the like, ought not to 
be ranked higher than the equally casual fancies of the mind 
which surrenders itself to its own caprices. The wonder- 
ment with which such phenomena are welcomed is a most 
abstract frame of mind, from which one should advance to a 
closer insight into the inner harmony and unifomiity of nature. 
Of contingency in respect of the Will it is especially im- 
portant to form a proper estimate. The Freedom of the Will 
is an expression that often means mere free-choice, or the 
will in the form of contingency. Freedom of choice, or the 
capacity of determining ourselves towards one thing or 
another, is undoubtedly a vital element in the will (which in 
its very notion is free) ; but instead of being freedom itself, 
it is onl^' in the first instance a freedom in form. The 
genuinely free will, which includes free choice as sus- 
pended, is conscious to itself that its content is intrinsically 
firm and fast, and knows it at the same time to be thoroughly 
its own. A will, on the contrary, which remains standing 
on the grade of option, even supposing it does decide in 
favour of what is in import right and true, is always haunted 
by the conceit that it might, if it had so pleased, have decided 
in favour of the reverse course. When more narrowly ex- 
amined, free choice is seen to be a contradiction, to this 
extent that its form and content stand in antithesis. The 
matter of choice is given, and known as a content dependent 
not on the will itself, but on outward circumstances. In 
reference to such a given content, freedom lies only in the 
form of choosing, which, as it is only a freedom in form, may 
consequently be regarded as freedom only in supposition. 
On an ultimate analysis it will be seen that the same out- 
wardness of circumstances, on which is founded the content 
that the will finds to its hand, can alone account for the will 
giving its decision for the one and not the other of the two 
alternatives. 




CHANCE AND FREE-WILL. 



AUhough contingency, as it has thus been shown, is only 
(ine aspect in the whole of actuality, and therefore not to be 
mistaken for actuahty itself, it has no less than the rest of 
the forms of the idea its due office in the world of objects. 
This is. in the first place, seen in Nature. On the surface of 
Nature, so lo speak, Chance ranges unchecked, and that 
contingency must simply be recognised, without the pre- 
Icnsion sometimes erroneously ascribed to philosophy, of 
seeking to find in it a could-only-be-so-and-not-otherwise. 
N'or is contingency less visible in the world of Mind. The will, 
as we have already remarked, includes contingency under 
the shape of option or free-choice, but only as a vanishing and 
abrogated element. In respect of Mind and its works, just 
fts in the case of Nature, we must guard against being so far 
mi^d by a well-meant endeavour after rational knowledge, 
as lo try to exhibit the necessity of phenomena which are 
marked by a decided contingency, or, as the phrase is, to 
construe them a priori. Thus in language (although it be, as 
it were, the body of thought) Chance still unquestionably 
plays a decided part ; and the same is true of the creations 
flflaw, of art,_itc. The problem of science, and especially 
of philosophy, undoubtedly consists in eliciting the necessity 
concealed under the semblance of contingency. That how- 
tver is far from meaning that the contingent belongs to our 
subjective conception alone, and must therefore be simply 
»t aside, if we wish to get at the truth. All scientific re- 
learches which pursue this tendency exclusively, lay them- 
selves fairly open to the charge of mere Jugglery and an 

146.] When more closely examined, what the afore- 
said outward side of actuality implies is this. Con- 
tingency, which is actuality in its immediacy, is the 
self- identical, essentially only as a supposition which 
IS no sooner made than it is revoked and leaves an 
existent externality. In this way, the external con- 
tii^ncy is something pre-suppoaed, the immediate 
existence of which is at the same time a possibility, 
and has the vocation to be suspended, to be the pos- 
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The Conringrnt. as the frnmrfffarr actuality, is at the same 
Qme the possibility of somewhat eise,— no longer however 
that ;^3strai:t pcsabtlitT which we had at first, but the possi- 
bifiCT which e& And a posabQitT existent is a Condition. 
Bt the Conrfiroa ot a thing we mean first, an existence, in 
short an nrrmetiiate^ axid secondly the vocation of this im- 
mediate to be suspended and subserve the actualising of 
something else.— Immediate actuality is in general as sudi 
never what it ought to be; it is a finite actuality with an 
inherent flaw, and its vocatron is to be consumed. But the . 
other aspect of actuality is ks essentiality. This is primarily 
the inside^ which as a mere possibility is no less destined to 
be suspended. Pbsability dius suspended is the issuing of 
a new actuality, of which the first immediate actuality was 
the pre-supposition. Here we see the alternation which is 
involved in the notion of a Condition. The Conditions of a 
thing seem at first sight to involve no bias any way. Really 
however an immediate actuality of this kind includes in it 
the germ of something else ahogether. At first this some- 
thing else is only a possibility : but the form of possibility is 
soon suspended and translated into actuality. This new 
actuality' thus issuing is the very inside of the immediate 
actuality which it uses up. Thus there comes into being 
quite an other shape of things, and yet it is not an other: for 
the first actuality is only put as what it in essence was. The 
conditions which are sacrificed, which fall to the ground and 
are spent, only unite with themselves in the other actuality. 
Such in general is the nature of the process of actuality. 
The actual is no mere case of immediate Being, but, as 
essential Being, a suspension of its own immediacy, and 
thereby mediating itself with itself. 

147.] (y) When this externality (of actuality) is thus 
developed into a circle of the two categories of possi- 
bility and immediate actuality, showing the intermedia- 
tion of the one by the other, it is what is called Eeal 
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FoBsibility. Being such a circle, further, it is the 
totality, and thus Ihe content, the actual fact or affair 
in its all-round definiteness. Whilst in like manner, if 
we look at the distinction between the two characteristics 
in this unity, it realises the concrete totality of the form, 
the immediate self-translation of inner into outer, and 
of outer into inner. This self-movement of the form is 
Activity, carrying into effect the fact or affair as a 
real ground which is self-suspended to actuality, and 
carrying into effect the contingent actuality, the condi- 
tions ; i.e. it is their reflection-in-self, and their self- 
suspension to an other actuality, the actuality of the 
actual fact. If all the conditions are at hand, the fact 
(event) must be actual ; and the fact itself is one of the 
conditions: for being in the first place only inner, it is 
at first itself only pre-supposed. Developed actuality, 
as the coincident alternation of inner and outer, the 
alternation of their opposite motions combined into a 
single motion, is ITecesBity. 

Necessity has been defined, and rightly so, as the 
union of possibility and actuality. This mode of ex- 
pression, however, gives a superficial and therefore 
unintelligible description of the very difficult notion of 
necessity. It is difficult because it is the notion itself, 
only that its stages or factors are still as actualities, 
which are yet at the same time to be viewed as forms 
only, collapsing and transient. In the two following 
paragraphs therefore an exposition of the factors which 
constitute necessity must be given at greater length. 

When anything is said to be necessary, the first question 

we ask is, Why? Anything necessary accordingly comes 

before us as something due to a supposition, the result of 

certain antecedents. If we go no further than mere deri- 

UBtion from antecedents however, we have not gained a 

Intplete notion of what necessity means. What is merely 
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a =«nr jitriiXT -ni^E-'iiw H^rt "k^ hrre a ccntent which in 
y.Kzz 'A:\r=. -* ii-.'in-fi- rors ^ r:»r:-=: r-f the final realised 
ifa-r.. i-T.t ;-:t l* ::".;--: :•:' "* sr^ntre'f circumstances 
■AT.j-.- ici-ti- i.* r "-V TTfr; T'l-^rvf. iT.i =:2ie themselves 
at f.rt:: r-tl: .- :.- 1: :.-irir:*r Tr.- l2~er content is in itself 
r.v-i-r.: ar.d .i i. ::ri.-z v -r.vTr:*i ir.:: its restive, thus be- 
''o.T..r.z '.'.'t-t.":: ::' :r.e reili i*^i iin The iir.ine<iiatc circum- 
':t!i^-^':■■s iii: :: :-* zr.i'tzs ::r.i;r.:r.5, b-t are at the same 
umi T*'j'ji:r.i<i as ::r.:e-: :f:r:e --".tirriire realitib". From such 
rir'.um-tar.'.':T ar.d c :r.c:t::n5 :here has. as we say. proceeded 
'\\ni0: a not .'.':.- thir.z. ar.d :: is izT tha: reason that we call this 
pr'x./:';«5 of r.f:<: cosily blind. If on the contrary we consider 
l«:I':oio;fir:aI action, we have in the end of action a content 
whi'.h i«5 already fore- known. This acti\nt\- therefore is not 
blind but seeing. To say that the world is ruled by Pro- 
vide n re implies that design, as what has been absolutely 
pre-delermincd, is the active principle, so that the issue 
ror responds to what has been fore- known and fore- willed. 

The theory however which regards the world as deter- 
mined through necessity and the belief in a diN-ine provi- 
dence are by no means mutually excluding points of view. 
The intellectual principle underlying the idea of divine 
providence will hereafter be shown to be the notion. But 
the notion is the truth of necessity, which it contains in sus- 
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pension in itself; just as, conversely, necessity is the notion 
implicit. Necessity' is blind only so long as it is not under- 
Oood. There is nothing therefore more mistaken than the 
charge of blind fatalism made against the Philosophy of 
History, when it takes for its problem to understand the 
necessity of every evcnL The philosophy of history rightly 
understood takes the rank of a Theodic^e ; and those, who 
feney they honour Divine Providence by excluding necessity 
from it, are really degrading it by this exclusiveness to a blind 
Md irrational caprice. In the simple language of the religious 
mind which speaks of God's eternal and immutable decrees, 
there is implied an express recognition that necessity forms 
part of the essence of God. In his difference from God, man, 
with his own private opinion and will, follows the call of 
caprice and arbitrary humour, and thus ollen finds his acts 
turn out something quite different from what he had meant 
and willed. But God knows what he wills, is determined in 
his eternal will neither by accident from within nor from 
without, and what he wills he also accomplishes, irresistibly. 
Necessity gives a point of view which has important bear- 
ings upon our sentiments and behaviour. When we look upon 
events as necessary, our situation seems at first sight to lack 
freedom completely. In the creed of the ancients, as we know, 
necessity figured as Destiny. The modern point of view, on 
the contrary, is that of Consolation. And Consolation means 
that, if we renounce our aims and interests, we do so only in 
prospect of receiving compensation. Destiny, on the contrary, 
leaves no room for Consolation. But a close examination of 
llie ancient feeling about destiny, will not by any means 
reveal a sense of bondage to its power. Rather the reverse. 
This will clearly appear, if we remember, that the sense 
of bondage springs from inability to surmount the antithesis, 
and from looking at what is, and what happens, as contra- 
dictory to what ought to be and happen. I n the ancient mind 
the feeling was more of the following kind : Because such a 
thing is, it is, and as it is, so ought it to be. Here there is no 
contrast to be seen, and therefore no sense of bondage, no 
pain, and no sorrow. True, indeed, as already remarked, this 
attitude towards destiny is void of consolation. But then, on 
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the other hand, it is a frame of mind which does not need 
consolation, so long as personal subjectivity has not acquired 
its infinite significance. It is this point on which special 
stress should be laid in comparing the ancient sentiment witb 
that of the modem and Christian world. 

By Subjectivity, however, we may understand, in the first 
place, only the natural and finite subjectivity, with its con- 
tingent and arbitrary content of private interests and in- 
clinations,— all, in short, that we call person as distinguished 
from thing : taking ' thing ' in the emphatic sense of the 
word ( in which we use the (correct) expression that it is a 
question of things and not of persons). In this sense of sub- 
jectivity we cannot help admiring the tranquil resignation of 
the ancients to destiny, and feeling that it is a much higher 
and worthier mood than that of the modems, who obstinately 
pursue their subjective aims, and when they find themselves 
constrained to resign the hope of reaching them, console 
themselves with the prospect of a reward in some other 
shape. But the term subjectivity is not to be confined merely 
to the bad and finite kind of it which is contrasted with the 
thing (fact). In its truth subjectivity is immanent in the fact, 
and as a subjectivity thus infinite is the very truth of the fact 
Thus regarded, the doctrine of consolation receives a newer 
and a higher significance. It is in this sense that the 
Christian religion is to be regarded as the religion of conso- 
lation, and even of absolute consolation. Christianity', we 
know, teaches that God wishes all men to be saved. That 
teaching declares that subjectivity has an infinite value. 
And that consoling power of Christianity just lies in the fact 
that God himself is in it known as the absolute subjecti\'ity, 
so that, inasmuch as subjectivity involves the element of 
particularity, ottr particular personality too is recognised 
not merely as something to be solely and simply nullified, 
but as at the same time something to be preserved. The gods 
of the ancient world were also, it is true, looked upon as 
personal ; but the personality of a Zeus and an Apollo is 
not a real personality : it is only a figure in the mind. In 
other words, these gods are mere personifications, which, 
being such, do not know themselves, and are only known. 
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An evidence of this defect and this powerlessness of the old 
gods is found even in the religious beliefs of antiquity. In 
ihe ancient creeds not only men, but even gods, were repre- 
sented as subject to destiny (n-«rjjiu;i(Vi>i' or (yn/j^tVij), a destiny 
which we must conceive as necessity not unveiled, and thus 
as something wholly impersonal, selfless, and blind. On the 
other hand, the Christian God is God not known merely, but 
also self-knowing ; He is a personality not merely figured in 
our ntinds, but rather absolutely actual. 

Wc must refer to the Philosophy of Religion for a further 
discussion of the points here touched. But wc may note in 
passing how important it is for any man to meet everything 
that befaUs him with the spirit of the old proverb which de- 
scribes each man as the architect of his own fortune. That 
means that it is only himself afler all of which a man has 
the usufruct. The other way would be to lay the blame of 
whatever we experience upon other men, upon unfavourable 
circumstances, and the like. And this is a fresh example of 
the language of unfrcedom, and at the same time the spring 
of discontent. If man saw, on the contrary, that whatever 
happens to him is only the outcome of himself, and that he 
only bears his own guilt, he would stand free, and in every- 
thing that came upon him would have the consciousness 
that he suffered no wrong. A man who lives in dispeace 
with himself and his lot. commits much that is perverse and 
amiss, for no other reason than because of the false opinion 
that he is wronged by others. No doubt too there is a great 
deal of chance in what befalls us. But the chance has its 
root in the 'natural' man. So long however as a man is 
otherwise conscious that he is free, his harmony of soul and 
peace of mind will not be destroyed by the disagreeables that 
befall him. It is their view of necessity, therefore, which is 
al Ihe root of the content and discontent of men, and which 
in that way determines their destiny itself. 

148,] Among the three elements in the process of 
lecessity— the Condition, the Fact, and the Activity— 

a. The Condition is (a) what is pi^-supposcd or ante- 
stated, i. e. it is not only supposed or stated, and so only 
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i L::cT'\r-'i-'t zi zzst ixcz. r-.:! iiso prior, and so inde 
r«a5ifx. i rrGcnffsiE iz»i errenui circumstance which 
TTxfMtin r-swn IT die act. WTiile thus contin- 
b:«w»t^«*r ±25 rc*s-5c:p5>3i5ed or ante-stated tenn, 
::r r-scer: «±iil ;c ±i»* ^ct. which is the totality, is a 
r.agvt^ r™j± re* rzoifr^r-csw v^> TTi^ conditions arc 
pi£ss7?. xTf =:sei 2s "-^rrrials for the fact, into the 
ojTtA^z zc -m^iLzt, liey ihus enter. They are likewise 
aZy orc^rr^ibie to this content, and already 
tiz Its mt>z»je iTjracgenstic, 

^. The Fact is also \«^ something pre-supposed or 
actc^^aied. £.c. i: is at first, and as supposed, only inner 
and pcssble« ajod als<\ being prior, an independent con- 
tent by icselil \3> By using up the conditions, it receives 
its external existence, the realisation of the articles of its 
contenc which reciprocally correspond to the conditions, 
so that whilst it presents itself out of these as the fact, it 
also proceeds from them. 

c The Activity similarly has (a) an independent 
existence of its own (ias a man, a character), and at the 
same time it is possible only where the conditions are 
and the fact, y::) It is the movement which translates 
the conditions into fact, and the latter into the former 
as the side of existence, or rather the movement which 
educes the fact from the conditions in which it is poten- 
tially present, and which gives existence to the fact by 
abolishing the existence possessed by the conditions. 

In so far as these three elements stand to each other 
in the shape of independent existences, this process has 
the aspect of an outward necessity. Outward necessity 
has a limited content for its fact. For the fact is this 
whole, in phase of singleness. But since in its form 
this whole is external to itself, it is self-externalised 
even in its own self and in its content, and this exter- 
nality, attaching to the fact, is a limit of its content. 
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IW.j Necessity, then, is potentially the one e 
^df-same but now full of content, in the reflected light 
"f which its distinctions take the form of independent 
realities. This self- sameness is at the same time, as 
I'jsiilule form, the activity which reduces into depen- 
■i'.ncy and mediates into immediacy. — Whatever is 
^^cessary is through an other, \v'hich is broken up into 
liie mediating ground (the Fact and the Activity) and 
in immediate actuality or accidental circumstance, which 
is at the same time a Condition. The necessary, being 
ihrough an other, is not in and for itself: hypothetical, 
'I is a mere result of assumption. But this inter- 
mediation is just as immediately however the abrogation 
t'f itself. The ground and contingent condition is trans- 
isicd into immediacy, by which that dependency is now 
lifted up into actuality, and the fact has closed with 
I iUclf. In this return to itself the necessary simply and 
F positively ts, as unconditioned actuality. The necessary 
Is so, mediated through a circle of circumstances : it is 
so, because the circumstances are so, and at the same 
time it is so, unmedJatcd : it is so, because it is. 

{a) Relationship of Substantiality. 

160.] The necessary is in itself an absolute correlation 
of elements, i.e. the process developed (in the preceding 
paragraphs), in which the correlation also suspends itself 
■o absolute identity. 

In its immediate form it is the relationship of Sub- 
stance and Accident. The absolute self-identity of this 
relationship is Substance as such, which as necessity 
gives the negative to this form of inwardness, and thus 
'nvests itself with actuality, but which also gives the 
negative to this outward thing. In this negativity, the 
actual, as immediate, is only an accidental which through 
'his bare possibility passes over Into another actuality. 
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^H This transition is the identity of substance, regarded 

^^ form-activity (§5 148, 149). 

^1 151.] Substance is accordingly the totality of the Aa- 
^^k cideuts, revealing itself in them as their absolute ncga- 
^1 tivity, (that is to say, as absolute power,) and at the 
^P same time as the wealth of all content. This content 
^B however is nothing but that very revelation, since the 
^1 character (being rellected in itself to make content) is 
^1 only a passing stage of the form which passes away in the 
^1 power of substance. Substantiality is the absolute form- 
al activity and the power of necessity : all content is but 
^f a vanishing element which merely belongs to this pro- 
cess, where there is an absolute revulsion of form and 
content into one another. 

In the history of philosophy we meet with Substance as 
the principle of Spinoza's system. On the import and valae 
of that much-praised and no less decried philosophy there 
has been great misunderstanding and a deal of talking since 
the days of Spinoza. The atheism and, as a further charge, 
the pantheism of the system has formed the commonest 
ground of accusation. These cries arise because of Spinoza's 
conception of Cod as substance, and substance only. What 
we are to think of this charge follows, in the first in- 
stance, from the place which substance takes in the sys- 
tem of the logical idea. Though an essential stage in the 
evolution of the idea, substance is not the same with abso- 
lute Idea, but the idea under the still limited form of neces- 
sity. It is true that God is necessity, or, as we may also put 
it, that He is the absolute Thing : He is however no less the 
absolute Person. That He is the absolute Person however 
is a point which the philosophy of Spinoza never reached : 
and on that side it falls short of the true notion of God 
which forms the content of religious consciousness in Chris- 
tianity. Spinoza was by descent a Jew \ and it is upon the 
whole the Oriental way of seeing things, according to which 
the nature of the finite world seems frail and transient, that 
has found its intellectual expression in his system. This 
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Oriental view of the unity of substance certainly gives the 
basis for alt real further developmenL Still it is not the final 
idea. It is marked by the absence of the principle of the 
Western World, ibe principle of individuality, which first 
appeared under a philosophic shape, contemporaneously 
with Spinoza, in the Monadology of Leibnitz. 

From this point we glance baclc to the alleged atheism of 
Spinoza. The charge will be seen to be unfounded if we 
remember that his system, instead of denying God, rather 
recognises that He alone really is. Nor can it be main- 
tained that the God of Spinoza, although he is described as 
done true, is not the true God, and therefore as good as no 
God. If that were a just charge, it would only prove that 
all other systems, where speculation has not gone beyond 
a subordinate stage of the idea, — that the Jews and Moham- 
medans who know God only as the Lord,— and that even the 
many Christians for whom God is merely the most high, 
unknowable, and transcendent being, are as much atheists 
as Spinoza. The so-called atheism of Spinoza is merely an 
exaggeration of the fact that he defrauds the principle of 
difference or finitude of its due. Hence his system, as it 
holds that there is properly speaking no world, at any rate 
that the world has no positive being, should rather be styled 
Acosmism. These considerations will also show what is to 
be said of the charge of Pantheism. If Pantheism means, 
as it often does, the doctrine which lakes finite things in 
their finitude and in the complex of them to be God, we 
must acquit the system of Spinoza of the crime of Pan- 
theism. For in that system, finite things and the world as 
a whole are denied all truth. On the other hand, the 
philosophy which is Acosmism is for that reason certainly 

The shortcoming thus acknowledged lo attach to the con- 
lent turns oul at the same time to be a shortcoming jn 
respect of form. Spinoza puts substance at the head of his 
system, and delines It to be the unity of thought and ezten- 
Mon, without demonstrating how he gets Id this distinction, 
ur how he traces it back to the unity of substance. The 
further treatment of the subject proceeds in what is called 
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tYut nuthftRiadcai mcdiod. DHrrririniig aod AxItHiia sre first 
laid down : atb*r chexxi comes 2 aeries oc theorenBy wfaicb 
so't prov^^d by an analTCcal reductica of diezzi la these m- 
pr-vvf^ postulates. Althou^ the ayacem of SpcxxozL and 
Lhat t^Jtn by chose who al&igether reject its coc^eots and 
rftsiilLH. is praiaed for the strict aequence of its xneth-xL sodi 
unqualified prai.se of the form is as litzie jusd&ed as an on- 
qualified rejet:tion of the content- The detect of the content 
is that the form is not known as immanent in it. and there- 
fore only approaches it as an outer and sobjectnne ibnn. 
As intuitively accepted by Spinoza withoot a previous me- 
diation by dialectic. Substance* as the cmiversal negative 
power, is as it were a dark shapeless abyss which engoUis 
all definite content as radically niilL and produces firom 
itself nothing that has a positive subsistence of its own. 

152.] At the stage, where substance, as absolute power, 

i.s th^- v.If-r^iilating power i itself a merely inner possibility) 
which thu.s determines itself to accidentalit\-, — from which 
power the external it\' it thereby creates is distinguished 
- - necessity i.s a correlation strictly so called, just as in 
the first form of necessity, it is substance. This is the 
correlation of Causality. 



(b) Relationship of Causality, 

163.1 Substance is Cause, in so far as substance ^^ 
fleets into self as against its passage into accidentality 
and so stands as the primary fact, but again no less 
suspends this reflection-in to-self (its bare possibility), 
lays itself down as the negative of itself, and thus pro- 
duces an Effect, an actuality, which, though so far only 
assumed as a sequence, is through the process that 
effectuates it at the same time necessary. 

As primary fact, the cause is qualified as having 
absolute independence and a subsistence maintained in 
face of the effect : but in the necessity, whose identity 
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constitutes that primariness itself, it is wholly passed 
into the effect. So far again as we can spealc of a 
definite content, there is no content in the effect that 
is not in the cause. That identity in fact is the absolute 
content itself: but it is no less also the form -character- 
istic. The primariness of the cause is suspended in the 
effect in which the cause makes itself a dependent being. 
The cause however does not for that reason vanish and 
leave the effect to be alone actual. For this dependency 
is in like manner directly suspended, and is rather the 
reflection of the cause in itself, its primariness : in short, 
it is in the effect that the cause first becomes actual and 
a cause. The cause consequently is in its full truth 
(Oitsa mi. — Jacobi, sticking to the partial conception of 
mediation {in his Letters on Spinoza, second edit. p. 416), 
has treated the causa sui (and the effcclus sui is the 
same), which is the absolute truth of the cause, as a 
mere formalism. He has also made the remark that 
God ought to be defined not as the ground of things, 
but essentially as cause. A more thorough considera- 
tion of the nature of cause would have shown that 
Jacobi did not by this means gain what he intended. 
Even in the finite cause and its conception we can see 
this identity between cause and effect in point of con- 
tent. The rain {the cause) and the wet (the effect) are 
the self-same existing water. In point of form the cause 
(rain) is dissipated or lost in the effect (wet): but in that 
case the result can no longer be described as effect ; for 
without the cause it is nothing, and we should have only 
the unrelated wet left. 

In the common acceptation of the causal relation the 
cause is finite, to such extent as its content is so (as is 
also the case with finite substance), and so far as cause 
and effect are conceived as two several independent exist- 
ences: which they are, however, only when we leave the 
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ire ns cf^^rt. In die finite sphere we never 
?*t :TP-r r:e ci5er?isce oc the form-characteristics in their 
reiaciirQ : jlzc be^c^ ve turn the matter round and 
6rtr-e i^< cx^se also as something dependent or as an 
c&G. This scazi has anodier cause, and thus there 
grcvs up a rrzcress arm effects to causes ad infinitum. 
There is a cescencirg progress too : the effect, looked 
at in 1:5 icenrftv wich the cause; is itself defined as a 
cause, and a: the saise time as another cause, which 
again has other eSectSw and so on for ever. 

Tbe W3y zmderssacding brisdes up against the idea 
of scb^stancc is equalled by its readiness to use the re- 
latioa of cause and cfiect. Whenever it is proposed to 
view any sum of tict as necessary, it is especially the 
relirioc: of causality to which the reflective understand- 
Lzg mikes d pcir.: of tracing it back. Now, although this 
relx:::- v::<:s ur.d :ub:evily belong to necessity, it forms 
or-Iy cne ispcc: in the process of that category. That 
process evjually requires the suspension of the media- 
tion involved in causality and the exhibition of it as simple 
self-relation. If we stick to causality as such, we have it 
not in its truth. Such a causality is merely finite, and its 
finitude lies in retaining the distinction between cause and 
etfect unassimilated. But these two terms, if they are dis- 
tinct, are also identical. Even in ordinary consciousness 
that identitv- may be found. We say that a cause is a cause, 
only when it has an effect, and vice versa. Both cause and 
effect are thus one and the same content : and the distinc- 
tion between them is primarily only that the one laj's down, 
and the other is laid down. This formal difference however 
again suspends itself, because the cause is not only a cause 
of something else, but also a cause of itself ; while the effect 
is not only an effect of something else, but also an effect of 
itself. The finitude of things consists accordingly in this. 
While cause and effect are in their notion identical, the two 
forms present themselves severed so that, though the cause 
is also an effect, and the effect also a cause, the cause is not 
an effect in the same connexion as it is a cause, nor the 
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effect a cause in the same connexion as it is an effect. This 
again gives the infinite progress, in the shape of an endless 
series of causes, which shows itself at the same time as an 
endless series of effects. 

164.] The effect is different from the cause. The 
former as such has a being dependent on the latter. 
But such a dependence is likewise re fleet ion-in to-self 
and immediacy: and the action of the cause, as it con- 
stitutes the effect, is at the same the p re-constitution 
of the effect, so long as effect is kept separate from 
cause. There is thus already in existence another 
substance on which the effect takes place. As imme- 
diate, this substance is not a self-related negativity and 
ttctivf, hul passive. Yet it is a substance, and it is there- 
fore active also : Jt therefore suspends the immediacy it 
was originally put forward with, and the effect which 
was put into it : it reacts, *'. e. suspends the activity of 
the first substance. But this first substance also in the 
same way sets aside its own immediacy, or the effect 
which is put into it ; it thus suspends the activity of the 
other substance and reacts. In this manner causality 
passes into the relation of Action and Beaotion, or 
Beciprooity. 

In Reciprocity, although causality is not yet invested 
with its true characteristic, the rectilinear movement out 
from causes to effects, and from effects to causes, is bent 
round and back into itself, and thus the progress ad in- 
finilutn of causes and effects is, as a progress, really and 
truly suspended. This bend, which transforms the in- 
finite progression into a self-contained relationship, is 
here as always the plain reflection that in the above 
meaningless repetition there is only one and the same 
thing, viz. one cause and another, and their connexion 
with one another. Reciprocity — which is the develop- 
ment of this relation— itself however only distinguishes 
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turn and tarn aboat ( — ooc r J ii c*»<^ but) £Ktois of causae 
tzoo^ux cachofwfuch — just beca i asc they are insefiarable 
(on the prizKxpfe of the identity that dbe cause is cause 
in the cflfect. and via V€rsa\ — the oCher &ctor is abo 

c^ioally supposed. 



IM.] The characteristics which in Reciprocal Action 
are retained as distinct are («) potoitiaUy the same. 
The one side is a cause, is primary, active, passive, Ac, 
just as the other is^ Simflarly the pre-supposition of 
another side and the action upon it, the inunediate 
primariness and the dependence produced by the alter- 
nation, are one and the same on both sides. The cause 
assumed to be first is on account of its immediacy 
passive, a dependent being, and an effecL The dis- 
tinction of the causes spoken of as two is accordingly 
void : and properly speaking there is only one cause, 
which, while it suspends itself (as substance) in its eflfect, 
also rises in this operation only to independent exists 
ence as a cause. 

166.] But this unity of the double cause is also {&) 
actual. All this alternation is properly the cause in act 
of constituting itself and in such constitution lies its 
being. The nullity of the distinctions is not only po- 
tential, or a reflection of ours (§ 155). Reciprocal 
action just means that each characteristic we impose is 
also to be suspended and inverted into its opposite, and 
that in this way the essential nullity of the 'moments 'is 
explicitly stated. An effect is introduced into the pri- 
mariness ; in other words, the primariness is abolished: 
the action of a cause becomes reaction, and so on. 

Reciprocal action realises the causal relation in its com- 
plete development. It is this relation, therefore, in which 
reflection usually takes shelter when the conviction grows that 
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;s can no longer be studied satisfactorily Trom a causal 
isA of wcw, on account of the infinite progress already 
oken of. Thus in historical research the question may 
praised in a first form, whether the character and manners 
in are the cause of its constitution and its laws, or 
c not rather the effect. Then, as the second step, 
f character and manners on one side and the constitu- 
B and laws on the other are conceived on the principle 
jcity: and in that case the cause in the same 
1 as it is a cause will at the same time be an effect, 
md Vict versa. The same thing Is done in the study of 
Nature, and especially of living organisms. There the 
several organs and functions are similarly seen to stand to 
each other in the relation of reciprocity. Reciprocity is un- 
doubtedly the proximate truth of the relation of cause and 
effect, ajid stands, so to say, on the threshold of the notion ; 
but on that very ground, supposing that our aim is a 
thoroughly comprehensive idea, we should not rest content 
with applying this relation. If we get no further than study- 
ing a given content under the point of view of reciprocity, 
we are taking up an attitude which leaves matters utterly 
incomprehensible. We are left with a mere dry fact ; and 
the call for mediation, which is the chief motive in applying 
the relation of causality, is still unanswered. And if we 
look more narrowly into the dissatisfaction feh in applying 
the relation of reciprocity, we shall see that it consists in the 
circumstance, that this relation, instead of being treated as an 
equivalent for the notion, ought, first of all, to be known and 
understood in its own nature. And to understand the rela- 
tion of action and reaction wc must not let the two sides rest 
in their slate of mere given facts, but recognise them, as has 
been shown in the two paragraphs preceding, for factors of 
a third and higher, which is the notion and nothing else. 
To make, for example, the manners of the Spartans the 
cause of their constitution and their constitution conversely 
the cause of their manners, may no doubt be in a way cor- 
rect. But, as we have comprehended neither the manners 
IT the constitution of the nation, the result of such reilec- 
I can never be final or satisfactory. The satisfactory 
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point will be reached only when these two, as well as all 
other, special aspects of Spartan life and Spartan history are 
seen to be founded in this notion. 

167.] This pure self-reciprocation is therefore Neces- 
sity unveiled or realised. The link of necessity jwi 
necessity is identity, as still inward and concealed, 
because it is the identity of what are esteemed actual 
things, although their very self-subsistence is bound to 
be necessity. The circulation of substance through 
causality and reciprocity therefore only expressly makes 
out or states that self-subsistence is the infinite negative 
self-relation— a relation negative^ in general, for in it the 
act of distinguishing and intermediating becomes a pri- 
mariness of actual things independent one against the 
other,— and ni/ifiiU' self-relation^ because their independ- 
ence only lies in their identity. 

158.] This truth of necessity, therefore, is Freedom : 
and the truth of substance is the Notion, — an indepen- 
dence which, though self-repulsive into distinct inde- 
pendent elements, yet in that repulsion is self-identical, 
and in the movement of reciprocity still at home and 
cv^n\*ers;.int onlv with itself. 

Niv>os5:t>- 15 ot\en called hard, and rightly so, if we keep 
or.Jy K^ ^.ecossit^• as such, L e, to its immediate shape. Here 
\\Y ha\"e. r.rst of all, some state or, generally speaking, 
Uot. pv\s$c^5:r.i: an independent subsistence : and necessity 
j^rln^ah'y !r::p'.:cs that there falls upon such a fact something 
ets*' by which it is brought low. This is w^hat is hard and 
:SJKi :r, nccc5si:y immediate or abstract The identity of the 
two :hin^ which necessin- presents as bound to each other 
AtNi thu:? Nrrc!^ v^f their independence, is at first only inward, 
,ir\i :hercfx*rxr has no existence for those under the yoke of 
^Nx\:s5^:\-. Frv<Niv*m too from this point of view is onlyab- 
s:ract, Ar.d is pnrscrsxd only by renouncing all that we 
*■:",Huv^a^r^' are ai^c hax-e. But, as we have seen already, 
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ihe process of necessity is so directed (hat it overcomes 
;'*ie rigid eslemality which it first had and reveals its 
iiiward oature. It then appears that the members, linked 
to one another, are not realty foreign to each other, but only 
dements of one whole, each of them, in its connexion with 
the other, being, as it were, at borne, and combining with 
itself. In this way necessity is transfigured into freedran, 
— not the freedom that consists in abstract negation, but free- 
dom concrete and positive. From which we may leam 
what a mistake it is to regard freedom and necessity as 
mutually exclusive. Necessity indeed qua necessity is lar 
from being freedom: yet freedom pre-supposes necessity, 
and contains it as an unsubstantial element in itself. A good 
man is aware that the tenor of his conduct is essentially 
obligatory and necessary. But this consciousness is so far 
from making any abatement from his freedom, that without 
ii real and reasonable freedom could not be distinguished 
6x)in arbitrary choice,— a freedom which has no reality and 
a merely potential. A criminal, when punished, may look 
xpOD his ptmishment as a restriction of his freedom. Really 
the punishment is not foreign constraint to which he is sub- 
' fled, but the manifestation of his own act : and if he reeog- 
'iises this, he comports himself as a free man. In short, 
iian is most independent when he knows himself to be 
lietermined by the absolute idea throughout. It was this 
phase of mind and conduct which Spinoza called Amor 
mkOietHalis Dei. 



I5B.] Thus the Notion is the truth of Being and 
i-isence, inasmuch as the shining or show of self- 
r'jfection is itself at the same time independent im- 
mediacy, and this being of a different actuality is im- 
mediately only a shining or show on itself. 

The Notion has exhibited itself as the truth of Being 
and Essence, as the ground to which the regress of 
both leads. Conversely it has been developed out of 
being as its ground. The former aspect of the advance 
may be regarded as a concentration of being into its 
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depth, thereby disclosing its inner nature: the latter 
aspect as an issuing of the more perfect from the less 
perfect. When such development is viewed on the 
latter side only, it does prejudice to the method of 
philosophy. The special meaning which these super- 
ficial thoughts of more imperfect and more perfect have 
in this place is to indicate the distinction of being, as an 
immediate unity with itself, from the notion, as free 
mediation with itself. Since being has shown that it 
is an element in the notion, the latter has thus exhibited 
itself as the truth of being. As this its reflection in 
itself and as an absorption of the mediation, the notion 
is the pre-supposition of the immediate — a pre-sup- 
position which is identical with the return to self; and 
in this identity lie freedom and the notion. If the 
partial element therefore be called the imperfect, then 
the notion, or the perfect, is certainly a development 
from the imperfect; since its very nature is thus to 
suspend its pre-supposition. At the same time it 
is the notion alone which, in the act of supposing 
itself, makes its pre-supposition ; as has been made 
apparent in causality in general and especially in re- 
ciprocal action. 

Thus in reference to Being and Essence the Notion 
is defined as Essence reverted to the simple immediacy 
of Being, — the shining or show of Essence thereby hav- 
ing actuality, and its actuality being at the same time 
a free shining or show in itself. In this manner the 
notion has being as its simple self-relation, or as the 
immediacy of its immanent unity. Being is so poor 
a category that it is the least thing which can be shown 
to be found in the notion. 

The passage from necessity to freedom, or from 
actuality into the notion, is the very hardest, because it 
proposes that independent actuality shall be thought as 
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having all its substantiality in the passing over and iden- 
tity with the other independent actuality. The notion, 
too, is extremely hard, because it is itself just this very 
identity. But the actual substance as such, the cause, 
which in its exclusiveness resists all invasion, is ipsofactti 
subjected to necessity or the destiny of passing into de- 
pendency : and it is this subjection rather where the 
chief hardness lies. To think necessity, on the con- 
trary, rather tends to melt that hardness. For thinking 
means that, in the other, one meets with one's self. — 
It means a liberation, which is not the flight of ab- 
straction, but consists in that which is actual having 
itself not as something else, but as its own being and 
creation, in the other actuality with which it is bound 
up by the force of necessity. As existing in an in- 
dividual form, this hberation is called I : as developed 
to its totality, it is free Spirit ; as feeling, it is Love ; 
and as enjoyment, it is Blessedness. — The great vision 
of substance in Spinoza is only a potential liberation 
from finite exclusiveness and egoism : but the notion 
itself realises for its own both the power of necessity 
and actual freedom. 

When, as now, the notion is called the truth of Being and 
Essence, we must expect to be asked, why we do not begin 
with the notion ? The answer is that, where knowledge by 
thought is our aim, we cannot begin with the truth, because 
the truth, when it forms the beginning, must rest on mere 
assertion, The truth when it is thought must as such 
verify itself to thought. If the notion were put at the head 
of Logic, and defined, quite correctly in point of content, as 
ihe unity of Being and Essence, the following question would 
come up : What are we to think under the terms ' Being" 
and 'Essence,' and how do they come to be embraced in 
the unity of the Notion ? But if we answered these ques- 
tions, then our beginning with the notion would be merely 
nominal. The real start would be made with Being, as wc 
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have here done : with this difference, that the diancte 
of Being as well as those of Essence would have to I 
cepted uncritically from figurate conception, where 
have observed Being and Essence in their own dial* 
development and learnt how they lose themselves i 
unity of the notion. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE 

160.] The notion is the principle of freedoin, the 
power of substance self- realised. It is a systematic 
whole, in which each of its constituent functions is 
the very total which the notion is, and is put as in- 
dissolubly one with it. Thus in its self-identity it has 
original and complete determinateness. 

The position taken up by the notion is that of absolute 
idealism. Philosophy is a knowledge through notions be- 
'Juse it sees that what on other grades of consciousness is 
iirtn lo have Being, and to be naturally or immediately 
lie pendent, is but a constituent stage in the Idea. In the 
ii'gii; of understanding, the notion is generally reckoned a 
mere form of thought, and treated as a general conception- 
it is to this inferior view of the notion that the assertion 
refers, so often urged on behalf of the heart and sentiment, 
that notions as such are something dead, empty, and ab- 
stract The case is really quite the reverse. The notion is, on 
ihe contrary, the principle of all hfe, and thus possesses at 
■he same time a character of thorough concretenesa. That 
'- is so follows from Ihe whole logical movement up to this 
i'l int, and need not he here proved. The contrast between 
' irm and content, which is thus used to criticise the notion 
ivhen it is alleged to be merely formal, has, like all the other 
contrasls upheld by reflection, been already left behind and 
'>vercome dialeetically or through itself. The notion, in 
^ort, is what contains all the earlier categories of thought 
merged in it It certainly is a form, but an infinite and 
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creative form, which includes, but at the same time rdeases 
from itself, the fulness of all content And so too the nodon 
may, if it be wished, be styled abstract, if the name concrete 
is restricted to the concrete facts of sense or of immediate 
perception. For the notion is not palpable to the touch, 
and when we are engaged with it, hearing and seeing mast 
quite fail us. And yet, as it was before remarked, the no- 
tion is a true concrete ; for the reason that it involves Being 
and Essence, and the total wealth of these two spheres with 
them, merged in the unity of thought 

If, as was said at an earlier point, the different stages of 
the logical idea are to be treated as a series of definitions of 
the Absolute, the definition which now results for us is that 
the Absolute is the Notion. That necessitates a higher 
estimate of the notion, however, than is found in formal 
conceptualist Logic, where the notion is a mere form of 
our subjective thought, with no original content of its own. 
But if Speculative Logic thus attaches a meaning to the 
term notion so very different from that usually given, it may 
be asked why the same word should be employed in two 
contrary acceptations, and an occasion thus given for con- 
fusion and misconception. The answer is that, great as the 
interval is between the speculative notion and the notion of 
Formal Logic, a closer examination shows that the deeper 
meaning is not so foreign to the general usages of language 
as it seems at first sight. We speak of the deduction of a 
content from the notion, e,g, of the specific provisions of the 
law of property from the notion of property ; and so again 
we speak of tracing back these material details to the notion. 
We thus recognise that the notion is no mere form without 
a content of its own : for if it were, there would be in the 
one case nothing to deduce from such a form, and in the 
other case to trace a given body of fact back to the empty 
form of the notion would only rob the fact of its specific 
character, without making it understood. 

161.] The onward movement of the notion is no 
longer either a transition into, or a reflection on some- 
thing else, but Development. For in the notion, the 
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i this nature of the notion— this manifestation of itself in its 
rocess as a development of its own self.— which is chiefly 
I view with those who speak of innate ideas, or who, 
ke Plato, describe all learning merely as reminiscence. Of 
Mirse that again does not mean that everything which i$ 
mbodied in a mind, after that mind has been formed by 
istniction, had been present in that mind beforehand, in 
s definitely expanded shape. 

The movement of the notion is as it were to be Uxikcd 
pon merely as play: the other which it sets up i» in 
^ality not an other. Or, as it is expressed in the tcncliing 
f Christianity : not merely has God created a world whicli 
3nfronts him as an other ; He has also from nil eternity 
egotten a Son in whom He, a Spirit, is at home with 
imself. 
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102.] The doctrine of the notion is divided into three 
parts, (i) The first is the doctrine of the Snl^eotive 
or Formal Notion, (a) The second is the doctrine of 
the notion invested with the character of immediacy, or 
of Ol^ectivity. (3) The third is the doctrine of Ae 
Idea, the subject-object, the unity of notion and ob- 
jectivity, the absolute truth. 

The Common Logic covers only the matters which 
come before us here as a portion of the third part of 
the whole system, together with the so-called Laws of 
Thought, which we have already met ; and in the Ap- 
plied Logic it adds a little about cognition. This is 
combined with psychological, metaphysical, and all sorts 
or empirical materials, which were introduced because, 
when all was done, those forms of thought could not 
be made to do all that was required of them. But with 
these additions the science lost its unity of aim. Then 
there was a further circumstance against the Common 
Logic. Those forms, which at least do belong to the 
proper domain of Logic, are supposed to be categories 
of conscious thought only, of thought too in the character 
of understanding, not of reason. 

The preceding logical categories, those viz. of Being 
and Essence, are, it is true, no mere logical modes or 
entities : they are proved to be notions in their trans- 
ition or their dialectical element, and in their return into 
themselves and totality. But they are only in a modified 
form notions (cp. §§ 84 and 1 12), notions rudimentary, 
or, what is the same thing, notions for us. The anti- 
thetical term into which each category passes, or in 
which it shines, so producing correlation, is not charac- 
terised as a particular. The third, in which they return 
to unity, is not characterised as a subject or an indi- 
vidual : nor is there any explicit statement that the cate- 
gory is identical in its antithesis, — in other words, its 
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freedom is not expressly stated ; and all this because the 
category is not universality. — What generally passes 
current under the name of a notion is a mode of under- 
standing, or, even, a mere general representation, and 
therefore, in short, a finite mode of thought (cp. §62). 

The Logic of the Notion is usually treated as a science 
of form only, and understood to deal with the form of 
notion, judgment, and syllogism as form, without in the 
least touching the question whether anything is true. 
The answer to that question is supposed to depend on 
the content only. If the logical forms of the notion 
were really dead and inert receptacles of conceptions 
and thoughts, careless of what they contained, know- 
ledge about them would be an idle curiosity which the 
truth might dispense with. On the contrary they 
really are, as forms of the notion, the vital spirit of the 
actual world. That only is true of the actual which is 
true in virtue of these forms, through them and in them. 
As yet, however, the truth of these forms has never 
been considered or examined on their own account any 
more than their necessary interconnexion. 

A. — The Subjective Notion, 
(a) The Notion as Notion. 
163.] The Notion as Notion contains the three fol- 
lowing 'moments' or functional parts, (i) The first is 
UDiTersalit; — meaning that it is in free equality with 
itself in its specific character, (2) The second is Farti- 
onlarity— that is, the specific character, in which the uni- 
versal continues serenely equal to itself (3) The third 
is Individuality — meaning the reflection-into-sclf of the 
specific characters of universality and particularity; 
—which negative self-unity has complete and original 
determinateness, without any loss to its self-identity or 
universality. 
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Individual and actual are the same thing: only the 
former has issued from the notion, and is thus, as a 
universal, stated expressly as a negative identity with 
itself. The actual, because it is at first no more than a 
potential or immediate unity of essence and existeiKe, 
may possibly have effect : but the individuality of the 
notion is the very source of effectiveness, effective more- 
over no longer as the cause is, with a show of effecting 
something else, but effective of itself. — Individuality, 
however, is not to be understood to mean the inmiediate 
or natural individual, as when we speak of individual 
things or individual men: for that special phase of 
individuality does not appear till we come to the judg- 
ment. Every function and ' moment * of the notion is 
itself the whole notion (§ i6o) ; but the individual or 
subject is the notion expressly put as a totality. 

(i) The notion is generally associated in our minds with 
abstract generality, and on that account it is often described 
as a general conception. We speak, accordingly, of the 
notions of colour, plant, animal, &c. They are supposed 
to be arrived at by neglecting the particular features which 
distinguish the different colours, plants, and animals from 
each other, and by retaining those common to them all- 
This is the aspect of the notion which is familiar to under- 
standing; and feeling is in the right when it stigmatises 
such hollow and empty notions as mere phantoms and 
shadows. But the universal of the notion is not a mere 
sum of features common to several things, confronted by a 
particular which enjoys an existence of its own. It is, on 
the contrary, self-particularising or self-specifying, and with 
undimmed clearness finds itself at home in its antithesis. 
For the sake both of cognition and of our practical conduct, 
it is of the utmost importance that the real universal should 
not be confused with what is merely held in common. All 
those charges which the devotees of feeling make against 
thought, and especially against philosophic thought, and 
the reiterated statement that it is dangerous to carry thought 
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to what they call too great lengths, originate in the confusion 
of these two things, 

The universal in its true and comprehensive meaning is a 
ihciaght which, as we know, cost thousands of years to make 
Ji enter into the consciousness of men. The thought did 
not gain its full recognition till the days of Christianity. The 
Greeks, in other respects so advanced, knew neither God 
nor even man in their true universality. The gods of the 
Creeks were only particular powers of the mind ; and the 
universal God, the God of all nations, was to the Athenians 
still a God concealed. They beheved in the same way that 
an absolute gulf separated themselves from the barbarians. 
Man as man was not then recognised to be of infinite worth 
and to have infinite rights. The question has been asked, 
why slavery has vanished from modern Europe. One 
^wcial circumstance after another has been adduced in 
explanation of this phenomenon. But the real ground why 
there are no more slaves in Christian Europe is only to be 
found in the very principle of Christianity itself, the religion 
of absolute freedom. Only in Christendom is man respected 
a man, in his infinitude and universality. What the slave 
is without, is the recognition that he is a person : and the 
ptindple of personality is universality. The master looks 
Upon his slave not as a person, but as a selfless thing. Tile 
sbve is not himself reckoned an ' 1 ' ; — his ' I ' is his 



The distinction referred to above between what is merely 
in common, and what is truly universal, is strikingly ex- 
pressed by Rousseau in his famous ' Contrat Social,' when 
he says that the laws of a state must spring from the 
luuversal will {volonli g^fntrale), but need not on that account 
be the will of all [volonU de tons). Rousseau would have 
made a sounder contribution towards a theory of the state, 
if he had always kept this distinction in sight. The general 
wfl] is the notion of the will : and the laws are the special 
dauses of this will and based upon the notion of it. 

(a) We add a remark upon the account of the origin and 
InniatioQ of notions which is usually given in the Logic of 
Understanding. It is not we who frame the notions. The 
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notion is not something which is originated at alL No 
doubt the notion is not mere Being, or the immediate: it 
involves mediation, but the mediation lies in itself. In other 
words, the notion is what is mediated throu^ itself aod 
with itself. It is a mistake to imagine that the objects 
which form the content of our mental ideas come first 
and that our subjective agency then supervenes, and by 
the aforesaid operation of abstraction, and by colligating 
the points possessed in common by the objects, frames 
notions of them. Rather the notion is the genuine first ; and 
things are what they are through the action of the notioD, 
immanent in them, and revealing itself in them. In re- 
ligious language we express this by saying that God created 
the world out of nothing. In other words, the world and 
finite things have issued from the fulness of the divine 
thoughts and the divine decrees. Thus religion recognises 
thought and (more exactly) the notion to be the infinite 
form, or the free creative activity, which can realise itself 
without the help of a matter that exists outside it. 

164.] The notion is concrete out and out : because the 
negative unity with itself, as characterisation pure and 
entire, which is individuality, is just what constitutes 
its self-relation, its universality. The functions or 
' moments ' of the notion are to this extent indissoluble. 
The categories of 'reflection' are expected to be severally 
apprehended and separately accepted as current, apart 
from their opposites. But in the notion, where their 
identity is expressly assumed, each of its functions can 
be immediately apprehended only from and with the 
rest. 

Universality, particularity, and individuality are, taken 
in the abstract, the same as identity, difference, and 
ground. But the universal is the self-identical, with the 
express qualification, that it simultaneously contains the 
particular and the individual. Again, the particular is 
the different or the specific character, but with the 
qualification that it is in itself universal and is as an 
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individual. Similarly the indi\'idual must be understood 
to be a subject or substratum, which involves the genus 
and species in itself and possesses a substantial exist- 
ence. Such is the explicit or realised inseparability of 
the functions of the notion in their difference (5 160)^ 
what may be called the clearness of the notion, in which 
each distinction causes no dimness or interruption, but 
is quite as much transparent. 

No complaint is oftener made against the notion than 
that it is abstract. Of course it is abstract, if abstract 
means that the medium in which the notion exists is 
thought in general and not the sensible thing in its 
empirical concreteness. It is abstract also, because the 
notion falls short of the idea. To this extent the sub- 
jective notion is still formal. This however does not 
mean that it ought to have or receive another content 
than its own. It is itself the absolute form, and so is all 
specific character, but as that character is in its truth. 
Although it be abstract therefore, it is the concrete, con- 
crete altogether, the subject as such. The absolutely 
concrete is the mind (see end of 5 159) — the notion when 
il txists as notion distinguishing itself from its objectivity, 
which notwithstanding the distinction slill continues to 
be its own. Everything else which is concrete, however 
rich it be, is not so intensely identical with itself and 
therefore not so concrete on its own part.^least of all 
what is commonly supposed to be concrete, but is only 
a congeries held together by external influence. — 
What are called notions, and in fact specific notions, 
such as man, house, animal, 4c,, are simply denotations 
and abstract representations. These abstractions re- 
lain out of all the functions of the notion only that of 
universality; they leave particularity and individuality 
of account and have no development in these 
By so doing they just miss the notion. 
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166.] It is the element of Individuality urtiich first 
explicitly differentiates the elements of the notion. In- 
dividuality is the negative reflection of the notion into 
itself, and it is in that way at first the free differentiating 
of it as the first negation, by which the specific character 
of the notion is realised, but under the form of particu- 
larity. That is to say, the different elements are in 
the first place only qualified as the several elements 
of the notion, and, secondly, their identity is no less 
explicitly stated, the one being said to be the other. 
This realised particularity of the notion is the Judgment 

The ordinary classification of notions, as dear^ distinct 
and adequate, is no part of the notion ; it belongs to 
psychology. Notions, in fact, are here synonymous 
with mental representations ; a clear notion is an abstract 
simple representation : a distinct notion is one where, 
in addition to the simplicity, there is one 'mark* or 
character emphasised as a sign for subjective cognition. 
There is no more striking mark of the formalism and 
decay of Logic than the favourite category of the 'mark.* 
The adequate notion comes nearer the notion proper, or 
even the Idea : but after all it expresses only the formal 
circumstance that a notion or representation agrees 
with its object, that is, with an external thing. — The 
division into what are called subordinate and co-ordimU 
notions implies a mechanical distinction of universal 
from particular, which allows only a mere correlation of 
them in external comparison. Again, an enumeration 
of such kinds as contrary and contradictory, affirmative 
and negative notions, &c., is only a chance-directed 
gleaning of logical forms which properly belong to the 
sphere of Being or Essence, (where they have been 
already examined,) and which have nothing to do with 
the specific notional character as such. The true dis- 
tinctions in the notion, universal, particular, and in- 
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dividual, may be said also to constitute species of it, but 
only when they are kept severed from each other by 
external reflection. The immanent differentiating and 
specifying of the notion come to sight in the judgment : 
for to judge is to specify the notion. 



(A) Thf Judgment. 

1 lee.] The Judgment is the notion in its particularity, 
I a connexion which is also a distinguishing of its 
ictions, which are put as independent and yet as 
Sttical with themselves, not with one another. 
One's first impression about the Judgment is the in- 
lendencc of the two extremes, the subject and the 
idicate. The former we take to be a thing or term 
Tse, and the predicate a general term outside the said 
Bjject and somewhere in our heads. The next point 
f for us to bring the latter into combination with the 
former, and in this way frame a Judgment. The copula 
'is* however enunciates the predicate o/" the subject, 
and so that external subjective subsumption is again 
put in abeyance, and the Judgment taken as a deter- 
mination of the object itself. ^The etymological meaning 
of the Judgment (Urtiieil) in Gennan goes deeper, as it 
were declaring the unity of the notion to be primary, 
and its distinction to be the original partition. And 
that is what the Judgment really is. 

in its abstract terras a Judgment is expressible in the 
proposition : ' The individual is the universal." These 
are the terms under which the subject and the predi- 
cate first confront each other, when the functions of the 
notion are taken in their immediate character or first 
abstraction. [Propositions such as, 'The particular is 
the universal,' and 'The individual is the particular,' 
belong to the further specialisation of the judgment,] It 
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shows a strange want of observation in the logic-bodb^ 
that in none of them is the &ct stated, that in eoay 
judgment there is such a statement made, as, The indi- 
vidual is the universal, or still more definitely. The sub- 
ject is the predicate : {e,g, God is absolute spirit). No 
doubt there is also a distinction between terms like 
individual and universal, subject and predicate : but it 
is none the less the universal fact, that every judgment 
states them to be identical. 

The copula ' is * springs from the nature of the notion, 
to be self-identical even in parting with its own. The in- 
dividual and universal are its constituents, and therefore 
characters which cannot be isolated. The earlier cate- 
gories (of reflection) in their correlations also refer to 
one another: but their interconnexion is only 'having' 
and not * being/ i, e. it is not the identity which is 
realised as identity or univeisality. In the judgment, 
therefore, for the first time there is seen the genuine 
particularity of the notion : for it is the speciality or 
distinguishing of the latter, without thereby losing 
universality. 

Judgments are generally looked upon as combinations of 
notions, and, be it added, of heterogeneous notions. This 
theory of judgment is correct, so far as it implies that it is 
the notion which forms the presupposition of the judgment, 
and which in the judgment comes up under the form of 
difference. But on the other hand, it is false to speak of 
notions differing in kind. The notion, although concrete, is 
still as a notion essentially one, and the functions which it 
contains are not different kinds of it. It is equally false to 
speak of a combination of the two sides in the judgment, if 
we understand the term * combination ' to imply the inde- 
pendent existence of the combining members apart from the 
combination. The same external view of their nature is 
more forcibly apparent when judgments are described as 
produced by the ascription of a predicate to the subject. 
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Language like this looks upon the subject as self-subsistent 
outside, and the predicate as found somewhere in our head. 
Such a conception of the relation between subject and 
predicate however is at once contradicted by the copula ' is.' 
By saying 'This rose is red,' or 'This picture is beautiful," 
we declare, that it is not we who from outside attach beauty 
to the picture or redness to the rose, but that these are the 
characteristics proper to these objects. An additional fault 
in the way in which Forma! Logic conceives the judgment 
is, that it makes the judgment look as if it were something 
merely contingent, and does not offer any proof for the 
advance from notion on to judgment For the notion does 
not, as understanding supposes, stand still in its own immo- 
bility. It is rather an infinite form, of boundless activity, as 
il were the punctum saliem of all vitality, and thereby self- 
differentiaiing. TTiis disruption of the notion into the differ- 
ence of its constituent functions, — a disruption imposed by 
the native act of the notion, is the judgment. A judgment 
iherelbre means the particularising of the notion. No doubt 
the notion is implicitly the particular. But in the notion as 
notion the particular is not yet explicit, and still remains in 
transparent unity with the universal. Thus, for example, as 
we remarked before (i 160, note), the germ of a plant 
contains its particular, such as root, branches, leaves, &c, : 
but these details are at first present only potentially, and are 
not realised till the germ uncloses. This unclosing is, as it 
were, the judgment of the plant. The illustration may also 
serve to show how neither the notion nor the judgment are 
merely found in our head, or merely framed by us. The 
notion is the very heart of things, and makes them what they 
are. To form a notion of an object means therefore to 
become aware of its notion ; and when we proceed 10 a 
criticism or judgment of the object, we are not performing a 
subjective act, and merely ascribing this or that predicate to 
ilie object. We are, on the contrary, observing the object in 
ilie specific character imposed by its notion. 

167.] The Judgment is usually taken in a subjective 
sense as an operation and a form, occurring merely in 
self-conscious thought. This distinction, however, has no 
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existence on purely logical principles, by which the 
judgment is taken in the quite universal significatioo 
that all things are a judgment That is to say, they ait 
individuals, which are a universality or inner nature in 
themselves, — ^a universal which is individualised. Their 
universality and individuality are distinguished, but the 
one is at the same time identical with the other. 

The interpretation of the judgment, according to 
which it is assumed to be merely subjective, as if im 
ascribed a predicate to a subject, is contradicted by the 
decidedly objective expression of the judgment The 
rose is red ; Gold is a metal. It is not by us that some- 
thing is first ascribed to them. — ^A judgment is however 
distinguished from a proposition. The latter contains 
a statement about the subject, which does not stand to 
it in any universal relationship, but expresses some 
single action, or some state, or the like. Thus, ' Caesar 
was born at Rome in such and such a year, waged war 
in Gaul for ten years, crossed the Rubicon, &c.,' are 
propositions, but not judgments. Again it is absurd to 
say that such statements as, * I slept well last night,' or 
* Present arms I ' may be turned into the form of a judg- 
ment. ' A carriage is passing by ' — would be a judgment, 
and a subjective one at best, only if it were doubtful, 
whether the passing object was a carriage, or whether it 
and not rather the point of observation was in motion : 
— in short, only if it were desired to specify a conception 
which was still short of appropriate specification. 

168.] The judgment is an expression of finitude. 
Things from its point of view are said to be finite, 
because they are a judgment, because their definite 
being and their universal nature, (their body and their 
soul,) though united indeed (otherwise the things would 
be nothing), are still elements in the constitution which 
are already different and also in any case separable. 
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160.] The abstract terms of the judgment, ' The in- 
dividual is the universal,' present the subject {as nega- 
tively self- relating) as what is immediately concrete, 
while the predicate is vi-hat is abstract, indeterminate, in 
short, the universal. But thetwo elementsare connected 
together by an 'is': and thus the predicate (in its 
universality) must also contain the speciality of the 
subject, must, in short, have particularity: and so is 
realised the identity between subject and predicate ; 
which, being thus unaffected by this difference in form, 
is the content. 

It is the predicate which first gives the subject, which 
till then was on its own account a bare mental repre- 
sentation or an empty name, its specific character and 
content. In judgments like ' God is the most real of 
all things,' or 'The Absolute is the self-identical,' God 
and the Absolute are mere names ; what they are we 
only learn in the predicate. What the subject may be 
in other respects, as a concrete thing, is no concern of 
tkis judgment. (Cp. % 31.) 

To define the subject as that of which something is said, 
and the predicate as what is said about it, is mere trifling. 
It gives no information about ihe distinction between the 
two. In point of thought, the subject is primarily the in- 
dividual, and the predicate the universal. As the judgment 
receives further development, the subject ceases to be 
merely the immediate individual, and the predicate merely 
the abstract universal : the former acquires the additional 
significations of particular and universal,— the latter the 
additional significations of particular and individual. Thus 
while the same names are given to the two terms of the 
judgment, their meaning passes through a series of changes. 
170.] We now go closer into the speciality of sub- 
ject and predicate. The subject as negative self-rela- 
tion (ji 163, 166) is the stable substratum in which the 
predicate has its subsistence and where it is ideally 
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present. The predicate, as the phrase is, inheres in die 
subject. Further, as the subject is in general and 
immediately concrete, the specific connotation of the 
predicate is only one of the numerous characters of the 
subject. Thus the subject is ampler and wider than the 
predicate. 

Conversely, the predicate as universal is self-sub- 
sistent, and indifferent whether this subject is or not 
The predicate outflanks the subject, subsuming it under 
itself: and hence on its side is wider than the subject 
The specific content of the predicate (§ 169) alone con- 
stitutes the identity of the two. 

171.] At first, subject, predicate, and the specific con- 
tent or the identity are, even in their relation, still put 
in the judgment as different and divergent. By implica- 
tion, however, that is, in their notion, they are identical 
For the subject is a concrete totality, — which means not 
any indefinite multiplicity, but individuality alone, the 
particular and the universal in an identity: and the 
predicate too is the very same unity (§ 170). — The 
copula again, even while stating the identity of subject 
and predicate, does so at first only by an abstract 'is.' 
Conformably to such an identity the subject has to be 
pui also in the characteristic of the predicate. By this 
means the latter also receives the characteristic of the 
former : so that the copula receives its full complement 
and full force. Such is the continuous specification by 
which the judgment, through a copula charged with 
content, comes to be a syllogism. As it is primarily 
exhibited in the judgment, this gradual specification 
(:onsists in giving to an originally abstract, sensuous 
universality the specific character of allness, of species, 
of genus, and finally of the developed universality of 
the notion. 

After we are made aware of this continuous specifica- 
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tion of ihe judgment, we can see a meaning and an 
interconnexion in what are usually stated as the kinds 
of judgment. Not only does the ordinary enumeration 
seem purely casual, but it is also superficial, and even 
bewildering in its statement of their distinctions. The 
distinction between positive, categorical and assertory 
judgments, is either a pure invention of fancy, or is left 
undetermined. On the right theory, the different judg- 
ments follow necessarily from one another, and present 
the continuous specification of the notion ; for the judg- 
ment itself is nothing but the notion specified. 

When we look at the two preceding spheres of Being 
and Essence, we see that the specified notions as judg- 
ments are reproductions of these spheres, but put in the 
simplicity of relation peculiar to the notion. 

The various kinds of judgment arc no empirical aggre- 
gate. They are a systematic whole based on a principle; 
and it was one of Kant's great merits to have first empha- 
sised the necessity of showing this. His proposed division, 
according to the headings in his table of categories, into 
judgments of quality, quantity, relation and modality, can 
not be called satisfactory, partly from the merely formal 
application of this categorical rubric, partly on account of 
their content. Still it rests upon a true perception of the 
(act that the different species of judgment derive their 
liatures from the universal forms of the logical idea itself. 
If we follow this clue, it will supply us with three chief 
kinds of judgment parallel to the stages of Being, Essence, 
and Notion. The second of these kinds, as required by the 
diaracter of Essence, which is the stage of differentiation, 
must be doubled. We find the inner ground for this sys- 
tentatisation of judgments in the circumsiance that when the 
Notion, which is the unity of Being and Essence in a com- 
prehensive thought, unfolds, as it docs in the judgment, it 
tnuat reproduce these two stages in a transformation proper 
lo the notion. The notion itself meanwhile is seen to mould 
and form the genuine grade of judgment. 
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Far from occupying the same level, and being of equal 
value, the different species of judgment form a series of 
steps, the difference of which rests upon the logical signifi- 
cance of the predicate. That judgments differ in value is 
evident even in our ordinary ways of thinking. We should 
not hesitate to ascribe a very slight faculty of judgment to a 
person who habitually framed only such judgments as,* This 
wall is green,* * This stove is hot' On the other hand we 
should credit with a genuine . capacity of judgment the 
person whose criticisms dealt with such questions as 
whether a certain work of art was beautiful, whether a 
certain action was good, and so on. In judgments of the 
first-mentioned kind the content forms only an abstract 
quality, the presence of which can be sufficiently detected 
by immediate perception. To pronounce a work of art to be 
beautiful, or an action to be good, requires on the contrary a 
comparison of the objects with what they ought to be, u. 
with their notion. 

(a) Qucdiiaiive Judgment 

172.] The immediate judgment is the judgment of 
definite Being. The subject is invested with a univer- 
sality as its predicate, which is an immediate, and 
therefore a sensible quality. It may be (i) a Positive 
judgment : The individual is a particular. But the 
individual is not a particular : or in more precise 
language, such a single quality is not congruous with 
the concrete nature of the subject. This is (2) a 
Negative judgment. 

It is one of the fundamental assumptions of dogmatic 
Logic that Qualitative judgments such as, 'The rose is 
red,' or *is not red,' can contain truth. Correct they 
may be, /.£'. in the limited circle of perception, of finite 
conception and thought : that depends on the content, 
which likewise is finite, and, on its own merits, untrue. 
Truth, however, as opposed to correctness, depends 
solely on the form, viz. on the notion as it is put and 
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an action to be good, we frame a notional judgment. Here, 
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relation than in the immediate judgment. The predicate in 
the latter is some abstract quality which may or may not be 
applied to the subject In the judgment of the notion the 
predicate is, as it were, the soul of the subject, by whioli the 
subject, as the body of this soul, is characterised tlu'oufch 
and through. 

VOL. II. X 
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178.] Thb negation of a particular quality, 
the first negation, still leaves the connexion of tbe 
subject with the predicate subsisting. The 'predicate ii 
in that manner a sort of relative universal, of wliidi a 
special phase only has been negatived. [To say, tfait 
the rose is not red, implies that it is still coloured-nn 
the first place with another colour; which however 
would be only one more positive judgment] The in- 
dividual however is not a universal. Hence (3) tut 
judgment suffers disruption into one of two forms. It 
is either (a) the Identloal judgment, an empty identical 
relation stating that the individual is the individual; or 
it is (&) what is called the Infinite judgment, in wfaidi 
we are presented with the total incompatibility of subject 
and predicate. 

Examples of the latter are : 'The mind is no elephant:* 
' A lion is no table ; ' propositions which are correct but 
absurd, exactly like the identical propositions: * A lion 
is a lion;' 'Mind is mind.' Propositions like these 
are undoubtedly the truth of the immediate, or, as it is 
called, Qualitative judgment. But they are not judg- 
ments at all, and can only occur in a subjective thou^t 
where even an untrue abstraction may hold its ground. 
— In their objective aspect, these latter judgments ex- 
press the nature of what is, or of sensible things, which, 
as they declare, suffer disruption into an empty identity 
on the one hand, and on the other a fully-charged rela- 
tion — only that this relation is the qualitative antagonism 
of the things related, their total incongruity. 

The negatively-infinite judgment, in which the subject has 
no relation whatever to the predicate, gets its place in the 
Formal Logic solely as a nonsensical curiosity. But the 
infinite judgment is not really a mere casual form adopted 
by subjective thought. It exhibits the proximate result of 
the dialectical process in the immediate judgments preceding 
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(the positive and simply-negative), anddistinctly displays their 
finitude and untruth. Crime may be quoted as an objective 
instance of the negatively -in finite judgment. The person 
rommitting a crime, such as a theft, does not, as in a suit 
about civil rights, merely deny the particular right of another 
person to some onedefinite thing. He denies the right of that 
person in general, and therefore he is not merely forced to 
restore what he has stolen, but is punished in addition, be- 
cause he has violated law as law, i.e. law in general. The 
civil-law suit on the contrary is an instance of the negative 
judgment pure and simple where merely the particular law 
B violated, whilst law in general is so far acknowledged. 
Such a dispute is precisely paralleled by a negative judg- 
ment, like, 'This flower is not red:' by which we merely 
deny the particular colour of the flower, but not its colour in 
general, which may be blue, yellow, or any other. Similarly 
death, as a negatively-infinite judgment, is distinguished 
from disease aa simply- negative. In disease, merely this or 
that function of life is checked or negatived ; in death, as we 
ordinarily say, body and soul part, i. e. subject and predicate 
uUerly diverge. 

(^) Judgtnent of Refleclion. 

174.] The individual put as individual {i.e. as re- 
Dected-into self) into the judgment, has a predicate, in 
comparison with which the subject, as self- relating, 
continues to be still an oilier thing.— In existence the 
subject ceases to be immediately qualitative, it is in 
correlation, and inter-connexion with an other thing, — 
with an external world. In this way the universality of 
ihe predicate comes to signify this relativity — {e.g. 
useful, or dangerous ; weight or acidity ; or again, in- 
stinct ; are examples of such relative predicates). 

The Judgment of Reflection is distinguished from the 
Qualitative judgment by the circumstance that its predicate 
is not an immediate or abstract quality, but of such a kind as 
IQ exhibit the subject as in relation to something else. When 
we say, e.g. ' This rose is red,' we regard the subject in its 
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immediate individuality, and without reference to anyAing 
else. If, on the other hand, we frame the judgment,* This 
plant is medicinal/ we regard the subject, plant, as standing 
in connexion with something else (the sickness which it 
cures), by means of its predicate (its medicinality). The case 
is the same with judgments like : This body is elastic : This 
instrument is useful: This punishment has a deterrent 
influence. In every one of these instances the predicate is 
some category of reflection. They all exhibit an advance 
beyond the immediate individuality of the subject, but none 
of them goes so far as to indicate the adequate notion of it 
It is in this mode of judgment that ordinary raisonntmeA 
luxuriates. The greater the concreteness of the object in 
question, the more points of view does it offer to reflection; 
by which however its proper nature or notion is not a- 
hausted. 

176.] (i) Firstly then the subject, the individual as 
individual (in the Singular judgment), is a universal. 
But (2) secondly, in this relation it is elevated above 
its singularity. This enlargement is external, due to 
subjective reflection, and at first is an indefinite number 
of particulars. (This is seen in the Particular judg- 
ment, which is obviously negative as well as positive: 
the individual is divided in itself: partly it is self-related, 
partly related to something else.) (3) Thirdly, Some 
are the universal : particularity is thus enlarged to 
universality: or universality is modified through the 
individuality of the subject, and appears as allness 
Community, the ordinary universality of reflection). 

The subject, receiving, as in the Singular judgment, a uni- 
versal predicate, is carried out beyond its mere individual 
self To say, *This plant is wholesome,' implies not only 
that this single plant is wholesome, but that some or several 
are so. We have thus the particular judgment (some plants 
are wholesome, some men arc inventive, &c.). By means of 
particularity the immediate individual comes to lose its inde- 
pendence, and enters into an inter-connexion with something 
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else. Man. as this man, is not this single man alone: he 
stands beside otlier men and becomes one in the crowd, 
just by this means however he belongs to his universal, and 
is consequently raised.— -The particular judgment is as much 
negative as positive. If only some bodies are elastic, it is 
evident that the rest are not elastic. 

On this fact again depends the advance to the third form 
of the Reflective judgment, viz, the judgment of allness (all 
men are mortal, all metals conduct electricityl. It is as ' all ' 
that the universal is in the first instance generally en- 
countered by reflection. The individuals form for reflection 
the foundation, and it is only our subjective action which 
collects and describes them as 'all.' So far the universal 
has the aspect of an external fastening, that holds together a 
number of independent individuals, which have not the least 
affinity towards it. This semblance of indiflerence is how- 
ever unreal : for the universal is the ground and foundation, 
the root and substance of the individual. If e.g. we take 
Caius, Titus, Sempronius, and the other inhabitants of a 
town or country, the fact that all of them are men is not 
merely something which they have in common, but their 
universal or kind, without which these individuals would 
not be at all. The case is very different with that superficial 
Benerality falsely so called, which really means only what 
Waches, or is common, to all the individuals. It has been 
remarked, for example, that men, in contradistinction from 
the lower animals, possess in common the appendage of 
MT-lobes. It is evident, however, that the absence of these 
ear-lobes in one man or another would not affect the rest of 
Ws being, character, or capacities : whereas it would be 
nonsense to suppose that Caius, without being a man, would 
still be brave, learned, lic. The individual man is what he 
13 in particular, only in so far as he is before all things a 
Dan as man and in general. And that generality is not 
kunething external to, or something in addition to other 
iburact qualities, or to mere features discovered by re- 
flation. It is what permeates and includes in it everything 
puticular. 
U8.] The subject being thus likewise characterised 
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as a universal, there is an express identification of 
subject and predicate, by which at the same time the 
speciality of the judgment-form is deprived of all im- 
portance. This unity of the content (the content being 
the universality which is identical with the negative 
reflection-in-self of the subject) makes the connexion in 
judgment a necessary one. 

The advance from the reflective judgment of allness to the 
judgment of necessity is found in our usual modes of thought, 
when we say that whataver appertains to all, appertains to 
the sp>ecies, and is therefore necessary. To say all plants, 
or all men, is the same thing as to say the plant, or the man. 



(7) Judgment of Necessity, 

177.] The Judgment of Necessity, i.e. of the identity 
of the content in its difference (i), contains, in the pre- 
dicate, partly the substance or nature of the subject, the 
concrete universal, the genus ; partly, seeing that this 
universal also contains the specific character as negative, 
the predicate represents the exclusive essential character, 
the species. This is the Categorical judgment. 

(2) Conformably to their substantiality, the two terras 
receive the aspect of independent actuality. Their 
identity is then inward only ; and thus the actuality of 
the one is at the same time not its own, but the being of 
the other. This is the Hypothetical judgment. 

(3) If, in this self surrender and self-alienation of the 
notion, its inner identity is at the same time explicitly 
put, the universal is the genus which is self-identical 
in its mutually-exclusive individualities. This judgment, 
which has this universal for both its terms, the one time 
as a universal, the other time as the circle of its self- 
excluding particularisation in which the 'either — or' as 
much as the ' as well as ' stands for the genus, is the 
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DisjnnctiTe judgment. Universality, at first as a genus, 
and now also as the circuit of its species, is thus described 
and expressly put as a totality. 

The Categorical judgment (such as ' Gold is a metal,' ' The 
rose is 3 plant ') is the iin-mediated judgment of necessity, 
and finds within the sphere of Essence its parallel in the 
relation of substance. All things are a Categorical judg- 
ment. In other words, they have their substantial nature, 
fiinning their tixed and unchangeable substratum. It is 
only when things are studied from the point of view of their 
kind, and as with necessity determined by the kind, that the 
jndgmenl first begins to be real. It betrays a defective 
logical training to place upon the same level judgments like 
'gold is dear,' and judgments like 'gold is a metal.' That 
'gold is dear' is a matter of external connexion between it 
ind our wants or inclinations, the costs of obtaining it, and 
other circumstances. Gold remains the same as it was, 
though that external reference is altered or removed. Mctal- 
leity, on the contrary, constitutes the substantial nature of 
gold, apart from which it, and all else that is in it, or can be 
predicated of it, would be unable to subsist The same is the 
case if we say, ' Caius is a man.' We express by that, that 
whatever else he may be, has worth and meaning, only when 
it corresponds to his substantial nature or manhood. 

But even the Categorical judgment is to a certain extent 
defective. It fails to give due place to the function or ele- 
ment of particularity. Thus ' gold is a metal, ' it is true ; but 
» are silver, copper, iron : and metalleity as such has no 
leanings to any of its particular species. In these circum- 
stances we must advance from the Categorical to the Hypo- 
thetical judgment, which may be expressed in the formula ; 
If j( is, B b. The present case exhibits the same advance 
B formerly took place from the relation of substance to the 
relation of cause. In the Hypothetical judgment the specific 
character of the content shows itself mediated and dependent 
on something else : and this is exactly the relation of cause 

Md effect. And if we were to give a general interpretation 

lo the Hypothetical judgment, we should say that it expressly 
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realises the univeral in its particularising. This brings 
to the third form of the Judgment of Necessity» the £ 
junctive judgment. A is either B or C or D. A work 
poetic art is either epic or lyric or dramatic. Colour is eiti 
yellow or blue or red. The two terms in the Disjunct 
judgment are identical. The genus is the sum total of ' 
species, and the sum total of the species is the genus. T 
unity of the universal and the particular is the notion: t 
it is the notion which, as we now see, forms the content 
the judgment 

(d) Judgment of the Notion. 

178.] The Judgment of the Notion has for its cont 
the notion, the totality in simple form, the univei 
with its complete speciality. The subject is, (i) in 
first place, an individual, which has for its predicate 
reflection of the particular existence on its univers 
or the judgment states the agreement or disagreem 
of these two aspects. That is, the predicate is sucl 
term as good, true, correct This is the Assert 
judgment. 

Judgments, such as whether an object, action, &( 
good, bad, true, beautiful, &c., are those to which e 
ordinary language first applies the name of judgm* 
We should never ascribe judgment to a person \ 
framed positive or negative judgments like. This ros 
red. This picture is red, green, dusty, &c. 

The Assertory judgment, although rejected by soc 
as out of place when it claims authority on its own sh 
ing, has however been made the single and all-esser 
form of doctrine, even in philosophy, through the 
fluence of the principle of immediate knowledge 
faith. In the so-called philosophic works which m 
tain this principle, we may read hundreds and hundi 
of assertions about reason, knowledge, thought, 
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I which, now that external authority counts for IJttle, seek 
 to accredit themselves by an endless restatement of the 
I same thesis. 

I 179.] On the part of its at first un-mediated subject, 
\ the Assertory judgment does not contain the relation of 
particular with universal which is expressed in the 
predicate. This judgment is consequently a mere sub- 
jective particularity, and is confronted by a contrary 
assertion with equal right, or rather want of right. It 
is therefore at once turned into (2) a Problematical 
judgment. But when we explicitly attach the objective 
particularity to the subject and make its speciality the con- 
stitutive feature of its existence, the subject (3) then ex- 
presses the connexion of that objective particularity with 
its constitution, i.e. with its genus; and thus expresses 
what forms the content of the predicate (see § 178), 
(This (the immediate individuality) house {the genus), 
being so and so constituted (particularily), is good or 
bad.] This is the Apodictio judgment. All things 
are a genus {i.e. have a meaning and purpose) in an 
individual actuality of a particular constitution. And 
they are finite, because the particular in them may and 
also may not conform to the universal. 

190.] In this manner subject and predicate are each 
the whole Judgment. The immediate constitution of the 
subject is at first exhibited as the intermediating ground, 
where the individuality of the actual thing meets with 
its universality, and in this way as the ground of the 
judgment. What has been really made explicit is the 
oneness of subject and predicate, as the notion itself, 
fiUing up the empty ' is ' of the copula. While its con- 
stituent elements are at the same time distinguished as 
subject and predicate, the notion is put as their unity, as 
the connexion which serves to intermediate them : in 
sliort, as the Syllogism. 
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(c) The SyBcgism, 

181.] The Syllogiim brings the notion and the judf 
ment into one. It is notion, — ^being the simple ideii% 
into which the distinctions of form in the judgment hive 
retired. It is judgment, — because it is at the same time 
set in reality, that is, put in the distinction of its tains. 
The Syllogism is the reasonably and everything 
reasonable. 

Even the ordinary theories represent the Syllogism 
to be the form of reasonableness, but only a subjective 
form ; and no inter-connexion whatever is shown to 
exist between it and any other reasonable content, sodi 
as a reasonable principle a reasonable action, idea, Ac. 
The name of reason is much and often heard, and 
appealed to : but no one thinks of explaining its specific 
character, or saying what it is, — least of all that it has 
any connexion with Syllogism. But formal Syllogism 
really presents what is reasonable in such a reasonless 
way that it has nothing to do with any reasonable 
matter. But as the matter in question can only be 
rational in virtue of the same quality by which thought 
is reason, it can be made so by the for^i only : and that 
form is Syllogism. And what is a Syllogism but an 
explicit putting, i.e. realising of the notion, at first in 
form only, as stated above ? Accordingly the Syllogism 
is the essential ground of whatever is true : and at the 
present stage the definition of the Absolute is that it is 
the Syllogism, or stating the principle in a proposition: 
Everything is a Syllogism. Everything is a notion, the 
existence of which is the differentiation of its members 
or fiinctions, so that the universal nature of the Notion 
gives itself external reality by means of particularity, 
and thereby, and as a negative reflection-into-self, makes 
itself an individual. Or, conversely: the actual thing is 
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an individual, which by means of particularity rises to 
universality and makes itself identical with itself. — The 
actual is one : but it is also the divergence from each 
Other of the constituent elements of the notion ; and the 
Syllogism represents the orbit of intermediation of its 
elements, by which it realises its unity. 

The Syllogism, like the notion and the judgment, is usually 
described as a form merely of our subjective thinking. The 
Sj^ofism, it is said, is the process of proving the judgment 
And certainly the judgment does in every ease refer us to 
the Syllogism. The step from the one lo ihe other however 
is not brought about by our subjective action, but by the 
judgment itself which puts itself as Syllogism, and in the 
ranclusion returns to the unity of the nodon. The precise 
point by which we pass to the Syllogism is found in the 
Apodictic judgment. In it we have an individual which by 
means of its qualiries connects itself with its universal or 
notion. Here we see the particular becoming the mediating 
mean between the individual and the universal. This gives 
Ihe fundamental form of the Syllogism, the gradual specifica- 
tion of which, formally considered, consists in the fact that 
universal and individual also occupy this place of mean. 
This again paves the way for the passage from subjectivity 
to cdyectivity. 

X82.] In the 'immediate' Syllogism the several as- 
pects of the notion confront one another abstractly, and 
stand in an external relation only. We have first the 
two extremes, which are Individuality and Universality ; 
and then the notion, as the mean for locking the two 
logether, is in like manner only abstract Particularitj'. 
In this way the extremes are put as independent and 
without aiBnity either towards one another or towards 
their mean. Such a'Syllogism contains reason, but in 
utter notion lessness,— the formal Syllogism of Under- 
standing, In it the subject is coupled with an other 
character ; or the universal by this mediation subsumes 
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a subject external to it. In the rational Syllogisnii on 
the contrary, the subject is by means of the mediation 
coupled with itself. In this manner it first comes to be 
a subject : or, in the subject we have the first germ of 
the rational Syllogism. 

In the following examination, the Syllogism of Under- 
standing, according to the interpretation usually put 
upon it, is expressed in its subjective shape ; the shape 
which it has when we are said to make such Syllogisms. 
And it really is only a subjective syllogising. Sudi 
Syllogism however has also an objective meaning; it 
expresses only the finitude of things, but does so in the 
specific mode which the form has here reached. In 
the case of finite things their subjectivity, being only 
thinghood, is separable from their properties or their 
particularity, but also separable from their universality: 
not only when the universality is the bare quality of the 
thing and its external inter-connexion with other things, 
but also when it is its genus and notion. 

On the above-mentioned theory of syllogism, as the ra- 
tional form par excellence^ reason has been defined as the 
faculty of syllogising, whilst understanding is defined as the 
faculty of forming notions. We might object to the con- 
ception on which this depends, and according to which the 
mind is merely a sum of forces or faculties existing side by 
side. But apart from that objection, we may observe in 
regard to the parallelism of understanding with the notion, 
as well as of reason with syllogism, that the notion is as 
little a mere category of the understanding as the syllogism 
is without qualification definable as rational. For, in the 
first place, what the Formal Logic usually examines in its 
theory of syllogism, is really nothing but the mere syllogism 
of understanding, which has no claim to the honour of being 
made a form of rationality, still less to be held as the em- 
bodiment of all reason. The notion, in the second place, so 
far from being a form of understanding, owes its degradation 
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to such a place entirely to the influence of that abstract mode 
oTtbought. And it is not unusual to draw such a distinction 
between a notion of understanding and a notion of reason. 
The distinction however does not mean ihat notions arc of 
two kinds. It means chat our own action often slops short 
at the mere negative and abstract form of the notion, when 
we might also have proceeded to apprehend the notion in its 
trae nature, as at once positive and concrete. It is e.g. the 
mere understanding, which thinks liberty to be the abstract 
wntrary of necessity, whereas the adequate rational notion 
of liberty requires the clement of necessity to be merged 
ia it. Similarly the definition of God, given by what is called 
Deisni, is merely the mode in which the understanding 
Hunks God : whereas Christianitj', to which He is known as 
lite Trioity, contains the rational notion of God. 

(o) Qualilalive Syllogism. 

IBS.] The first syllogism is a syllogism of definite 
being, — a Qualitative Syllogism, as stated in the last 
paragraph. Its form (1) is I — P — U: i.e. a subject 
M Individual is coupled (concluded) with a Universal 
daracter by means of a (Particular) quality. 

Of course the subject {terminus minor) has other 
diaracteri sties besides individuality, just as the other 
eitreme (the predicate of the conclusion, or terminus 
inajor) has other characteristics than mere universality. 
But here the interest turns only on the characteristics 
through which these terms make a syllogism. 

The syllogism of existence is a syllogism of understanding 
merely, at least in so far as it leaves the individual, the 
particular, and the universal to confront each other quite 
sbstractly. In this syllogism the notion is at the very 
lieight of self-estrangement. We have in it an immediately 
individual thing as subject : ne\t some one particular aspect 
or property attaching lo this subject is selected, and by 
'■wans of this property the individual turns out to be a 
UuversaL Thus we may say, This rose is red : Red is a 
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caicvir : Tberefccie. this rose is a coloured objecL It is 
a<9e£t cc ibe sySc^ism which the common logics mainly 
aicK vxl TbcTY wss a zime when the syllogism was regarded 
as as ahsohce mje fc^r all cognition, and when a scientific 
a u cg:=)es: was noc held to be valid until it had been shown 
ii> f.^D.-^w ^Mn a prccess of syllogism. At present, on the 
cv-dnary. the different forms of the syllogism are met no- 
where SB\Y is the manuals of Logic ; and an acquaintance 
widi thezs is considered a piece of mere pedantry, of no 
fonber c$e either in practical life or in science. It would 
indeed be both useless and pedantic to parade the whole 
machii^ery of the formal syll(^;ism on every occasion. And 
yec the several fc^rms of syllogism make themselves con- 
stantly feh in OUT cognition. If any one, when awaking on 
a winter morning, bears the creaking of the carriages on the 
street, and is thus led to conclude that it has frozen hard in 
the r-iiht. he has g-one through a syllogistic operation :— an 
cper,i:::~ which is ever>- day repeated under the greatest 
variety .:' c: r.d::::»ns. The interest, therefore, ought at least 
r.x :,^ S? less in becoming expressly conscious of this daily 
acii.^n of our thinking selves, than confessedly belongs to 
the study of the functions of organic life, such as the pro- 
cesses of digestion, assimilation, respiration, or even the 
processes and structures of the nature around us. We do 
not, however, for a moment deny that a study of Logic is no 
more necessar\- to teach us how to draw correct conclusions, 
than a previous study of anatomy and phj^siolog^' is required • 
in order to dii:est or breathe. 

Aristotle was the first to obser\'e and describe the dif- 
terent torms, or. as they are called, figures of syllogism, in 
their subjective meaning : and he performed his work so 
exactly and surely, that no essential addition has ever been 
required. But while sensible of the \'alue of w^hat he has 
thus done,wc must not forget that the forms of the syllogism 
of understanding, and of finite thought altogether, are not 
what Aristotle has made use of in his properly philosophical 
investigations. (See § 189.) 

184L] This syllogism is completely contingent (a) in the 
matter of its terms. The Middle Term, being an abstract 
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particularity, is nothing but any quality whatever of 
the subject: but the subject, being immediate and thus 
empirically concrete, has several others, and could there- 
iiire be coupled with exactly as many other universalities 
as it possesses single qualities. Similarly a single par- 
ticularity may have various characters in itself, so that 
the same medtus terminus would serve to connect the 
subject with several different universals. 

It is more a caprice of fashion, than a sense of its in- 
correctness, which has led to the disuse of ceremonious 
syllogising. This and the following section indicate 
the uselessness of such syllogising for the ends of truth. 

The point of view indicated in the paragraph shows 
how this style of syllogism can ' demonstrate ' (as the 
phrase goes) the most diverse conclusions. All that is 
requisite is to find a ntediHs Urminus from which the 
transition can be made to the proposition sought. An- 
other ttudius terminus would enable us to demonstrate 
Bomething else, and even the contrary of the last. And 
[he more concrete an object is, the more aspects it has, 
which may become such middle terms. To determine 
which of these aspects is more essential than another, 
again, requires a further syllogism of this kind, which 
» filing on the single quality can with equal ease discover 
in it some aspect or consideration by which it can make 
good its claims to be considered necessary and im- 
portant. 

Little as we usually think on the Syllogism of Under- 
standing in the daily business of life, it never ceases Co play 
its part there. In a civil suit, for instance, it is the duty of 
the advocate to give due force to the legal titles which make 
in favour of his client. In logical language, such a legal tide 
u nothing but a middle term. Diplomatic transactions alTord 
another illustration of the same, when, for instance, different 
powers lay claim to one and the same territory. In such a 
rase the laws of inheritance, the geographical position of the 
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country, the descent and the language of its inhabitants, or 
any other ground, may be emphasised as a medhts tenmma. 

186.] (3) This syllogism, if it is contingent in point 
of its terms, is no less contingent in virtue of the fonn 
of relation which is found in it. In the syllogism, 
according to its notion, truth lies in connecting two 
distinct things by a Middle Term in which they are 
one. But connexions of the extremes with the Middle 
Term (the so-called premisses, the major and the minor 
premiss) are in the case of this syllogism much 
more decidedly immediate connexions. In other words, 
they have not a proper Middle Term. 

This contradiction in the syllogism exhibits a new 
case of the infinite progression. Each of the premisses 
evidently calls for a fresh syllogism to demonstrate it : 
and as the new syllogism has two immediate premisses, 
like its predecessor, the demand for proof is doubled at 
every step, and repeated without end. 

186.] On account of its importance for experience, 
there has been here noted a defect in the syllogism, 
to which in this form absolute correctness had been 
ascribed. This defect however must lose itself in the 
further specification of the syllogism. For we are now 
within the sphere of the notion ; and here therefore, as 
well as in the judgment, the opposite character is not 
merely present potentially, but is explicit. To work 
out the gradual specification of the syllogism, therefore, 
there need only be admitted and accepted what is at 
each step realised by the syllogism itself. 

Through the immediate syllogism I — P — U, the In- 
dividual is mediated (through a Particular) with the 
Universal, and in this conclusion put as a universal. It 
follows that the individual subject, becoming itself a 
universal, serves to unite the two extremes, and to form 
their ground of intermediation. This gives the second 
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figure of the syllogism, (2) U— I — P. It expresses the 
Iniih of the first; it shows in other words that the inter- 
mediation has taken place in the individual, and is thus 
wmething contingent. 

187.] The universal, which in the first conclusion 
was specified through individuality, passes over into the 
second figure and there now occupies the place that 
belonged to the immediate subjccL In the second 
figure it is concluded with the particular. By this con- 
clusion therefore the universal is explicitly put as 
particular — and is now made to mediate between the 
Iwo extremes, the places of which are occupied by the 
Iwo others (the particular and the individual). This is 
the third figure of the syllogism : (3) P— U— I. 

What are called the Figures of the syllogism (being 
three in number, for the fourth is a superfluous and even 
absurd addition of the Moderns to the three known to 
Aristotle) are in the usual mode of treatment put side 
by side, without the slightest thought of showing their 
necessity, and still less of pointing out their import and 
value. No wonder then that the figures have been in 
later times treated as an empty piece of formalism. 
They have however a very real significance, derived 
from the necessity for every function or characteristic 
element of the notion to become the whole itself, and 
to stand as mediating ground.— But to find out what 
'moods ' of the propositions (such as whether they may 
be universals, or negatives) are needed to enable us to 
draw a correct conclusion in the different figures, is 
1 mechanical inquiry, which its purely mechanical nature 
snd its intrinsic mean inglessn ess have very properly 
consigned to oblivion. And Aristotle would have been 
the last person to give any countenance to those who 
*ish to attach importance to such inquiries or to the 
syllogism of understanding in general. It is true that 

VOL. II. Y 
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he described these, as well as numerous other fonnsof 
mmd and nature, and that he examined and expounded 
their specialities. But in his metaphysical theories, as 
well as his theories of nature and mind, he was very&r 
from taking as basis, or criterion, the syllogistic fomis 
of the 'understanding.' Indeed it might be maintained 
that not one of these theories would ever have come into 
existence, or been allowed to exist, if it had been com- 
pelled to submit to the laws of understanding. With 
all the descriptiveness and analytic faculty which Arisr 
totle after his fashion is substantially strong in, his 
ruling principle is always the speculative notion ; and 
that syllogistic of ' understanding ' to which he first gave 
such a definite expression is never allowed to intrude in 
the higher domain of philosophy. 

In their objective sense, the three figures of the syllogism 
declare that everything rational is manifested as a triple 
sj^llogism ; that is to say, each one of the members takes in 
turn the place of the extremes, as well as of the mean which 
reconciles them. Such, for example, is the case with the 
three branches of philosophy ; the Logical Idea, Nature, 
and Mind. As we first see them, Nature is the middle term 
which links the others together. Nature, the totality im- 
mediately before us, unfolds itself into the two extremes of 
the Logical Idea and Mind. But Mind is Mind only when 
it is mediated through nature. Then, in the second place, 
Mind, which we know as the principle of individuality, or as 
the actualising principle, is the mean ; and Nature and the 
Logical Idea are the extremes. It is Mind which cognises 
the Logical Idea in Nature and which thus raises Nature to 
its essence. In the third place again the Logical Idea itself 
becomes the mean : it is the absolute substance both of mind 
and of nature, the universal and all-pervading principle. 
These are the members of the Absolute Syllogism. 

188.] In the round by which each constituent function 
assumes successively the place of mean and of the two 
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Mtremes, their specific difference from each other has 
been superseded. In this form, where there is no dis- 
tinction between its constituent elements, the syllogism 
11 first has for its connective link equality, or the external 
identity of understanding. This is the Quantitative or 
Mathematical Syllogism : if two things are equal to 
a third, they are equal to one another. 

Everybody knows that this Quantitative syllogism appears 
u a mathematical axiom, which like other axioms is said to 
be a principle that does not admit of proof, and which in- 
deed being self-evident does not require such proof. These 
mathematical axioms however are really nothing but logical 
propositions, which, so far as they enunciate definite and 
particular thoughts, are dcducible from the universal and 
« I f-characte rising thought. To deduce them, is to give their 
proof. That is true of the Quantitative sj'llogism, to which 
maihematica gives the rank of an axiom. It is really the 
proximate result of the qualitative or immediate syllogism. 
Finally, the Quantitative syllogism is the syllogism in utter 
formlessness. The difference between the terms which is 
required by the notion is suspended. Extraneous circum- 
stances alone can decide what propositions are to be pre- 
misses here : and therefore in applying this syllogism we 
make a pre -supposition of what has been elsewhere proved 
and established. 

189.] Two results follow as to the form. In the first 
place, each constituent element has taken the place and 
performed the function of the mean and therefore of the 
whole, thus implicitly losing its partial and abstract 
character (5 182 and § 184) ; secondly, the mediation 
has been completed (§ 185), though the completion too 
is only implicit, that is, only as a circle of mediations 
which in turn pre-suppose each other. In the first 
figure l^P — U the two premisses I is P and P is U are 
yet without a mediation. The former premiss is mediated 
in the third, the latter in the second figure. But each 
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of these two figures, again, for the mediation of its pre- 
misses pre-supposes the two others. 

In consequence of this, the mediating unity of the 
notion must be put no longer as an abstract particularity, 
but as a developed unity of the individual and universal 
— and in the first place a reflected unity of these 
elements. That is to say, the individuality gets at the 
same time the character of universality. A mean of 
this kind gives the Syllogism of Reflection. 

(3) Syllogism of Reflection. 

190.] If the mean, in the first place, be not only an 
abstract particular character of the subject, but at the 
same time all the individual concrete subjects whidi 
possess that character, but possess it only along with 
others, (i) we have the Syllogism of Allness. The 
major premiss, however, which has for its subject the 
particular character, the terminus medius, as allness, 
pre-supposes the very conclusion which ought rather to 
have pre-supposed it. It rests therefore (2) on an 
Induction, in which the mean is given by the complete 
list of individuals as such, — a, b, c, d, &c. On account 
of the disparity, however, between universality and an 
immediate and empirical individuality, the list can never 
be complete. Induction therefore rests upon (3) Analogy. 
The middle term of Analogy is an individual, which 
however is understood as equivalent to its essential 
universality, its genus, or essential character.— The 
first syllogism for its intermediation turns us over to the 
second, and the second turns us over to the third. But 
the third no less demands an intrinsically determinate 
Universality, or an individuality as type of the genus, 
after the round of the forms of external connexion 
between individuality and universality has been run 
through in the figures of the Reflective Syllogism. 
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fonn of the Syllogisn: j, noted in $ 184. 

is remedied, but only : : ^ . rtwdefect. This 

defect is that the major prci:u^ ii^ek' pre-siipposes n 
really ought to be the conclusion, and pre-supposes it as 
what is thus an ' immediate ' proposition. All men are 
mortal, therefore Caius is mortal : All metals conduct 
electricity, therefore e.g. copper does so. In order Wi 
enunciate these major premisses, which when they say 
'all ' mean the ' immediate ' individuals and are properly 
Intended to be empirical propositions, it is requisite that 
the propositions about the indi\idual man Caius, or the 
individual metal copper, should prewously have been 
ascertained to be correct. Everybody feels not merely 
the pedantry, but the unmeaJiing formalism of such 
syUogisms as : All men are mortal, Caius is a man, 
llierefore Caius is mortal. 

The syllogism of Allness hands us over to the syllogism 
of Induction, in which the individuals form the coupUng 
m^n. ' All metals conduct electricity,' is an empirical pro- 
position derived from experiments made with each of the 
individual metals. We thus get the syllogism of Induction 

1 
in the following shape P — I — U. 



a metal : silver is a metal : so is copper, lead. &c. 
s the major premiss. Then comes the minor premiss ; 
All these bodies conduct electricity ; and hence results the 
conclusion, that all metals conduct electricity. The point 
which brings about a combination here is individuality in the 
shape of allness. But this syllogism once more hands us 
over to another syllogism. Its mean is constituted by the 
complete list of the individuals. That pre-supposes that 
aver a certain region observation and experience are com- 
pleted. But the things in question here are individuals ; and 
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so again we are landed in the progression md inJMm 
(i, i, i, &c.)- In other words, in no Induction can we ever 
exhaust the individuals. The ' all metals,' ' all plants,' of oar 
statements, mean only all the metals, all the plants, whidt 
we have hitherto become acquainted with. Every Indaction 
is consequently imperfect One and the other observation, 
many it may be, have been made : but all the cases, all the 
individuals, have not been observed. By this defect of In- 
duction we are led on to Analogy. In the syllogism of 
Analogy we conclude from the fact that some things of a 
certain kind possess a certain quality, that the same quality 
is possessed by other things of the same kind. It would be 
a syllogism of Analogy, for example, if we said : In aD 
planets hitherto discovered this has been found to be the 
law of motion, consequently a newly discovered planet will 
probably move according to the same law. In the experiential 
sciences Analogy deservedly occupies a high place, and has 
led to results of the highest importance. Analogy is the in- 
stinct of reason, creating an anticipation that this or that 
characteristic, which experience has discovered, has its root 
in the inner nature or kind of an object, and arguing on the 
faith of that anticipation. Analogy it should be added may 
be superficial or it may be thorough. It would certainly be 
a very bad analogy to argue that since the man Caius is a 
scholar, and Titus also is a man, Titus will probably be a 
scholar too : and it would be bad because a man's learning 
is not an unconditional consequence of his manhood. Super- 
ficial analogies of this kind however are very frequently met 
with. It is often argued, for example : The earth is a celestial 
body, so is the moon, and it is therefore in all probability 
inhabited as well as the earth. The analogy is not one whit 
better than that previously mentioned. That the earth is 
inhabited does not depend on its being a celestial body, but 
on other conditions, such as the presence of an atmosphere, 
and of water in connexion with the atmosphere, &c. : and 
these are precisely the conditions which the moon, so far as 
we know, does not possess. What has in modem times been 
called the Philosophy of Nature consists principally in a 
frivolous play with empty and external analogies, which, 
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wer, claim to be considered profound results. The 
ral consequence has been to discredit the philosophical 
f of nature. 

\ (7) Syllogism of Necessity. 

U] The Syllogism of Necessity, if we look to its 
ly abstract characteristics or terms, has for its mean 
Universal in the same way as the Syllogism of 
Ection has the Individual, the latter being in the 
id, and the former in the third figure (§ 187). The 
fersal is expressly put as in its very nature intrinsic- 
determinate. In the first p'ace (i) the Particular, 
ling by the particular the specific genus or species, 
e term for mediating the extremes— as is done in 
Categorical syllogism. (2) The same office is per- 
ed by the Individual, taking the individual as 
Ediate being, so that it is as much mediating as 
ated :— as happens in the Hypothetical syllogism. 
Ve have also the mediating Universal explicitly put 
totahty of its particular members, and as a single 
cular, or exclusive individuality :^which happens 
e Diajuactive syllogism. It is one and the same 
ersal which is in these terms of the Disjunctive 
gism ; they are only different forms for express- 
it. 

a.] The syllogism has been taken conformably to 
distinctions which it contains; and the general 
It of the course of their evolution has been to show 
these differences work out their own abolition and 
-oy the notion's outwardness to its own self And, 
'e see, in the first place, (i) each of the dynamic 
ents has proved itself the systematic whole of these 
ents, in short a whole syllogism, — they are conse- 
itly implicitly identical. In the second place, (2) the 
tion of their distinctions and of the mediation of 
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one through another constitutes independency ; so Alt 
it is one and the same universal which is in these fonns, 
and which is in this way also explicitly put as their 
identity. In this ideality of its d3mamic elements, the 
syllogistic process may be described as essentially in- 
volving the negation of the characters through which its 
course runs, as being a mediative process through the 
suspension of mediation, — as coupling the subject not 
with another, but with a suspended other, in one word, 
with itself. 

In the common logic, the doctrine of syllogism is supposed 
to conclude the iirst part, or what is called the ' elementary* 
theory. It is followed by the second part, the doctrine of 
Method, which proposes to show how a body of scientific 
knowledge is created by applying to existing objects the 
forms of thought discussed in the elementary part. Whence 
these objects originate, and what the thought of objectivity 
generally speaking implies, are questions to which the Logic 
of Understanding vouchsafes no further answer. It believes 
thought to be a mere subjective and formal activity, and the 
objective fact, which confronts thought, to have a separate 
and permanent being. But this dualism is a half-truth : and 
there is a want of intelligence in the procedure which at once 
accepts, without inquiring into their origin, the categories of 
subjectivity and objectivity. Both of them, subjectivity as 
well as objectivity, are certainly thoughts— even specific 
thoughts : which must show themselves founded on the 
universal and self-determining thought. This has here been 
done — at least for subjectivity. We have recognised it, or 
the notion subjective (which includes the notion proper, the 
judgment, and the syllogism) as the dialectical result of the 
first two main stages of the Logical Idea, Being and Essence. 
To say that the notion is subjective and subjective only, is so 
far quite correct : for the notion certainly is subjectivity itself. 
Not less subjective than the notion are also the judgment 
and syllogism : and these forms, together with the so-called 
Laws of Thought (the Law^s of Identity, Difference, and 
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SolScient Ground), make up the contents or what is called 
[be 'Elements' in the common logic. But we may go a 
sepfiirther. This subjectivity, with its functions of notion, 
judgment, and syllogism, is not like a set of empty compart- 
incnts which has to get filled from without by separatciy- 
' .listing objects. It would be truer to say that it is sub- 
j':<.'tivily itself which, as dialectical, breaks through its own 
barriers and opens out into objectivity by means of the 
jyllo^sm. 

193,] This 'realisation' of the notion, ^a realisation 
in which the universal is this one totality withdrawn 
back into itself (of which the different members are no 
less the whole, and) which has given itself a character 
of 'immediate' unity by merging the mediation: — this 
realisation of the notion is the Object. 

This transition from the Subject, the notion in general, 
and especially the syllogism, to the Object, may, at the 
first glance, appear strange, particularly if we look only 
al the Syllogism of Understanding, and suppose syllo- 
gising to be only an act of consciousness. But that 
strangeness imposes on us no obligation to seek to 
make the transition plausible to the image-loving con- 
ception. The only question which can be considered 
is, whether our usual conception of what is called an 
'object' approximately corresponds to the object as 
here described. By 'object' is commonly understood 
not an abstract being, or an existing thing merely, or 
any sort of actuality, but something independent, con- 
crete, and self-complete, this completeness being the 
totality of the notion. That the object (Objekt) is also 
an object to us (Gegeii stand) and is external to some- 
thing else, will be more precisely seen, when it puts 
itself in contrast with the subjective. At present, as that 
into which tlie notion has passed from its mediation, it 
is only immediate object and nothing more, just as the 
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notion is not describable as subjective, previous to the 
subsequent contrast with objectivity. 

Further, the Object in general is the one total, in 
itself still unspecified, the Objective World as a whole, 
God, the Absolute Object The object, however, has 
also difference attaching to it : it ialls into pieces, in- 
definite in their multiplicity (making an objective world); 
and each of these individualised parts is also an object, 
an intrinsically concrete, complete, and independent 
existence. 

Objectivity has been compared with being, existence, 
and actuality ; and so too the transition to existence and 
actuality (not to being, for U is the primary and quite 
abstract immediate) maybe compared with the transition 
to objectivity. The ground from which existence pro- 
ceeds, and the reflective correlation which is merged in 
actuality, are nothing but the as yet imperfectly realised 
notion. They are only abstract aspects of it,— the 
ground being its merely essence-bred unity, and the 
correlation only the connexion of real sides which are 
supposed to have only self-reflected being. The notion 
is the unity of the two ; and the object is not a merely 
essence-like, but inherently universal unity, not only 
containing real distinctions, but containing them as 
totalities in itself 

It is evident that in all these transitions there is a 
further purpose than merely to show the indissoluble 
connexion between the notion or thought and being. 
It has been more than once remarked that being is 
nothing more than simple self-relation, and this meagre 
category is certainly implied in the notion, or even in 
thought. But the meaning of these transitions is not to 
accept characteristics or categories, as only implied ;— 
a fault which mars even the Ontological argument for 
God's existence, when it is stated that being is one 
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among realities. What such a transition does, is lo take 

[he notion, as it ought to be primarily characterised per 
s^ as a notion, with which this remote abstraction of 
being, or even of objectivity, has as yet nothing to do, 
and looking at its specific character as a notional 
character alone, to see when and whether it passes over 
into a form which is different from the character as it 
belongs to the notion and appears in it. 

If the Object, the product of this transition, be brought 
into relation with the notion, which, so far as its special 
form is concerned, has vanished in it, we may give a 
correct expression to the result, by saying that notion 
(or, if it be preferred, subjectivity) and object are im- 
pikiliy the same. But it is equally correct to say that 
they are different. In short, the two modes of expres- 
sion are equally correct and incorrect. The true slate 
of the case can be presented in no expressions of this 
kind. The 'implicit' is an abstraction, still more 
partial and inadequate than the notion itself, of which 
the inadequacy is upon the whole suspended, by suspend- 
ing itself lo the object with its opposite inadequacy. 
Heoce thai implicitness also must, by its negation, give 
itself the character of explicitness. As in every case, 
q>eculative identity is not the above-mentioned triviality 
of ao implicit identity of subject and object. This has 
been said often enough. Yet it could not be too 
oAen repeated, if the intention were really to put an 
end to the stale and purely malicious misconception in 
regard to this identity : — of which however there can be 

I reasonable expectation. 

Looking at that unity in a quite general way, and 
raising no objection to the one-sided form of its implicit- 
ness, we find it as the well-known pre -supposition of 
the ontological proof for the existence of God. There, 
it appears as supreme perfection. Anselm, in whom the 
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notable suggestion of this proof first occurs, no doubt 
originally restricted himself to the question whether 
a certain content was in our thinking only. His 
words are briefly these: 'Cetie id quo majus cogUari 
nequitf non potest esse in intellectu solo. Si enim vd in 
solo intellectu est, potest cogitari esse et in re : quod maJus 
est. Si ergo id quo tnajus cogitari non potest, est in solo 
intellectu ; id ipsum quo ntajus cogitari non potest, est quo 
majus cogitari potest, Sed certe hoc esse non potesC 
(Certainly that, than which nothing greater can be 
thought, cannot be in the intellect alone. For even if it 
is in the intellect alone, it can also be thought to exist 
in fact : and that is greater. If then that, than which 
nothing greater can be thought, is in the intellect alone ; 
then the very thing, which is greater than anything 
which can be thought, can be exceeded in thought. 
But certainly this is impossible.) The same unity 
received a more objective expression in Descartes, 
Spinoza and others : while the theory of immediate cer- 
titude or faith presents it, on the contrary, in somewhat 
the same subjective aspect as Anselm. These Intui- 
tionalists hold that in our consciousness the attribute of 
being is indissolubly associated with the conception of 
God. The theory of faith brings even the conception of 
external finite things under the same inseparable nexus 
between the consciousness and the being of them, on 
the ground that perception presents them conjoined with 
the attribute of existence: and in so saying, it is no 
doubt correct. It would be utterly absurd, however, to 
suppose that the association in consciousness between 
existence and our conception of finite things is of the 
same description as the association between existence 
and the conception of God. To do so would be to 
forget that finite things are changeable and transient, 
i,e, that existence is associated with them for a season, 
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hit that the association is neither eternal nor insepar- 
"afile, Speaking in the phraseology of the categories 
before us, we may say that, to call a thing finite, means 
ihat its objective existence is not in harmony with the 
ihought of it, with its universal calling, its kind and its 
end. Anselm, consequently, neglecting any such con- 
junction as occurs in finite things, has with good reason 
pronounced that only to be the Perfect which exists 
not merely in a subjective, but also in an objective 
mode. It docs no good to put on airs against the On- 
lological proof, as it is called, and against Anselm thus 
defining the Perfect. The argument is one latent in 
every unsophisticated mind, and it recurs in every 
philosophy, even against its wish and without its 
knowledge — as may be seen in the theory of immediate 
belief. 

The real fault in the argumentation of Anselm is one 
which is chargeable on Descartes and Spinoza, as well 
as on the theory of immediate knowledge. It is this. 
This unity which is enunciated as the supreme perfec- 
tion or, it may be, subjectively, as the true knowledge, 
is pre-supposed. i.e. it is assumed only as potential. 
This identity, abstract as it thus appears, between the 
two categories maybe at once met and opposed by their 
diversity; and this was the very answer given to Anselm 
long ago. In short, the conception and existence of the 
finite is set in antagonism to the infinite; for, as pre- 
viously remarked, the finite possesses objectivity of 
such a kind as is at once incongruous with and different 
from the end or aim, its essence and notion. Or, the 
finite is such a conception and in such a way subjective, 
that it does not involve existence. This objection and 
this antithesis arc got over, only by showing the finite 
10 be untrue and these categories in their separation to 
be inadequate and null. Their identity is thus seen to 
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be one into which they spontaneously pass over, and in 
which they are reconciled. 

B. — The Object. 

104.] The Object is immediate being, because in- 
sensible to difference, which in it has suspended itselil 
It is, further, a totality in itself, ^ilst at the same time 
(as this identity is only the implicit identity of its dynamic 
elements) it is equally indifferent to its immediate unity. 
It thus breaks up into distinct parts, each of which is 
itself the totality. Hence the object is the absolute 
contradiction between a complete independence of the 
multiplicity, and the equally complete non-independence 
of the different pieces. 

The definition, which states that the Absolute is the 
Object, is most definitely implied in the Leibnitzian 
Monad. The Monads are each an object, but an object 
implicitly ' representative/ indeed the total representa- 
tion of the world. In the simple unity of the Monad, all 
difference is merely ideal, not independent or real. 
Nothing from without comes into the monad : It is the 
whole notion in itself, only distinguished by its own 
greater or less development. None the less, this simple 
totality parts into the absolute multeity of differences, 
each becoming an independent monad. In the monad 
of monads, and the Pre-established Harmony of their 
inward developments, these substances are in like 
manner again reduced to ' ideality ' and unsubstantiality. 
The philosophy of Leibnitz, therefore, represents con- 
tradiction in its complete development. 

As Fichte in modern times has especially and with justice 
insisted, the theory which regards the Absolute or God as 
the Object and there stops, expresses the point of view taken 
by superstition and slavish fear. No doubt God is the 
Object, and, indeed, the Object out and out, confronted with 
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"Wch our particular or subjective opinions and desires have 
^» truth and no validity. As absolute object however, 
'.jud does rot therefore lake up the position of a dark and 
ijstile power over against subjectivity. He rather involves 
ri as a vital element in himself. Such also is the meaning of 
■'je Christian doctrine, according to which God has willed 
that all men should be saved and all attain blessedness. The 
-.tlvaiion and the blessedness of men are attained when they 
I nme to feel themselves at one with God. so that God, on the 
"ther hand, ceases to be for them mere object, and, in that 
way, an object of fear and terror, as was especially the case 
with the religious consciousness of the Romans, But God 
in the Christian religion is also known as Love, because in 
bis Son, who is one with him, he has revealed himself to 
men as a man amongst men, and thereby redeemed them. 
All which is only another way of saying that the antithesis 
of subjective and objective is implicitly overcome, and that it 
is our affair to participate in this redemption by laying aside 
our immediate subjectivity (putting otf the old Adam), and 
learning to know God as our true and essential self. 

Just as religion and religious worship consist in overcom- 
ing the antithesis of subjectivity and objectivity, so science 
too and philosophy have no other task than to overcome this 
antithesis by the medium of thought. The aim of knowledge 
is to divest the objective world that stands opposed to us of 
its strangeness, and, as the phrase is, to find ourselves at 
home in it : which means no more than to trace the objective 
world back to the notion, — to our innermost self. We may 
kam from the present discussion the mistake of regarding 
the antithesis of subjectivity and objectivity as an abstract 
and permanent one. The two are wholly dialectical. The 
notion is at first only subjective : but without the assistance 
of any foreign material or stufif it proceeds, in obedience to 
its own action, to objectify itself. So, too, the object is not 
tigid and pnjcessless. Its process is to show itself as what 
is at the same time subjective, and thus form the step onwards 
to the idea. Any one who, from want of familiarity with the 
categories of subjectivity and objectivity, seeks to retain them 
in their abstraction, will find that the isolated categories slip 
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through his lingers before he is aware, and that he says the 
exact contrary of what he wanted to say. 

(2) Objectivity contains the three forms of Mechauusnit 
Chemism, and Teleology. The object of mechanical type is 
the immediate and undifferentiated object No doubt it con- 
tains difference, but the different pieces stand, as it were, 
without affinity to each other, and their connexion is only 
extraneous. In chemism, on the contrary, the object exhibits 
an essential tendency to differentiation, in such a way that 
the objects are what they are only by their relation to eadi 
other : this tendency to difference constitutes their quality. 
The third type of objectivity, the teleological relation, is the 
unity of mechanism and chemism. Design, like the me- 
chanical object, is a self-contained totality, enriched however 
by the principle of differentiation which came to the fore in 
chemism, and thus referring itself to the object that stands 
over against it. Finally, it is the realisation of design which 
forms the transition to the Idea. 

(a) Mechatiism. 

195.] The object (i) in its immediacy is the notion 
only potentially ; the notion as subjective is primarily 
outside it ; and all its specific character is imposed from 
without. As a unity of differents, therefore, it is a com- 
posite, an aggregate ; and its capacity of acting on any- 
thing else continues to be an external relation. This is 
Formal Mechanism. — Notwithstanding, and in this con- 
nexion and non-independence, the objects remain inde- 
pendent and offer resistance, external to each other. 

Pressure and impact are examples of mechanical 
relations. Our knowledge is said to be mechanical or 
by rote, when the words have no meaning for us, but 
continue external to sense, conception, thought; and 
when, being similarly external to each other, they form 
a meaningless sequence. Conduct, piety, &c. are in the 
same way mechanical, when a man's behaviour is settled 
for him by ceremonial laws, by a spiritual adviser, &c.; 
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I in short, wh^t his own tniml and will are not in his 
actions, which in this way are extraneous to himself. 

Mechanism, the first form of objectivity, is also the category 
' hich primarily offers itself to reflection, as it examines the 

ijtctive world. It is also the category beyond which re- 
jection seldom goes. It is, howe^-er, a shallow and super- 
ficial mode of observation, one that cannot carry us through 
in connexion with Nature and still less in connexion with 
the world of Mind. In Nature it is only the veriest abstract 
relations of matter in its inert masses which obey the law of 
mechanism. On the contrary the phenomena and operations 
of the province to which the term ' physical ' in its narrower 
sense is applied, such as the phenomena of light, heat, mag- 
netism, and electricity, cannot be explained by any mere 
mechanical processes, such as pressure, impact, displace- 
netit of parts, and the like. Still less satisfactory is it to 
transfer these categories and apply them in the field of 
oigam'c nature; at least if it be our aim to understand the 
specific features of that field, such as the growth and nourish- 
ment of plants, or, it may be, even animal sensation. It is 
tt any rate a very deep-seated, and perhaps the main, defect 
of modem researches into nature, that, even where other and 
higher categories than those of mere mechanbm are in 
operation, they stiU stick obstinately to the mechanical 
Ws; although they thus conflict with the testimony of 
unbiassed perception, and foreclose the gate to an adequate 
IcDowledge of nature. But even in considering the formations 
in the world of Mind, the mechanical theory has been re- 
peatedly invested with an authority which it has no right to. 
Take as an instance the remark that man consists of soul 
■ad body. In this language, the two things stand each self- 
subsistent, and associated only from without. Similarly we 
End the soul regarded as a mere group of forces and faculties, 
subsisting independently side by side. 

Thus decidedly must we reject the mechanical mode of in- 
quiij- when it comes forward and arrogates to itself the place 
f>f rational cognition in general, and seeks to gel mechanism 
accepted as an absolute category. But we must not on that 
account forget expressly to vindicate for mechanism the 

VOL. II. z 
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right and import of a general logical category. It would be, 
therefore, a mistake to restrict it to the special phyaiail 
department from which it derives its name. There is no 
harm done, for example, in directing attention to mechanial 
actions, such as that of gravity, the lever, &C., even in d^ 
partments, notably in physics and in physiology, beyond the 
range of mechanics proper. It must however be remembered, 
that within these spheres the laws of mechanism cease to be 
final or decisive, and sink, as it were, to a subservient 
position. To which may be added, that, in Nature, when the 
higher or organic functions are in any way checked or dis- 
turbed in their normal efficiency, the otherwise subordinate 
category of mechanism is immediately seen to take the upper 
hand. Thus a sufferer from indigestion feels pressure on the 
stomach, after partaking of certain food in slight quantity; 
whereas those whose digestive organs are sound remain free 
from the sensation, although they have eaten as much. The 
same phenomenon occurs in the general feeling of heaviness 
in the limbs, experienced in bodily indisposition. Even in 
the world of Mind, mechanism has its place ; though there, 
too, it is a subordinate one. We are right in speaking of 
mechanical memory, and all sorts of mechanical operations, 
such as reading, writing, playing on musical instruments, 
&c. In memory, indeed, the mechanical quality of the 
action is essential : a circumstance, the neglect of which has 
not unfrequently caused great harm in the training of the 
young, from the misapplied zeal of modem educationalists 
for the freedom of intelligence. It would betray bad 
psychology, however, to have recourse to mechanism for an 
explanation of the nature of memory, and to apply mechanical 
laws straight off to the soul. The mechanical feature in 
memory lies merely in the fact that certain signs, tones, &c 
are apprehended in their purely external association, and 
then reproduced in this association, without attention being 
expressly directed to their meaning and inward association. 
To become acquainted with these conditions of mechanical 
memory requires no further study of mechanics, nor would 
that study tend at all to advance the special inquiry of 
psychology. 



MECHANISM.  • 

jjoe.] The want of stability in itself which allows the 

meet to suffer violence, is possessed by it {see preced- 

[ $) only in so far as it has a certain stability. Now 

c object is implicitly invested with the character of 

tion, the one of these characteristics is not merged 

a its other; but the object, through the negation of 

|elf (its lack of independence), closes with itself, and 

t till it so closes, is it independent. Thus at the same 

e in distinction from the outwardness, and negativing 

t outwardness in its independence, does this inde- 

; form a negative unity with self,— Centrality 

■bjectivity). So conceived, the object itself has direc- 

and reference towards the external. But this 

Eemal object is similarly central in itself, and being so, 

i only referred towards the other centre ; so that 

;s has its centrality in the other. This is (2) 

ism witti Affinity (with bias, or 'difference'), 

[ may be illustrated by gravitation, appetite, social 

■tinct, &c. 

L87.] This relationship, when fully carried out, forms 
[yllogism. In that syllogism the immanent negativity, 
;he central individuality of an object, (abstract centre,) 
lates itself to non-independent objects, as the other 
e, by a mean which unites the centrality with the 
lependence of the objects, (relative centre.) This 
) Abfiolate Mecbanism. 

i.] The syllogism thus indicated (I— P— U) is a 
lad of syllogisms. The wrong individuality of non- 
idependent objects, in which formal Mechanism is at 
me, is, by reason of that non-independence, no less, 
luversality, though it be only external. Hence these 
i also form the mean between the absolute and 
e relative centre(the form of syllogism being U — I — P): 
s by this want of independence that those two are 
jpt asunder and made extremes, as well as related to 
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one another. Similarly absolute centrality, as the pff- 
manently-underlying universal substance (illustrated bj 
the gravity which continues identical), which as pure 
negativity equally includes individuality in it, is «^ 
mediates between the relative centre and the non-inde- 
pendent objects (the form of syllogism being P — U— I)i 
It does so no less essentially as a disintegrating forces 
in its character of immanent individuality, than in virtue 
of universality, acting as an identical bond of union and 
tranquil self-containedness. 

Like the solar system, so for example in the practical 
sphere the state is a system of three syllogisms. (i)Tlie 
Individual or person, through his particularity or physi- 
cal or mental needs (which when carried out to their 
full development give cwil society), is coupled with the 
universal, i,e. with society, law, right, government 
(2) The will or action of the individuals is the inter- 
mediating force which procures for these needs satis- 
faction in society, in law, &c., and which gives to societ}\ 
law &c. their fulfilment and actualisation. (3) But the 
universal, that is to say the state, government, and law, 
is the permanent underlying mean in which the indi- 
viduals and their satisfaction have and receive their 
fulfilled reality, inter-mediation, and persistence. Each 
of the functions of the notion, as it is brought by inter- 
mediation to coalesce with the other extreme, is brought 
into union with itself and produces itself: which pro- 
duction is self-preservation. — It is only by the nature of 
this triple coupling, by this triad of syllogisms with the 
same termini^ that a whole is thoroughly understood in 
its organisation. 

199.] The immediacy of existence, which the objects 
have in Absolute Mechanism, is implicitly negatived by 
the fact that their independence is derived from, and due 
to, their connexions with each other, and therefore to 



their own want of stability. Thus the object must be 
explicitly stated as in its existence having an Affinity 
(or a bias) towards its other, — as not-indifferent. 

(b) ChemisfH. 
200.] The not-indifferent (biassed) object has an 
immanent mode which constitutes its nature, and in 
which it has existence- But as it is invested with the 
character of total notion, it is the contradiction between 
this totality and the special mode of its existence. 
Consequently it is the constant endeavour to cancel this 
contradiction and to make its definite being equal to the 
nodon. 

Chemism is a category of objectivity which, as a rule, is 
ii« particularly emphasised, and is generally put under the 
head of mechanism. The common name of mechanical 
relationship is applied to both, in contra-distlnction to the 
Ideological. There is a reason for this in the common 
feature which belongs to mechanism and chemism. In them 
Ihe notion exists, but only implicit and latent, and they are 
thus both marked off from teleology where the notion 
has real independent existence. This is true ; and yet 
chemism and mechanism are very decidedly distinct. The 
object, in the form of mechanism, is primarily only an in- 
iifierent reference to self, while the chemical object is seen 
to be completely in reference to something else. No doubt 
tvtn in mechanism, as it develops itself, there spring up 
references to something else ; but the nexus of mechanical 
objects with one another is at first only an external nexus, 
M ibat the objects m connexion with one another still retain 
'be semblance of independence. In nature, for example, 
'be several celestial bodies, which form our solar system, 
wmpose a kinetic system, and thereby show that they are 
'elated to one another. Motion, however, as the unity of 
lime and space, is a connexion which is purely abstract and 
«iemal. And it seems therefore as if these celestial bodies, 
wJiich are thus externally connected with each other, would 
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continue to be what they are, even apart from this redproal 
relation. The case is quite different with chemism. CH)jeels 
chemically biassed are what they are expressly by that bias 
alone. Hence they are the absolute impulse towards in- 
tegration by and in one another. 

SOL] The product of the chemical process cons^ 
quently is the Neutral object, latent in the two extremes^ 
each on the alert. The notion or concrete universal, 
by means of the bias of the objects (the particularity)i 
coalesces with the individuality (in the shape of die 
product), and in that only with itself. In this process 
too the other syllogisms are equally involved. The 
place of mean is taken both by individuality as activity, 
and by the concrete universal, the essence of the 
strained extremes ; which essence reaches definite 
being in the product. 

202.] Chemism, as it is a reflectional nexus of objec- 
tivity, has pre-supposed, not merely the bias or non- 
indifferent nature of the objects, but also their immediate 
independence. The process of chemism consists in 
passing to and fro from one form to another; which 
forms continue to be as external as before. — In the 
neutral product the specific properties, which the ex- 
tremes bore towards each other, are merged. But 
although the product is conformable to the notion, the 
inspiring principle of active differentiation does not exist 
in it ; for it has sunk back to immediacy. The neutral 
body is therefore capable of disintegration. But the 
discerning principle, which breaks up the neutral body 
into biassed and strained extremes, and which gives to 
the indifferent object in general its affinity and anima- 
tion towards another ; — that principle, and the process 
as a separation with tension, falls outside of that first 
process. 

The chemical process does not rise above a conditioned 
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and finite process. The notion as notion is only the heart 
and core of the process, and does not in this stage come to 
an existence of its own. In the neutral product the process 
is extinct, and Ihe existing cause Tails outside it. 

203.] Each of these two processes, the reduction of 
the biassed (not-indifferent) to the neutral, and the 
differentiation of the indifferent or neutral, goes its own 
way without hindrance from the other. But that want 
of inner connexion shows that they are finite, by their 
passage into products in which they are merged and lost. 
Conversely the process exhibits the nonentity of the 
pre-supposed immediacy of the not-indifferent objects, 
— By this negation of immediacy and of extemalism in 
which the notion as object was sunk, it is liberated and 
invested with independent being in face of that exter- 
naltsm and immediacy. In these circumstances it is the 
End (Final Cause). 

The passage from chemism to the teleological relation is 
implied in the mutual cancelling of both of the forms of the 
chemical process. The result thus attained is the liberation 
of [he notion, which in chemism and mechanism was present 
only in the germ, and not yet evolved. The notion in the 
shape of the aim or end thus comes into independent 
existence. 

(c) Teleology. 

204.] In the End the notion has entered on free 
existence and has a being of its own, by means of the 
negation of immediate objectivity. It is characterised 
as subjective, seeing that this negation is, in the first 
place, abstract, and hence at first the relation between 
it and objectivity still one of contrast. This character 
of subjectivity, however, compared with the totafity of 
the notion, is one-sided, and that, be it added, for the 
End itself, in which all specific characters have been 
put as subordinated and merged. For it therefore even 
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the object, which it pre-supposes, has only hypotheticil 
(ideal) reality, — essentially no-reality. The End in 
short is a contradiction of its self-identity against the 
negation stated in it, ue. its antithesis to objectivity, and 
being so, contains the eliminative or destructive activity 
which negates the antithesis and renders it identical 
with itself. This is the realisation of the End: in 
which, while it turns itself into the other of its subjec- 
tivity and objectifies itself, thus cancelling the distinc- 
tion between the two, it has only closed with itself, and 
retained itself. 

The notion of Design or End, while on one hand 
called redundant, is on another justly described as the 
rational notion, and contrasted with the abstract uni- 
versal of understanding. The latter only subsumes the 
particular, and so connects it with itself: but has it not 
in its own nature. — The distinction between the End or 
final cause, and the mere efficient cause (which is the 
cause ordinarily so called), is of supreme importance. 
Causes, properly so called, belong to the sphere of 
necessity, blind, and not yet laid bare. The cause 
therefore appears as passing into its correlative, and 
losing its primordiality there by sinking into dependency. 
It is only by implication, or for us, that the cause is in 
the effect made for the first time a cause, and that 
it there returns into itself. The End, on the other 
hand, is expressly stated as containing the specific 
character in its own self, — the effect, namely, which in 
the purely causal relation is never free from otherness. 
The End therefore in its efficiency does not pass over, 
but retains itself, i.e. it carries into effect itself only, and 
is at the end what it was in the beginning or primordial 
state. Until it thus retains itself, it is not genuinely 
primordial. — The End then requires to be specula- 
tively apprehended as the notion, which itself in the 
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proper unity and ideality of its characteristics contains 
the judgment or negation, — the antithesis of subjective 
and objective, — and which to an equal extent suspends 
that antithesis. 

By End however we must not at once, nor must we 
ever merely, think of the form which it has in conscious- 
ness as a mode of mere mental representation. By 
means of the notion of Inner Seeign Kant has resusci- 
tated the Idea in general and particularly the idea of 
life. Aristotle's definition of life virtually implies inner 
design, and is thus far in advance of the notion of design 
in modem Teleology, which had in view finite and out- 
ward design only. 

Animal wants and appetites are some of the readiest 
instances of the End. They are the fell contradiction, 
which exists within the living subject, and pass into the 
activity of negating this negation which mere subjec- 
tivity still is. The satisfaction of the want or appetite 
restores the peace between subject and object. The 
objective thing which, so long as the contradiction 
exists, i.e. so long as the want is felt, stands on the 
other side, loses this quasi-independence, by its union 
with the subject. Those who talk of the permanence 
and immutability of the finite, as well subjective as 
objective, may see the reverse illustrated in the opera- 
tions of every appetite. Appetite is, so to speak, the 
conviction that the subjective is only a half-truth, no 
more adequate than the objective. But appetite in the 
second place carries out its conviction. It brings about 
the supersession of these finites : it cancels the antithesis 
Iwtween the objective which would be and stay an ob- 
jective only, and the subjective which in hke manner 
*ould be and stay a subjective only. 

As regards the action of the End, attention may be 
called to the fact, that in the syllogism, which represents 
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that action, and shows the end closing with itself by the 
means of realisation, the radical feature is the negatioa 
of the termini. That negation is the one just mentioned 
both of the immediate subjectivity appearing in the End 
as such, and of the immediate objectivity as seen in the 
means and the objects pre-supposed. This is the same 
negation, as is in operation when the mind leaves the 
contingent things of the world as well as its own subjeo 
tivity and rises to God. It is the 'moment' or factor 
which (as noticed in the Introduction and § 192) was 
overlooked and neglected in the analytic form of syllo- 
gisms, under which the so-called proofs of the Being of 
a God presented this elevation. 

206.] In its primary and immediate aspect the Tdeo- 
logical relation is external design, and the notion con- 
fronts a pre-supposed object. The End is consequently 
finite, and that partly in its content, partly in the cir- 
cumstance that it has an external condition in the object, 
which has to be found existing, and which is taken as 
material for its realisation. Its self-determining is to 
that extent in form only. The un-mediatedness of the 
End has the further result that its particularity or con- 
tent — which as form-characteristic is the subjectivity of 
the End — is reflected into self, and so different from the 
totality of the form, subjectivity in general, the notion. 
This variety constitutes the finitude of Design within its 
own nature. The content of the End, in this way, is 
quite as limited, contingent, and given, as the object is 
particular and found ready to hand. 

Generally speaking, the final cause is taken to mean 
nothing more than external design. In accordance with this 
view of it, things are supposed not to carry their vocation in 
themselves, but merely to be means employed and spent in 
realising a purpose which lies outside of them. That may 
be said to be the point of view taken by Utility, which once 
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played a great part even in the sciences, but of late has 
fallen into merited disrepute, row that people have begun 
to see that it failed to give a genuine insight into the nature 
of things. It is true that finite things as finite ought injustice 
to be viewed as non-ultimate, and as pointing beyond them- 
selves. This negativity of finite things however is their own 
dialectic, and in order to ascertain it we must pay attention 
r positive content 
Teleological observations on things often proceed from a 
Pell-meant wish to display the wisdom of God as it is 
^ially revealed in nature. Now in thus trying to dis- 
rer final causes for which the things serve as means, we 
1st remember that we are stopping short at the finite, and 
B liable to fall into trifling reflections : as, for instance, ifwe 
t merely studied the vine in respect of its well-known use 
an, but proceeded to consider the cork-tree in con- 
n with the corks which are cut from its bark to put into 
ine-bottles. Whole books used to be written in this 
It is easy to see that they promoted the genuine 
terest neither of religion nor of science. External design 
tnds immediately in front of the idea: but what thus 
uids on the threshold oflen for that reason is least ade- 



ISOO.] The teleological relation is a syllogism in 
^ich the subjective end coalesces with the objectivity 
temal to it, through a middle term which is the unity 
f both. This unity is on one hand "Cor. purposive action, 
on the other the Means, i.e. objectivity made directly 
subservient to purpose. 

The development from End to Idea ensues by three 
stages, first, Subjective End ; second, End in process of 
accomplishment ; and third, End accomplished. First of all 
wc have the Subjective End ; and that, as the notion in 
independent being, is itself the totality of the elementary 
functions of the notion. The first of these functions Is that 
of self-identical universality, as it were the neutral first 
which everything is involved, but nothing as yet 
:riminatcd. The second of these elements is the particu- 
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larising of this unWeraal, by wlikfa it acqoiies a 8pec& 
tent As this specific content again is realised by tbe 
agency of the umversal, the latter retnrns by its means bad 
to itself^ and coalesces with itself. Hence too when we aet 
scmie end before us, we say that we 'condode' to do soow* 
thing : a phrase which implies that we were, so to speik, 
(^>en and accessible to this or that determination. Similarlj 
we also at a further step speak of a man 'resolving' to do 
something, meaning that the agent steps forward oat of his 
self-regarding inwardness and enters into dealings with die 
environing objectivity. This supplies the step from the merely 
Subjective End to the purposive action which tends outwai di 

907.] (i) The first syllc^sm of the final cause repre- 
sents the Subjective End. The universal noticm is 
brought to unite with individuality by means of particu- 
larity, so that the individual as self-determination acts 
as judge. That is to say, it not only particularises 
or makes into a determinate content the still indeter- 
minate universal, but also explicitly puts an antithesis 
of subjectivity and objectivity, and at the same time is in 
its own self a return to itself; for it stamps the subjec- 
tivity of the notion, pre-supposed as against objectivity, 
with the mark of defect, in comparison with the complete 
and rounded totality, and thereby at the same time turns 
outwards. 

208.] (2) This action which is directed outwards is 
the individuality, which in the Subjective End is identical 
with the particularity under which, along with the con- 
tent, is also comprised the external objectivity. It 
throws itself in the first place immediately upon the 
object, which it appropriates to itself as a Means. The 
notion is this immediate power ; for the notion is the 
self-identical negativity, in which the being of the object 
is characterised as wholly and merely ideal. — The whole 
Means then is this inward power of the notion, in the 
shape of an agency, with which the object as Means is 
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' immediately ' united and in obedience to which it 
stands. 

In finite teleology the Means is thus broken up into 
two elements external to each other, {a) the action and 
(A) the object which serves as Means, The relation of 
the final cause as power to this object, and the subjuga- 
tion of the object to it, is immediate (it forms the first 
premiss in the syllogism) to this extent, that in the 
teleological notion as the self-existent ideality the object 
is put as potentially null. This relation, as represented 
in the first premiss, itself becomes the Means, which at 
the same time involves the syllogism, that through this 
relation— in which the action of the End is contained 
and dominant — the End is coupled with objectivity. 

The execution of the End is the mediated mode of realising 
the End ; but the immediate realisation is not less needful. 
The End lays hold of the object immediately, because it is 
the power o\'er the object, because in the End particularity, 
and in particularity objectivity also, is involved.— A living 
being has a body; the soul takes possession of it and with- 
out intermediary has objectified itself in it. The human soul 
has much to do, before it makes its corporeal nature into a 
means. Man must, as it were, take possession of his body, 
so that it may be the instrument of his soul. 

209.] (3) Purposive action, with its Means, is still 
directed outwards, because the End is also not identical 
with the object, and must consequently first be mediated 
with it. The Means in its capacity of object stands, in 
this second premiss, in direct relation to the other 
extreme of the syllogism, namely, the material or ob- 
jectivity which is pre-supposed. This relation is the 
sphere of chemism and mechanism, which have now 
become the servants of the Final Cause, where lies 
their truth and free notion. Thus the Subjective End, 
which is the power ruling these processes, in which the 
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objective things wear themselves out on one another, 
contrives to keep itself free from them, and to preserve 
itself in them. Doing so, it appears as the Cunning of 
reason. 

Reason is as cunning as it is powerful. Cunning may be 
said to lie in the inter-mediative action which, while it 
permits the objects to follow their own bent and act upon 
one another till they waste away, and does not itself 
directly interfere in the process, is nevertheless only work- 
ing out its own aims. With this explanation. Divine Provi- 
dence may be said to stand to the world and its process in 
the capacity of absolute cunning. God lets men do as they 
please with their particular passions and interests ; but the 
result is the accomplishment of— not their plans, but His, and 
these differ decidedly from the ends primarily sought by 
those whom He employs. 

210.] The realised End is thus the overt unity of 
subjective and objective. It is however essentially 
characteristic of this unity, that the subjective and 
objective are neutralised and cancelled only in the point 
of their one-sidedness, while the objective is subdued 
and made conformable to the End, as the free notion, 
and thereby to the power above it. The End maintains 
itself against and in the objective : for it is no mere 
one-sided subjective or particular, it is also the concrete 
universal, the implicit identity of both. This universal, 
as simply reflected in itself, is the content which remains 
unchanged through all the three termini oi the syllogism 
and their movement. 

211.] In finite design, however, even the executed 
End has the same radical rifl or flaw as had the Means 
and the initial End. We have got therefore only a form 
extraneously impressed on a pre-existing material : and 
this form, by reason of the limited content of the End, 
is also a contingent characteristic. The End achieved 
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consequently is only an object, which again becomes 
a Means or material for other Ends, and so on for 



212.] But what virtually happens in the realising of the 
End is that the one-sided subjectivityand the show of ob- 
jective independence confronting it are both cancelled. 
In laying hold of the means, the notion constitutes itself 
the very implicit essence of the object. In the mechani- 
cal and chemical processes the independence of the 
object has been already dissipated implicitly, and in the 
course of their movement under the dominion of the 
End, the show of that independence, the negative which 
confronts the notion, is got rid of. But in the fact that 
the End achieved is characterised only as a Means and 
a material, this object, viz. the teleological, is there and 
then put as implicitly null, and only ' ideal.' This being 
so, the antithesis between form and content has also 
vanished. While the End by the removal and absorp- 
tion of all form-characteristics coalesces with itself, the 
form as self- identical is thereby put as the content, so 
that the notion, which is the action of form, has only 
itself for content. Through this process, therefore, 
there is made explicitly manifest what was the notion of 
design : viz. the implicit unity of subjective and objec- 
tive is now realised. And this is the Idea. 

This finitude of the End consists in the circumstance, that, 
in the process of realising it, the material, which is employed 
as a means, is only externally subsumed under it and made 
conformable to it. But, as a matter of fact, the object is the 
notion implicitly : and thus when the notion, in the shape of 
End, is realised in the object, we have but the manifestation 
of the inner nature of the object itself. Objectivity is thus, 
as it were, only a covering under which the notion lies con- 
cealed. Within the range of the finite we can never see or 
experience that the End has been really secured. The con- 
summation of the infinite End, therefore, consists merely in 
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removing the illusion which makes it seem yet uoacoaa* 
plished. The Good, the absolutely Good, is eterniHj 
accomplishing itself in the world : and the result is tint k 
needs not wait upon us, but is already by implication, tt 
well as in full actuality, accomplished. This is the iUusoB 
under which we live. It alone supplies at the same time 
the actualising force on which the interest in the world 
reposes. In the course of its process the Idea creates 
that illusion, by setting an antithesis to coniront it ; and its 
action consists in getting rid of the illusion which it has 
created. Only out of this error does the truth arise. In 
this fact lies the reconciliation with error and with finitude. 
Error or other-being, when superseded, is still a necessaxy 
dynamic element of truth : for truth can only be where it 
makes itself its own result 



C. — The Idea. 

218.] The Idea is truth in itself and for itself,— the 
absolute unity of the notion and objectivity. Its ' ideal' 
content is nothing but the notion in its detailed terms: 
its ' real ' content is only the exhibition which the notion 
gives itself in the form of external existence, whilst yet, 
by enclosing this shape in its ideality, it keeps it in its 
power, and so keeps itself in it. 

The definition, which declares the Absolute to be the 
Idea, is itself absolute. All former definitions come 
back to this. The Idea is the Truth : for Truth is the 
correspondence of objectivity with the notion : — not of 
course the correspondence of external things with my 
conceptions, — for these are only correct conceptions 
held by w^, the individual person. In the idea we have 
nothing to do with the individual, nor with figurate con- 
ceptions, nor with external things. And yet, again, 
everything actual, in so far as it is true, is the Idea, and 
has its truth by and in virtue of the Idea alone. Every 
individual being is some one aspect of the Idea: for 
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which, therefore, yet other actualities are needed, which 
in their turn appear to have a self-subsistence of their 
o»Ti. It is only in them altogether and in their relation 
that the notion is realised. The individual by itself 
does not correspond to its notion. It is this limitation 
of its existence which constitutes the finitude and the 
ruin of the individual. 

The Idea itself is not to be taken as an idea of some- 
thing or other, any more than the notion is to be taken 
as merely a specific notion. The Absolute is the uni- 
versal and one idea, which, by an act of 'judgment,' 
particularises itself to the system of specific ideas ; 
which after all are constrained by their nature to come 
back to the one idea where their truth lies. As issued 
out of this 'judgment ' the Idea is in the first place only 
the one universal substance: but its developed and 
genuine actuality is to be as a subject and in that way as 
mind. 

Because it has no existence for starting-point and point 
d'appiti, the Idea is frequently treated as a mere logical 
form. Such a view must be abandoned to those theories, 
which ascribe so-called reality and genuine actuality to 
the existent thing and all the other categories which 
have not yet penetrated as far as the Idea. It is no 
less felse to imagine the Idea to be mere abstraction. 
It is abstract certainly, in so far as everything untrue is 
OHJsunied in it 1 but in its own self it is essentially con- 
crete, because it is the free notion giving character to 
itself, and that character, reality, It would be an 
abstract form, only if the notion, which is its principle, 
were taken as an abstract unity, and not as the nega- 
tive return of it into self and as the subjectivity which 
it really is. 

Tnith is at Brst taken to mean thai I know how something 
B- This is truth, however, only in reference to conscious- 
voL. II. k. a 
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ness ; it is formal truth, bare correctness. Truth in the 
deeper sense consists in the identity between objectivity and 
the notion. It is in this deeper sense of truth that we speik 
of a true state, or of a true work of art. These objects 
are true, if they are as they ought to be, f>. if their rnlity 
corresponds to their notion. When thus viewed, to be untrue 
means much the same as to be bad. A bad man is an 
untrue man, a man who does not behave as his notion or his 
vocation requires. Nothing however can subsist, if it be 
wholly devoid of identity between the notion and reality. 
Even bad and untrue things have being, in so far as thdr 
reality still, somehow, conforms to their notion. What- 
ever is thoroughly bad or contrary to the notion, is for that 
very reason on the way to ruin. It is by the notion 
alone that the things in the world have their subsistence; 
or, as it is expressed in the language of religious conceptioo, 
things are what they are, only in virtue of the divine and 
thereby creative thought which dwells within them. 

When we hear the Idea spoken of, we need not imagine 
something far away beyond this mortal sphere. The idea is 
rather what is completely present : and it is found, however 
confused and degenerated, in every consciousness. We 
conceive the world to ourselves as a great totality which is 
created by God, and so created that in it God has manifested 
himself to us. We regard the world also as ruled by 
Divine Providence : implying that the scattered and divided 
parts of the world are continually brought back, and made 
conformable, to the unity from which they have issued- 
The purpose of philosophy has always been the intellec- 
tual ascertainment of the Idea ; and everything deserving 
the name of philosophy has constantly been based on 
the consciousness of an absolute unity where the under- 
standing sees and accepts only separation. — It is too 
late now to ask for proof that the Idea is the truth. The 
proof of that is contained in the whole deduction and 
development of thought up to this point. The idea is the 
result of this course of dialectic. Not that it is to be sup- 
posed that the idea is mediate only, ue, mediated through 
something else than itself. It is rather its own result, and 
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being so, is no less immediate than mediate. The stages 
hitherto considered, viz. those of Being and Essence, as well 
as those of Notion and of Objectivity, are not, when so 
distinguished, something permanent, resting upon ihem- 
selws. They have proved to be dialectical ; and their only 
truth is that they are dynamic elements of the idea. 

214.] The Idea may be described in many ways. It 
may be called reason (and this is the proper philo- 
sophical signification of reason); subject-object; the 
unity of the ideal and the real, of the finite and the in- 
finite, of soul and body; the possibility which has its 
actuality in its own self; that of which the nature can 
be thought only as existent, &c. All these descriptions 
apply, because the Idea contains all the relations of 
understanding, but contains thetn in their infinite self- 
return and self- identity. 

It is easy work for the understanding to show that 
everything said of the Idea is self-contradictory. But 
that can quite as well be retaliated, or rather in the 
Idea the retaliation is actually made. And this work, 
which is the work of reason, is certainly not so easy 
as that of the understanding. Understanding may 
demonstrate that tlie Idea is self-contradictory : because 
the subjective is subjective only and is always confronted 
by the objective, — because being is different from notion 
and therefore cannot be picked out of it,— because the 
finite is finite only, the exact antithesis of the infinite, 
and therefore not identical with it ; and so on with every 
term of the description. The reverse of all this however 
is the doctrine of Logic. Logic shows that the subjec- 
tive which is to be subjective only, the finite which 
would be finite only, the infinite which would be infinite 
only, and so on, have no truth, but contradict them- 
selves, and pass over into their opposites. Hence this 
transition, and the unity in which the extremes arc 
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merged and become factors, each with a merely reflected 
existence, reveals itself as their truth. 

The understanding; which addresses itself to deal 
with the Idea, commits a double misunderstanding. It 
takes first the extremes of the Idea (be they expressed 
as they will, so long as they are in their unity), not as 
they are understood when stamped with this concrete 
unity, but as if they remained abstractions outside of it 
It no less mistakes the relation between them, eva 
when it has been expressly stated. Thus^ for example^ 
it overlooks e\'en the nature of the copula in the judg" 
ment, which affirms that the individual, or subject, is 
after all not individual, but universal. But, in the 
s^oif^ place, the understanding believes its ' reflection,'— 
that the self-identical Idea contains its own negative, or 
contains contradiction, — to be an external reflection 
which does not lie ^^^thin the Idea itself. But the 
reflection is really no peculiar cleverness of the under- 
standing. The Idea itself is the dialectic which for 
ever divides and distinguishes the self-identical from 
the differentiated, the subjective from the objective, the 
finite from the infinite, soul from body. Only on these 
terms is it an eternal creation, eternal vitality, and 
eternal spirit. But while it thus passes or rather trans- 
lates itself into the abstract understanding, it for ever 
remains reason. The Idea is the dialectic which again 
makes this mass of understanding and diversity under- 
stand its finite nature and the pseudo-independence in 
its productions, and which brings the diversity back to 
unity. Since this double movement is not separate or 
distinct in time, nor indeed in any other way — otherwise 
it would be only a repetition of the abstract understand- 
ing—the Idea is the eternal vision of itself in the other, 
— notion which in its objectivity has carried out itself^— 
object which is inward design, essential subjectivity. 
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The different modes of apprehending the Idea as 
unity of ideal and real, of finite and infinite, of identity 
and difference, &c. are more or less forma!. They 
designate some one stage of the specific notion. Only 
the notion itself, however, is free and the genuine uni- 
versal : in the Idea, therefore, the specilic character of 
the notion is only the notion itself] — an objectivity, viz, 
into which it, being the universal, continues itself, and 
inwhich it has onlyits own character, the total character. 
The Idea is the infinite judgment, of which the terms 
are severally the independent totality; and in which, as 
each grows to the fulness of its own nature, it has 
thereby at the same time passed into the other. None 
of the other specific notions exhibits this totality 
complete on both its sides as the notion itself and 
objectivity. 

216,] The Idea is essentially a process, because its 
identity is the absolute and free identity of the notion, 
only in so far as it is absolute negativity and for that 
reason dialectical. It is the round of movement, in 
which the notion, in the capacity of universality which 
is individuahty, gives itself the character of objectivity 
and of the antithesis thereto ; and this externality which 
has the notion for its substance, finds its way back to 
subjectivity through its immanent dialectic. 

As the idea is (a) a process, it follows that such an ex- 
pression for the Absolute as unity of thought and 
being, of finite and infinite, &c. is false; for unity 
expresses an abstract and merely quiescent identity. 
As the Idea is (A) subjectivity, it follows that the expres- 
sion is equally false on another account. That unity of 
which it speaks expresses a merely virtual or underlying 
presence of the genuine unity. The infinite would thus 
seem to be merely «cM/r«/(*sct/ by the finite, the subjective 
by the objective, thought by being. But in the negative 
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<rf*dK Ideip die iofinite ovorlaps and includes the 
tkiiM^ owali p i beinib suljectivity ovolapi ob* 
jetdvihr. The onilj of the Idea bdiou|^ infinity, iiid 
aJyoifck^, and b in oonsequcnee to be essentiallj di* 
t»l7»A>J fron dK Idea as wlaftwicy, just as this over 
l^^«^fc■^^ mh f eniiit y^ dioii^t^ or infinity is to be distiD* 
g iihb cd fioi the one-sided subjectivity, one-sided 
rt M j i ^gh l , onesided infinity to whkh it descends in 
judging and definiqg. 

The idea as a process nuis through three stages in its 
devdopmenL The first form of the idea is Life: that is, tbe 
idea in the form of immrdiary. The second form is tfial of 
 rdialinn or difierentiation ; and this is the idea in the fom 
of Kno«rledge» which 9^igfou% under the double aspect of tbe 
The or etical and Practical idea. The process of knovdedge 
eventuates in the restoration of the unity enriched by differ- 
ence. This gi\'es the third form of the idea, the Absolute 
Idea : which last stage of the logical idea evinces itself to be 
at the same time the true first, and to have a being due to 
itself alone. 

(a) Life. 

S16.] The immediate idea is Iiifb. As soul^ the notion 
is realised in a body of whose externality the soul is 
the immediate self-relating universality. But the soul is 
also its particularisation, so that the body expresses no 
other distinctions than follow from the characterisations 
of its notion. And finally it is the Individuality of the 
body as infinite negativity, — the dialectic of that bodily 
objectivity, with its parts lying out of one another, con- 
veying them away from the semblance of independent 
subsistence back into subjectivity, so that all the mem- 
bers are reciprocally momentary means as well as 
momentary ends. Thus as life is the initial particu- 
larisation, so it results in the negative self-asserting unity: 
in the dialectic of its corporeity it only coalesces with 
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itself. In this way life is essentially something alive, 
and in point of its immediacy this individual living thing. 
It is characteristic of finitude in this sphere that, by 
reason of the immediacy of the idea, body and soul are 
separable. This constitutes the mortality of the living 
being. It is only, however, when the living being is 
dead, that these two sides of the idea are different 
ingredients. 

The single members of the body are what they are only 
by and in relation to their unity. A hand e.g. when hewn 
off from the body is, as AristoUc has observed, a hand in 
: only, not in fact. From the point of view of under' 
standing, life is usually spoken of as a mystery, and in 
genera] as incomprehensible. By giving it such a name, 
however, the Understanding only confesses its own tiniCude 
and nullity. So far is life from being incomprehensible, that 
in it the very notion is presented to us, or rather the imme- 
diate idea czisting as a noiion. And having said this, we have 
indicated the defect of life. Its notion and reality do not 
thoroughly correspond to each other. The notion of life is 
the soul, and this notion has the body for its reality. The 
soul is, as it were, infused into its corporeity ; and in that 
way it is at first sentient only, and not yet freely self- 
conscious. The process of life consists in getting the better 
of the immediacy with which it is still beset : and this pro- 
cess, which is itself threefold, results in the idea under the 
form of judgment, i.e. the idea as Cognition. 

317.] A Hving being is a syllogism, of which the very 
elements are in themselves systems and syllogisms 
(^ 198, 201, 207). They are however active syllogisms 
or processes; and in the subjective unity of the vital 
agent make only one process. Thus the living being is 
the process of its coalescence with itself, which runs on 
through three processes. 

218.J (i) The first is the process of the living being 
inside itself. In that process it makes a split on its own 
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sell) and reduces its corporeity to its object or its in* 
organic nature. This corporeity, as an aggrq;ate of 
correlations, enters in its very nature into difference and 
opposition of its elements, which mutually become each 
other's prey, and assimilate one another, and are re- 
tained by producing themselves. Yet this action of tbe 
several members (organs) is only the living subject's 
one act to which their productions revert; so that in 
these productions nothing is produced except the sub- 
ject : in other words, the subject only reproduces itsd£ 

The process of the vital subject within its own limits has 
in Nature the threefold form of Sensibility, Irritability, and 
Reproduction. As Sensibility, the living being is immedi- 
ately simple self-relation— it is the soul omnipresent in its 
body, the outsideness of each member of which to others 
has for it no truth. As Irritability, the living being appears 
split up in itself; and as Reproduction, it is perpetually 
restoring itself from the inner distinction of its members 
and organs. A vital agent only exists as this continually 
self-renewing process within its own limits. 

219.] (2) But the judgment of the notion proceeds, as 
free, to discharge the objective or bodily nature as an 
independent totality from itself; and the negative rela- 
tion of the living thing to itself makes, as immediate 
individuality, the pre-supposition of an inorganic nature 
confronting it. As this negative of the animate is no 
less a function in the notion of the animate itselC it 
exists consequently in the latter (which is at the same 
time a concrete universal) in the shape of a defect or 
want. The dialectic by which the object, being implicitly 
null, is merged, is the action of the self-assured living 
thing, which in this process against an inorganic nature 
thus retains, develops, and objectifies itself. 

The living being stands face to face with an inoi*ganic 
nature, to which it comports itself as a master and which it 
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assiinilates to itself. The result of the assimilation is not, as 
in the chemical process, a neutral product in which the inde- 
pendence of the two confronting sides is merged ; but the 
livipg being shows itself as large enough to embrace its 
Other which cannot withstand its power. The inorganic 
nature which is subdued by the vital agent suffers this fate, 
because it is virtually the same as what life is actually. Thus 
in the other the living being only coalesces with itself. But 
when the soul has (led from the body, the elementary 
powers of objectivity begin their play. These powers are, 
as it were, continually on the spring, ready to begin their 
process in the organic body ; and life is the constant battle 
against them. 

280.] (3) The living individual, which in its first 
process cotnports itself, as intrinsically subject and 
notion, through its second assimilates its external objec- 
tivity and thus puts the character of reality into itself, 
It is now therefore implicitly a Kind, with essential 
universality of nature. The particularising of this Kind 
is the relation of the living subject to another subject of 
its Kind: and the judgment is the tie of Kind over 
these individuals thus appointed for each other. This 
is the Affinity of the Sexes. 

221.] The process of Kind brings it to a being of its 
own. Life being no more than the idea immediate, the 
product of this process breaks up into two sides. On 
the one hand, the living individual, which was at first 
pre-supposed as immediate, is now seen to be mediated 
and generated. On the other, however, the living indi- 
viduality, which, on account of its first immediacy, stands 
in a negative attitude towards universality, sinks in the 
superior power of the latter. 

The living being dies, because it is a contradiction. Im- 
plicitly it is the universal or Kind, and yet immediately it 
exists 39 an individual only. Death shows the Kind to be 
the power that rules the immediate individual. For the 
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mnimd the praceM of Kind 18 the hji^iest point of iliif^^ 
But the animal never gets so fiur In its Kind as to lune i 
being of its own ; it soccumbs to the power of Kind. Intbe 
process of Kind tfie immrdiate living being »p*Hty»»« itadf 
with itself^ and thos rises above its immediacy» only howeicr 
to aink back into it again. Life dios nins away, in tbe 
fint instance, only into the &lse infinity of the progress d 
mfiniium. Tlie real resulti however, of the process of lift^ 
in the point of its notion, is to meiige and overcome tiat 
inunediacy with vdiich the idea, in the shape of lifc^ is stiD 



.] In this manner however the idea of life has 
thrown off not some one particular and immediate 
' Thisy' but this first immediacy as a viiiole. It tims 
comeaito itself, to its truth : it enters upon existence ast 
tnt Kind self-subsistent The death of merely immediate 
and individual vitality is the * procession ' of spirit 

(6) Cognition in general. 

228.] The idea exists free for itself, in so far as it has 
universality for the medium of its existence, — as objec- 
tivity itself has notional being, — as the idea is its own 
object. Its subjectivity, thus universalised, is /Mr^ self- 
contained distinguishing of the idea, — intuition which 
keeps itself in this identical universality. But, as 
specific distinguishing, it is the further judgment of 
repelling itself as a totality from itself, and thus, in the 
first place, pre-supposing itself as an external universe. 
There are two judgments, which though implicitly iden- 
tical are not yet explicitly put as identical. 

224.] The relation of these two ideas, which implicitly 
and as life are indentical, is thus one of correlation : and 
it is that correlativity which constitutes the characteristic 
of finitude in this sphere. It is the relationship of re- 
flection, seeing that the distinguishing of the idea in its 
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own self is only the first judgment — presupposing the 
other and not yet supposing itself to constitute it. And 
thus for the subjective idea the objective is the immediate 
world found ready to hand, or the idea as life is in the 
phenomenon of individual existence. At the same time, 
in so far as this judgment is pure distinguishing within 
its own limits (§ 223), the idea realises in one both itself 
and its other. Consequently it is the certitude of the 
virtual identity between itself and the objective world.— 
Reason comes to the world with an absolute faith in its 
ability to make the identity actual, and to raise its certi- 
tude to truth ; and with the instinct of realising explicitly 
the nullity of that contrast which it sees to be implicitly 
null, 

325.] This process is in general terms Cognitiozi. 
In Cognition in a single act the contrast is virtually 
superseded, as regards both the one-sidedness of sub- 
jectivity and the one-sidedness of objectivity. At first, 
however, the supersession of the contrast is but implicit. 
The process as such is in consequence immediately in- 
fected with the finitude of this sphere, and splits into the 
twofold movement of the instinct of reason, presented as 
two different movements. On the one hand it supersedes 
the one-sidedness of the Idea's subjectivity by receiving 
the existing world into itself, into subjective conception 
and thought; and with this objectivity, which is thus 
taken to be real and true, for its content it fills up the 
abstract certitude of itself. On the other hand, it super- 
sedes the one-sidedness of the objective world, which is 
now, on the contrary, estimated as only a mere 'sem- 
blance, a collection of contingencies and shapes at 
bottom visionary. It modifies and informs that world 
by the inward nature of the subjective, which is here 
taken to be the genuine objective. The former is the 
instinct of science after Truth, Cognition properly so 
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caUed : — the TheoretiiMl action of the idem. The bttcr 
is the instinct of the Good to fulfil the same-Ae 
PraotiiMil activity of the idea or Volition. 



(a) Cogmdon proper. 
.] The universal finitude of Cognition, iMdiich liei 



in the one judgment, the pre-supposition of the contnit 
(§ 334), — a pre-supposition in contradiction of ^^di ill 
own act lodges protesti specialises itself more predadf 
on the fiu:e of its own idea. The result of that speciali- 
sation iS| that its two elements receive the aspect of 
being diverse from each other, and, as they are at leut 
complete, they take up the relation of 'reflection,' not 
of 'notion,' to one another. The assimilation of tbe 
matter, therefore, as a datum, presents itself in the light 
of a reception of it into categories which at the same time 
remain external to it, and which meet each other in the 
same style of diversity. Reason is active here, but it is 
reason in the shape of understanding. The tnith 
which such Cognition can reach will therefore be only 
finite : the infinite truth (of the notion) is isolated and 
made transcendent, an inaccessible goal in a world of 
its own. Still in its external action cognition stands 
under the guidance of the notion, and notional principles 
form the secret clue to its movement. 

The finitude of Cognition lies in the pre-supposition of a 
world already in existence, and in the consequent view of tbc 
knowing subject as a tabula rasa. The conception is one 
attributed to Aristotle ; but no man is further than Aristotle 
from such an outside theory of Cognition. Such a style 01 
Cognition does not recognise in itself the activity of the 
notion — an activity which it is implicitly, but not consciously. 
In its own estimation its procedure is passive. Really that 
procedure is active. 

227.] Finite Cognition, when it pre-supposes what is 
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distinguished from it to be something already existing 
and confronting it, — to be the various facts of external 
nature or of consciousness— has, in the first place, 
(i) Formal identity or the abstraction of universality 
tor the form of its action. Its activity therefore consists 
in analysing the given concrete object, isolating its 
tiifferences, and giving thera the form of abstract univer- 
sality. Or it leaves the concrete thing as a ground, and 
by setting aside the unessential  looking particulars, 
btings into relief a concrete universal, the Genus, or 
Force and Law. This is the Analytical Mothod, 

People generally speak of the analytical and synthetical 
methods, as if it depended solely on our choice which we 
pursued. This is far from the case. It depends on the form 
of ihc objects of our investigation, which of the two methods, 
that are derivable from the notion of finite cognition, ought 
to be applied. In the first place, cognition is analytical. 
Analytical cognition deals with an object which is presented 
tn detachment, and the aim of its action is to trace back to a 
universal the individual object before it. Thought in such 
circumstances means no more than an act of abstraction or 
or formal identity. That is the sense in which thought is 
understood by Locke and all empiricists. Cognition, it is 
often said, can never do more than separate the given 
concrele objects into their abstract elements, and then con- 
sder these elements in their isolation. It is, however, at 
once apparent that this turns things upside down, and that 
cognition, if its purpose be to take things as they are, thereby 
fiUb into contradiction with itself Thus the chemist e.g. 
pbces a piece of flesh in his retort, tortures it in many ways, 
and then informs us that it consists of nitrogen, carbon, 
hydrogen, lic. True : but these abstract matters have 
ceased to be flesh. The same defect occurs in the reason- 
ing of an empirical psychologist when he analyses an 
iclion into the various aspects which it presents, and then 
Kicks to these aspects in their separation. The object which 
is subjected to analysis is treated as a sort of onion from 
Which one coat is peeled off alter another, 
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type of their various classes is to be traced. In every case 
the genuine division must be controlled by the notion. To 
that extent a division, in the first instance, has three 
members : but as particularity exhibits itself as double, the 
division may go to the extent even of four members. In 
the sphere of mind trichotomy is predominant, a circum- 
stance which Kant has the credit of bringing into notice. 

231.] (y) In the concrete individuality, where the mere 
unanalysed quality of the definition is regarded as a cor- 
relation of elements, the object is a synthetical nexus of 
distinct characteristics. It is a Theorem. Being different, 
these characteristics possess but a mediated identity. 
To supply the materials, which form the middle terms, 
is the office of Constxuction : and the process of media- 
tion itself, from which cognition derives the necessity of 
that nexus, is the Demonstration. 

As the difference between the analytical and s^Tithetical 
methods is commonly stated, it seems entirely optional 
which of the two we employ. If we assume, to start 
with, the concrete thing which the synthetic method 
presents as a result, we can analyse from it as conse- 
quences the abstract propositions which formed the pre- 
suppositions and the material for the proof. Thus, alge- 
braical definitions of curv^ed lines are theorems in the 
method of geometry. Similarly even the Pythagorean 
theorem, if made the definition of a right-angled 
triangle, might yield to analysis those propositions 
which geometry had already demonstrated on its be- 
hoof. The optionalness of either method is due to 
both alike starting from an external pre-supposition. So 
far as the nature of the notion is concerned, analysis is 
prior ; since it has to raise the given material with its 
empirical concreteness into the form of general abstrac- 
tions, which may then be set in the front of the synthe- 
tical method as definitions. 
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[ That these methods, however indispensable and bril- 
intly successful in their own province, are unservice- 
r philosophicaJ cognition, is self-evident. They 
[kve pre-sup posit ions ; and their style of cognition is 
Mt of understanding, proceeding under the canon of 
mat identity. In Spinoza, who was especially ad- 
ded to the use of the geometrical method, we are at 
; struck by its characteristic formalism. Yet his 
s were speculative in spirit ; whereas the system of 
jITolf, who carried the method out to the height of 
dantry, was even in subject-matter a metaphysic of the 
iderstanding. The abuses which these methods with 
l^eir formalism once led to in philosophy and science 
Ikve in modern times been followed by the abuses of 
|hat is called 'Construction.' Kant brought into vogue 
phrase that mathematics 'construes' its notions. 
1 that was meant by the phrase was that mathematics 
% not to do with notions, but with abstract qualities of 
nse- perceptions. The name 'Construction {consirw 
If) of notions' has since been given to a sketch or 
iBtement of sensible attributes which were picked up 
iDm perception, quite guiltless of any influence of the 
ption, and to the additional formalism of classifying 
ientiRc and philosophical objects in a tabular form on 
me pre-supposed rubric, but in other respects at the 
incy and discretion of the observer. In the back- 
Qund of all this, certainly, there is a dim conscious- 
; of the Idea, of the unity of the notion and objec- 
Ifity,— a consciousness, too, that the idea is concrete. 
But that play of what is styled 'construing' is far from 
ienting this unity adequately— a unity which is none 
iher than the notion properly so called : and the sen- 
nous concreteness of perception is as little the concrete- 

s of reason and the idea. 
[ Another point calls for notice. Geometry works with 
I vol.. II. B b 
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the sensuous but abstnurt perception of space ; and is 
space it experiences no diflSculty in isolating and dcfifr 
ing certain simple analytic modes. To geometiy akne 
therefore belongs in its perfection the synthetical mediod 
of finite cognition. In its course^ however (and this b 
the remarkable point\ it finally stumbles upon what are 
termed irrational and incommensurable quantities ; and 
in their case any attempt at fiirther specification drives 
it beyond the principle of the understanding. Tlus it 
only one of many instances in terminology, where the 
title rational is perversely afqdied to the province of 
understanding; iriiile we stigmatise as irrational that 
which shows a beginning and a trace of ratk 
Other sciences, removed as they are from the sim] 
of space or number, often and necessarily reach a point 
where understanding permits no further advance: but 
they get over the difSculty without trouble. They make 
a break in the strict sequence of their procedure, and 
assume whatever they require, though it be the reverse 
of what preceded, from some external quarter, — opinion, 
perception, conception or any other source. Its inob- 
servancy as to the nature of its methods and their rela- 
tivity to the subject-matter prevents this finite cognition 
from seeing that, when it proceeds by definitions and 
divisions, &c., it is really led on by the necessity of tbc 
laws of the notion. For the same reason it cannot see 
when it has reached its limit ; nor, if it have trans- 
gressed that limit, does it perceive that it is in a sphere 
where the categories of understanding, which it stHl 
continues rudely to apply, have lost all authority. 

282.] The necessity, which finite cognition produces 
in the Demonstration, is, in the first place, an external 
necessity, intended for the subjective intelligence alone. 
But in necessity as such, cognition itself has left behind 
its presupposition and starting-point, which consisted in 
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accepting its content as given or found. Necessity qua 
necessity is implicitly the self-relating notion. The sub- 
jective idea has thus implicitly reached an original and 
objective determinateness, — a something not-given, and 
lor that reason immanent in the subject. It has passed 
over into the idea of Will. 

The necessity which cognition reaches by means of the 
demonstration is the reverse of what formed its starting- 
point In its starting-point cognition had a given and a con- 
tingent content ; but now, at the close of its movement, it 
knows its content to be necessary. This necessity is reached 
by means of subjective agency. Similarly, subjectivity at 
starting was quite abstract, a bare tabula rasa. 1 1 now shows 
itself as a modifying and determining principle. In this way 
we pass from the idea of cognition to that of will. The 
passage, as will be apparent on a closer examination, means 
that the universal, to be truly apprehended, must be appre- 
hended as subjectivity, as a notion self-moving, active, and 
form-imposing. 

(3) Volition. 

338.] The subjective idea as original and objective 
determinateness, and as a simple uniform content, is 
the Good. Its impulse towards self-realisation is in its 
behaviour the reverse of the idea of truth, and rather 
directed towards moulding the world it finds before it 
into a shape conformable to its purposed End. — This 
Volition has, on the one hand, the certitude of the 
nothingness of the pre-supposed object ; but, on the 
other, as finite, it at th? same time prc-supposes the 
purposed End of the Good to be a mere subjective idea, 
and the object to be independent. 

234.] This action of the Will is finite : and its finitude 

lies in the contradiction that in the inconsistent terms 

ipplied to the objective world the End of the Good 

is just as much not executed as executed, — the end 

B b 2 
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in question put as unessential as much as essential, 
— as actual and at the same time as merely possible, 
This contradiction presents Itself to imagination as an 
endless progress in the actualising of the Good ; which 
is therefore set up and fixed as a mere 'ought,' or goal 
of perfection. In point of form however this contra- 
diction vanishes when the action supersedes the sub- 
jectivity of the purpose, and along with it the objecti\^ly, 
with the contrast which makes both finite ; abolish- 
ing subjectivity as a whole and not merely the one- 
sidednesss of this form of it. (For another new sub- 
jectivity of the kind, that is, a new generation of the 
contrast, is not distinct from that which is supposed to be 
past and gone.) This return into itself is at the same 
time the content's own 'recollection' that it is the 
Good and the implicit identity of the two sides, — it is 
a 'recollection' of the prc-supposition of the theoretical 
attitude of mind (§ 224) that the objective world is its 
own truth and substantiality. 

White Intelligence merely proposes to take the world as 
it is, Will takes steps to make the world what it ought to be. 
Will looks upon the immediate and given present not as 
solid being, but as mere semblance without reality. It is 
here thai we meet those contradictions which are so 
wildering from the standpoint of abstract morality. This 
position in its 'practical ' bearings is the one taken by the 
philosophy of Kant, and even by that of Fichte. The Good, 
say these writers, has to be realised : we have to work in 
order to produce it ; and Will is only the Good aclualiairg 
itself. If the world then were as it ought to be, the action of 
Will would be at an end. The Will itself therefore requi«* 
that its End should not be realised. In these words, » 
correct expression is given to the finiludt of Will. But 
finitude was not meant to be the ultimate point : and it is 
the process of Will itself which abolishes finitude and the 
contradiction it involves. The reconciliation is achieved. 
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v/hen Will in its result returns to the pre-suppositioo made 
by cognition. In other words, it consists in the unity of the 
theoretical and practical idea. Will knows the end to be its 
own, and Intelligence apprehends the world as the notion 
actual. This is the right attitude of rational cognition. 
Nullity and transitoriness constitute only the superficial 
features and not the real essence of the world. That 
essence is the notion in passe and in esse: and thus the 
world is itself the idea. All unsatisfied endeavour ceases, 
when we recognise that the final purpose of the world is 
accomplished no less than ever accomplishing itself. Gene- 
rally speaking, this is the man's way of looking ; while the 
young imagine that the world is utterly sunk in wickedness, 
and that the first thing needful is a thorough transformation. 
The religious mind, on the contrary, views the world as 
ruled by Divine Providence, and therefore correspondent 
with what it ought to be. But this harmony between the 
'is 'and the 'ought to be' is not torpid and rigidly stationary. 
Good, the final end of the world, has being, only while it 
constantly produces itself. And the world of spirit and the 
world of nature continue to have this distinction, that the 
latter moves only in a recurring cycle, while the former 
certainly also makes progress. 

28B.] Thus the truth of the Good is laid down as the 
unity of the theoretical and practical idea in the doc- 
trine that the Good is radically and really achieved, 
that the objective world is in itself and for itself the 
Idea, just as it at the same time eternally lays itself 
down as End, and by action brings about its actuality. 
This life which has returned to itself from the bias and 
Gnitude of cognition, and which by the activity of the 
notion has become identical with it, is the Speculative 
or Absolute Idea. 

(c) The Absolute Idea. 
336.] The Idea, as unity of the Subjective and Objec- 
tive Idea, is the notion of the Idea, — a notion whose 
>ject {Cegensland) is the Idea as such, and for which 
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^m the objective (Objekt) is Idea,— an Object which embrace* 

^1 all characteristics in itsunity. This unity isconsequently 

^H the absolute and all truth, the Idea which thinks itself 

^H — and here at least as a thinking or Logical Idea. 

^H The Absolute Idea is, in the first place, the unity of the 

^H theoretical and practical idea, and thus at the same time the 

^B unity of the idea of life with the idea of cognition. In cog- 

^1 nition we had the idea in a biassed, one-sided shape. The 

^H process of cognition has issued in the overthrow of this bias 

^^k and the restoration of that unity, which as unity, and in ill 

^^k immediacy, is in the first instance the Idea of Life. The 

^H defect of UfeMies in its being only the idea implicit OE' 

^H natural : whereas cognition is in an equally one-sided wi^j 

H the merely conscious idea, or the idea for itself. The unity* 

^P and truth of these two is the Absolute Idea, which is both 

H itself and for itself. Hitherto tve have had the idea 

development through its various grades as our object, 

now the idea comes to be its own object. Thi 

ratiiFfias Which Aristotle long ago termed the supreme foi 

of the idea. 

237.] Seeing that there is in it no transition, or pre 
supposition, and in general no specific character othei 
than what is fluid and transparent, the Absolute Idea b 
for itself the pure form of the notion, which contenhfl 
plates its content as its own self. It is its own contend J 
in so far as it ideally distinguishes itself from itselt) a 
the one of the two things distinguished is a self-identi^l 
in which however is contained the totality of the fora 
as the system of terms describing its content, 
content is the system of Logic. All that is at this s' 
left as form for the idea is the Method of this contei 
- the specific consciousness of the value and currency dj 
the 'moments' in its development. 

To speak of the absolute idea may suggest the conee 
that we are at length reaching the right thing and the si 
of the whole matter. It is certainly possible to indulge iS: 
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vast amount of senseless declamation about the idea abso- 
lute. But its true content is only the whole system of 
which we have been hitherto studying the development. It 
may also be said in this strain that the absolute idea is the 
universal, but the universal not merely as an abstract form 
to which the particular content is a stranger, but as the 
absolute form, into which all the categories, the whole full- 
ness of the content it has given being to, have retired. The 
absolute idea may in this respect be compared to the old 
man who utters the same creed as the child, but for whom it 
is pregnant with the significance of a hfetime. Even if the 
child understands the truths of religion, he cannot but 
imagine them to be something outside of which lies the 
whole of life and the whole of the world. The same may be 
said to be the case with human life as a whole and the 
occurrences with which it is fraught. All work is directed 
only to the aim or end ; and when it is attained, people are 
surprised to find nothing else but just the very thing which 
they had wished for. The interest lies in the whole move- 
ment. When a man traces up the steps of his life, the end 
may appear to him very restricted : but in it the whole 
decMTsus vitae is comprehended. So, too, the content of the 
absolute idea is the whole breadth of ground which has 
passed under our view up to this point. Last of all comes 
the discovery that the whole evolution is what constitutes 
the content and the interest. It is indeed the prerogative of 
the philosopher to see that everything, which, taken apart, is 
narrow and restricted, receives its value by its connection 
with the whole, and by forming an organic element of the 
idea. Thus it is that we have had the content already, and 
what we have now is the knowledge that the content is the 
living development of the idea. This simple retrospect is 
contained in the farm of the idea. Each of the stages 
hitherto reviewed is an image of the absolute, but at hrst in 
a limited mode, and thus it is forced onwards to the whole, 
the evolution of which is what we termed Method. 



238.] The several steps or stages of the Speculative 
Method are, first of all, (a) the Beginning, which is 
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Being or Immediacy: self-subsistent, for the simple 
reason that it is the^beginning. But looked at fiom 
the speculative idea. Being is its self-specialising ad, 
which as the absolute negativity or movement of the 
notion makes a judgment and puts itself as its own 
negative. Beings which to the beginning as beginning 
seems mere abstract affirmation, is thus rather negation, 
dependency, derivation, and pre>supposition. But it is 
the notion, of which Being is the negation : and the 
notion is completely self-identical in its othemess» and is 
the certainty of itself Being therefore is the notion 
implicit, before it has been explicitly put as a notion. 
This Being therefore, as the still unspecified notion,— a 
notion that is only implicitly or ' immediately ' specified 
— is equally describable as the Universal. 

When it means immediate being, the beginning is 
taken from sensation and perception — the initial stage 
in the analytical method of finite cognition. When it 
means universality, it is the beginning of the synthetic 
method. But since the Logical Idea is as much a 
universal as it is in being — since it is pre-supposed by 
the notion as much as it itself immediately is^ its 
beginning is a synthetical as well as an analytical 
beginning. 

Philosophical method is analytical as well as synthetical, 
not indeed in the sense of a bare juxtaposition or mere 
alternating emplo^-ment of these two methods of finite 
cognition, but rather in such a way that it holds them 
merged in itself. In every one of its movements therefore 
it displays an attitude at once analytical and synthetical 
Philosophical thought proceeds analytically, in so far as it 
only accepts its object, the Idea, and while allowing it its own 
way, is only, as it were, an on-looker at its movement and 
development. To this extent philosophising is wholly 
p>assive. Philosophic thought however is equally S3^thetic, 
and evinces itself to be the action of the notion itself. To that 
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ever, there is required an effort to keep back the 
impertinence of our own fancies and private 



B.] (i) The Advance renders explicit \}aK judgment 

^licitinthe Idea. The immediate universal, as the 

rj implicit, is the dialectical force which on its own 

deposes its immediacy and universality to the 

rel of a mere stage or 'moment.' Thus is put the 

ptive of the beginning, its specific character: it 

s a correlative, a relation of different terms, — 

e of Reflection. 

 Seeing that the immanent dialectic only states ex- 

f what was involved in the immediate notion, this 

tvance is Analytical ; but seeing that in this notion this 

Utinction was not yet stated, — it is equally Synthetical, 

1 the advance of the idea, the beginning exhibits itself as 
s implicitly. It is seen to be mediated and deriva- 
, and neither to have proper being nor proper imme- 
is only for the consciousness which is itself 
mediate, that Nature forms the commencement or im- 
acy, and that Spirit appears as what is mediated by 
The truth is that Nature is the creation of Spirit, 
t is Spirit itself which gives itscif a pre-supposition in 



I 240.] The abstract form of the advance is, in Being, 
1 other and transition into an other; in Essence 
lowing or reflection in the opposite ; in Notion, the 
Estinction of individual from universality, which con- 
bues itself as such into, and is as an identity with, 
what is distinguished from it. 

241.] In the second sphere the primarily implicit 
notion has come as far as shining, and thus is already 
the idea in germ. The development of this sphere 
becomes a regress into the first, just as the de- 
velopment of the first is a transition into the second. 
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It is only by means of this double movement tbat die 
diJBTerence first gets its due, when each of the two 
members distinguished, observed on its own part, 
completes itself to the totality, and in this way worb 
out its unity with the other. It is only by both merging 
their one>sidedness on their own part, that their unity is 
kept from becoming one-sided. 

842.] The second sphere developes the relation of 
the differents to what it primarily is, — to the contradio 
tion in its own nature. That contradiction which is 
seen in the infinite progress is resolved (c) into the end 
or terminus, where the differenced is explicitly stated 
as what it is in notion. The end is the negative of the 
first, and as the identity with that, is the negativity of 
itself. It is consequently the unity in which both of 
these Firsts, the immediate and the real First, are made 
constituent stages in thought, merged, and at the same 
time preserved in the unity. The notion, which from 
its implicitness thus comes by means of its differentiation 
and the merging of that differentiation to close with 
itself, is the realised notion, — the notion which contains 
the relativity or dependence of its special features in its 
own independence. It is the idea which, as absolutely 
first (in the method), regards this terminus as merely the 
disappearance of the show or semblance, which made 
the beginning appear immediate, and made itself seem 
a result. It is the knowledge that the idea is the one 
systematic whole. 

243.] It thus appears that the method is not an ex- 
traneous form, but the soul and notion of the content, 
from which it is only distinguished, so far as the 
dynamic elements of the notion even on their own part 
come in their own specific character to appear as the 
totality of the notion. This specific character, or the 
content, leads itself with the form back to the idea; 
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and thus ihe idea is presented as a systematic totality 
which is only one idea, of which the several elements 
are each implicitly the idea, whilst they equally by the 
dialectic of the notion produce Ihe simple independence 
of the idea. The science in this manner concludes by 
apprehending the notion of itself, as of the pure idea 
for which the idea is. 

244.] The Idea which is independent or for itself, 
when viewed on the point of this its unity with itself, is 
Perception or Intuition, and the percipient Idea is 
Nature. But as intuition the idea is, through an ex- 
ternal 'reflection,' invested with the one-sided charac- 
teristic of immediacy, or of negation. Enjoying how- 
ever an absolute liberty, the Idea does not merely pass 
over into life, or as finite cognition allow life to show 
in it: in its own absolute truth it resolves to let the 
' moment ' of its particularity, or of the first charac- 
terisation and other-being, the immediate idea, as its 
reflected image, go forth freely as Nature. 

We have now returned to the notion of the Idea mth 
which we began. This return to the beginning is also an 
advance. We began with Being, abstract Being ; where we 
now are wc also have the Idea as Being : but this Idea which 
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CHAPTER I. 

Page 5, § 2. After-thought =91 a (fcbenttn, i.e. thought which 
retraces and reproduces an original, but submerged, thought (cf. 
Hegel's Wtrke, vi. p. xv) : to be distinguished from Beflexloii (cf. 
Werke, i. 174I. 

P. T, S 3. On the blending of universal (thought) and indi- 
viduaJ (sensation] in what is called perception (3Sal)TnEliaicn) see 
Encyci. %S 430. 421- 

P. 8, % 3. Cf. Fichte, Werki, ii. 454: ' Hence for the com- 
mon son of hearers and readers the uncommon intelligibility of 
certain sermons and lectures and writings, not one word of which 
is intelligible to the man who thinks for himself,— because there 
is really no inlelligcnce in them. The old woman who frequents 
the church — forwhomby the way I cherish all possible respect — 
finds a sermon very intelligible and very edifying which contains 
lots of texts and verses of hymns she knows by rote and can 
repeal. In the same way readers, who fancy themselves far 
superior to her, find a work very instructive and clear which 
tells them what they already know, and proofs very stringent 
which demonstrate what they already believe. The pleasure the 
reader takes in the writer is a concealed pleasure in himself 
What a great man ! (he says to himself) ; it is as if I heard or 
read myself." 

P. 10, k 6. Cf. Hegel, Werks, viii. 17: 'In this conviction 
(that what is reasonable is actual, and what is actual is reason- 
able) stands every plain man, as well as the philosopher ; and 
from it philosophy starts in the study both of the spiritual and 
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As TE^arcs die indhidBal. each, wiiatever happens, 
g t. sat z£ J» "imr. So too philosophy is its time appreteided 
iL dmopcs. li is jnac as fecdBdi to frncy that a philosophy can 
?^'«rj£ir r:5 tttses: -v-xOd as tha: an individual can overleap 
rj* n—it. I: iis ibf nrr reilT g-oes beyond actualities, if it 
rrcicr^rf lt ;:-*i- i -B-rrli is :: (xigbi :o be, then such cxisl- 
cs:^ i* -I r*L5 is :cjt ± ii< i^iesDons — a yielding element in 

wlii^ jjT} -.c y:c: r'jeise =is.y be fancy-formed.' C£ Schelling, 

ii'z^c^. Ti. 5^: ; " Tbtre ir« Tcry ziany things, actions, &c d 
-m^iUL "w* 3iT ;-dpt. ifier ^tiI^^x semblance, that they are 
:=rTisc-r-i:J*. .\I1 the s^rse we presuppose and assume that 
tr^tryJijr.z "■liil is or which happens is reasonable, and that 
re^^c" :s. =: ere vord, the prime matter and the real of all 

P. 11. ^ 6. Acr=al:r\- - SnfJiitfrii'i in HVri^, iv. 178 sfgg. 

P. 12. § -. Cf. Fichie, JJVri^, iL 333 : * Man has nothing at 
all but experience : and everything he comes to he comes to 
only through experience, through life itself. All his thinking, 
be it loose or scientific, common or transcendental, starts from 
experience and has experience ultimately in view. Nothing has 
unconditional value and significance but life ; all other thinking, 
conception, knowledge has value only in so far as in some way 
or other it refers to the fact of life, starts from it, and has in 
view a subsequent return to it.' 

P. 13, § 7 (notei. Thomas Thomson (1773-1852), Professor 
of Chemistry at Glasgow, distinguished in the eariy history of 
chemistry and allied sciences. The Annals of Pkihso^y 
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sppeared from 1813 to 1826. — TXf art of preserving the hair 
was published (anonymous) al London in 1825. 

P. 14, 5 7 (note). The speech from the throne was read on 
Feb. 3td, 1825. 

The shipowners' dinner was on Feb. 12. The Timts of 
Feb. 14 gives as Canning's thewords' the just and wise maxims 
of sound not spurious philosophy,' 

P, 17, 4 10. ' Scholasticus ' is the guileless ' freshman,' hero 
of certain Facetiae (attributed 10 the Pythagorean philosopher 
Hierocles) which used occasionally to form part of the early 
Greek reading of schoolboys. 

K. L. Reinhold (1754-1823) presents in his intellectual history 
a picture of the development of ideas in his age. At the be- 
ginning his Attempt of a new theory of the human representa- 
tive facut/y (1789) is typical of the tendency to give a subjeciive 
psychological inierpretalion of Kant's theory of knawledge. 
But the period of Reinhold's teaching here referred Co is that of 
the Contributions to an easier survey of the condition of philo- 
fophy al the beginning of the nin£teenth century {^tiuiff, 1801) ; 
the tendency which Hegel, who reviewed him in the Critical 
Journal of Philosophy ( Werke, i. 267 segg.), calls ' philosophising 
before philosophy.'— A similar spirit is operative in Krug's pro- 
posal (in his Fundamental Philosophy, 1S03) to start with what 
he called ' philosophical problematics.' 

P. 19, J II, Plato, Phitedo, p, 89, where Socrates protests 
against the tendency to confound the defect of a particular piece 
of i-easoning with the incompetence of human reason altogether. 

P. 22, 4 13. The dictum that the historical succession of 
philosophical systems is identical with their logical sequence 
should not he taken too literally and mechanically. Its essential 
point is simply the theorem that history is not a casual series of 
unconnected events, — the deeds of particular persons, but is an 
evolution under laws and uniformities : — it is this theorem ap- 
plied to philosophies. But difficulties may easily arise in the 
application of the general principle : e.g. it will be seen (by 
comparison of ^ 86 and ^ 104) that though Pythagoras precedes 
Parmeoides, and number is a stepping-stone to pure thought. 
Mill pure Being comes at an earlier stage than Quantity. 

H. 23, j ij. There is a silent reference to what Reinhold 
professed to make the subject of his teaching at Jena—' philo- 
sophy without surnames' (d1)1I( SOcinamtii),— f'.rr. not a 'cntical' 
VOL. u. c c 
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r to the ' Philosophy which may not bear any 
man's name' of Reck, As Hegel says, Werk(,i^^. 138, 'The 
solicitude and apprehension against being one-sided is only too 
often part of the weakness which is capable only of many-Bided 1 
illogical superficiality,' 

I'. 27, % 16. By 'anthropology' is meant not the anthropologf 
of modem writers, who use the name to denote mainly the hB« 
tory of human culture in its more rudimentary' stages, and u 
exhibited chiefly in material products, but the study of those 
aspects of psychology which are most closely allied with physio-' 
logical conditions. 

With the power of the intuition of genius to give almost aU 
■hat logical synthesis can produce, cf. XVerkf, i. 331 : 'In tbift 
way a grand and pure intuition is able, in the purely architec 
tonic features of its picture, though the inter-connection of nece^ 
sityand the mastery of form does not comc forward into visibility, 
to give expression to the genuine ethical organism^ — like fti 
building which silently exhibits the spirit of its author in the 
severalfeaturesof its mass, without the image of thai spirit being 
set forth anywhere in one united shape. In such a delincftr 
tion, made by help of notions, it is only a want of technicaJ sIdK' 
which prevents reason from raising the principle it embrace>< 
and pervades into the ' ideal ' form and becoming aware of it as; 
the Idea. If the intuition only remains true to itself and dow 
not let analytic Intellect disconcert il, it will probably — jntt; 
because il catuiot dispense with notions for its expression- 
behave awkwardly in dealing with them, assume distorted shapeti 
In its passage through consciousness, and be (to the speculative 
eye) both incoherent and contradictory ; but the arrangement flt, 
the pans and of the self- modifying characters betray the InwaiA 
spirit of reason, however invisible. And so far as this appear* 
tuic« of that spirit is regarded as a product and a result, it wiB 
M product rampletely harmonise with the Idea.' Probab^ 
Goethe is before Hegel's mind. 

P. S6, ^ 17. The triplicity in unity of thought — its forthgoii^ 
(' procession,' cf. p. 363 ^r^q-) and its return, which is yet as I 
ubidlng in itself (&i.fi4Tftin) was first explicitly schematised by 
l^ioclus, the ciwsununator of Neo-Platonism. In his Itulitutie 
TkMl«gif4t he lays it down that the essential character of all 
■IHritUal loJity (ovw^uitv*) is to be wjwc favro ari^Tp*in-<«i 

n itself, or to be a unity in and with difiitrence 
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to be an original and spontaneous principle of movement (c. 1 5) : 

itt'tro d0" oZ irjuidiric. Its movetncnl, therefore, is circular 
iniikiitriii fx" T^f tvtpytiai') (c. 33I : for everything must at the 
same lime remain altogether in the cause, and proceed from it, 
and revert to it (c. 3S). Such an essence is self-subsi stent 
av6vir6aTiiTor),— is at once agent {ttapayoi') and patient {irapay6- 
ft(Koi-). This 'mysticism' (of a trinity which is also unity, of 
motion which is also rest), with its irpoodoc, iinarpoip!), and foin/y 
is taken up, in his own way, by Scotus Erigena (De Divisione 
Satiirae) as proccssio (or divino\ reditus, and aduHalio. From 
God 'proceed' — by an eternal creation — the creatures, who 
however are not outside the divine nature ; and to God all things 
created elernally return. 



CHAPTER II. 

P. 31, % 19. Truth:— as early as Werke, i. 82, i.e. 180I, 
Hegel had come — perhaps influenced by theexampleof Jaeobi — 
to the conclusion that ' Truth is a word which, in philosophical 
discourse, deserves 10 be used onlyof the certainly of the Eternal 
and non-empirical Actual.' (And so Spinoza, ii. 310.) 

P. 32. 'The young have been flattered '—^.^. by Fichte, 
Werkt, i. 435 ; ' Hence this science too promises itself few 
proselytes amongst men already formed r if it can hope for any 
at all, it hopes for them rather from the young world, whose 
inborn force has not yet been ruined in the laxity of the age.' 

P. 88, 4 20. What Kant actually said {Kritik der reinen 
Vemun/t: EUmentarlekre, % 16), was 'The / think must be 
able 10 accompany all my conceptions ' ('BotHtilmigdi). Here, as 
often elsewhere, Hegel seems lo quote from memory,— with 
some shortcoming from absolute accuracy. 

From this point Fichte's idealism takes its spring, e.g. 
Werke, ii. 505 : ' The ground of all certainty, — of all conscious- 
ness of fact in life, and of all demonstrative knowledge in 
science, is this ; /« and with the single thing we affirm (((^(11) 
(and whatever we affirm is necessarily something single! we also 
affirm the absolute totality as such. . . . Only in so far as we 
have so affirmed anything, is it certain for us, — from the single 
unit we have comprehended under ii away to every single thing 
in the infinity we shall comprehend under it, — from the one 
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I call ^ soce&zcL poacs^ or whatever yoo prefer —this ** mani- 
fesadoe* cc tbe absotete toohty, I call intellectual vision 
4Sz^&c3Bzk: . I regard it — ^rnss because I cannot in any way get 
bevccd Ezxi^esoe^as iTr^Mnmt in intelligence^ and name it 
90 £&r e^ccy 3N±Atz-. — ooc obiecdvity and not subjectivity, bat 
the abscfzie kSc a 'Ji j of the two : — an egoity, however, wUch it 
was ?? be boped wocLd aoc be taken to mean individuaHty. 
'Th«re !:<« :- it.'arhi: y:u' be is addressing Reinhold, who here 
fc 11 : -JTs E-sri :1; ' call a r«pe::b:l::y aJ infinitum* For me, ihere- 
fcre. "ic essenre cf ihe £r.i:e is composed of an immediate \*ision 
of the arsclutely :i=:ele<5 innniie iwith an absolute identity of 
Swb;ccr>.-:n- and objcvrtrviry . and of a separation of the two latter, 
and an ar^ysis condnued oA infinitum) of the infinite. In that 
analysis consists the temporal life : and the starting-point of 
this temporal life is the separation into subject and object, which 
through the intellectual vision (intuition) are still both held 
together.' 

P. 44, § 22, the mere fact of conziction, Cf. Recktsfkilosophu-^ 
^ 140 {UWke, viii. 191): 'Finally the mere con^-iction which 
holds something to be right is given out as what decides the 
morality of an action. The good ^-e will to do not yet having 
any content, the principle of conviction adds the information 
that the subsumption of an action under the category of good is 
purely a personal matter. If this be so, the very pretence of an 
ethical objectivity is utterly lost A doctrine like this is closely 
allied with the self-styled philosophy which denies that the tnie 
is cognoscible ; because for the Will, truth—/, e, the rationaUty 
of the Will — lies in the moral laws. Giving out, as such a 
system does, that the cognition of the true is an empty vanity, 
far transcending the range of science (which recognises only 
appearance), it must, in the matter of conduct, also find its 
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principle in the apparent ; whereby moral distinctions are re- 
duced to the peculiar theory of life held by the individual and 
to his private conviction. At tirsl no doubt the degradation 
into which philosophy has thus sunk seems an alfair of supreme 
indifference, a mere incident in the futilities of the scholastic 
world ; but the view necessarily makes itself a home in ethics, 
which is an essential part of philosophy; and it is then in the 
actual world that the world learns the true meaning of such 
theories. 

As the view spreads that subjective conviction, and it alone, 
decides the morality of an action, it follows that the charge of 
hypocrisy, once so frequent, is now rarely heard. You can only 
qualify wickedness as hypocrisy on the assumption that certain 
actions are inherently and actually misdeeds, vices, and crimes, 
and that the defaulter necessarily is aware of them as such, 
because he is aware of and recognises the principles and out- 
ward acts of piety and honesty, even in the pretence to which 
he misapplies them. In other words, it was generally assumed 
as regards immorality that it is a duty to know the good, and 
to be aware of its distinction from the bad. In any case it 
was an absolute injunction which forbade the commission of 
vicious and criminal acts, and which insisted on such actions 
being imputed to the agent, so far as he was a man, not a beast. 
But if the good heart, the good intention, the subjective con- 
viction, are set forth as the true sources of moral worth, then 
there is no longer any hypocrisy, or immorality at all : for 
whatever one does, he can always justify it by the relleciion 
on it of good aims and motives ; and by the influence of that 
conviction it is good. There is no longer anything inherently 
vicious or criminal : instead of the frank and free, hardened 
and unperturbed sinner, comes the person whose mind is com- 
pletely justified by intention and conviction. My good intention 
in my act, and my conviction of its goodness, make it good. 
Wc speak of judging and estimating an act. But on this prin- 
ciple it is only the aim and conviction of the agent — his faith — 
by which he ought to be judged. And that not in the sense in 
which Christ requires faith in objective truth, so that for one 
who has a bad faith, i.e. a conviction bad in its content, the 
judgment to be pronounced must be bad, t. c. conformable to this 
bad content. But faith here means only fidelity to conviction. 
Hat the man (we ask) in acting kept true to his conviction ? It 
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is formal subjecthre convtcdoii on which alone the obligitticm of 
doty is made to depend. 

A principle like this» where conviction is expressly mde 
something subjective, cannot but suggest the thought of pos- 
sible error, with the further implied presupposition of an abso- 
lutely-existing law. But the law is no agent : it is only the 
actual human being who acts ; and in the aforesaid prindple 
the only question in estimating human actions is how iu" he has 
received the law into his conviction. If, therefore, it is not the 
actions which are to be estimated and geneially measured by 
that law, it is impossible to see what the law is for, and what 
end it can serve. Such a law is degraded to a mere outside 
letter, in fact an empty word ; which is only made a law, Lt, 
invested with obligatory force, by my conviction. 

Such a law may claim its authority from God or the State: 
it may e\'en have the authority of tens of centuries during which 
it ser>'ed as the bond that gave men, with all their deed and 
destiny, subsistence and coherence. And these are authorides 
in which are condensed the convictions of countless individuals. 
And for me to set against that the authority of my single con- 
viction — for as my subjective conviction ifs sole validity is 
authority— that self-conceit, monstrous as it at first seems, is, 
in virtue of the principle that subjective conviction is to be 
the rule, pronounced to be no self-conceit at all. 

Even if reason and conscience— which shallow science and 
bad sophistry can never altogether expel— admit, with a noble 
illogicality, that error is possible, still by describing crime and 
wickedness as only an error we minimise the fault. For to 
err is human : — Who has not been mistaken on one point or 
another, whether he had fresh or pickled cabbage for dinner, 
and about innumerable things more or less important ? But the 
difference of more or less importance disappears if e>'er)thing 
turns on the subjectivity of conviction and on persistency in it. 
But the said noble illogicality which admits error to be possible, 
when it comes round to say that a wrong conviction is only an 
error, really only falls into a further illogicality— the illogicality 
of dishonesty. One time conviction is made the basis of morality 
and of man*s supreme value, and is thus pronoimced the supreme 
and holy. Another time all we have to do with is an error: 
my conviction is something trivial and casual, strictly speaking 
something outside, that may turn out this way or that. And, 
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really, my being convinced U something supremely trivial : if 
I cannat know truth, it is indifTerent how 1 think ; aitd all that 
is left 10 my thinking is that empty good,— a mere abstraction 
of ijeReralisation. 

It follows further that, on this principle of justification by 
conviction, logic requires me, in dealing with the way others 
act against my aciion, to admit that, so far as they in their 
belief and conviction hold my actions to be crimes, they are 
quite in the right. On such logic not merely do 1 gain nothing, 
1 am even deposed from the post of liberty and honour into 
3 situation of slavery and dishonour. Justice— which in the 
abstract is mine as well as theirs— I feel only as a foreign sub- 
jective conviction, and in the execution of justice I fancy myself 
to be only treated by an external force.' 

P. 44, ^ 23. @(lt!{)t(nFin^to think and not merely to read or 
listen is the recurrent cry of Fichte {e.g. Wtrki, ii. 329). Ac- 
cording to the editors of Werkt, xv. 582, the reference here is 
to Schleiermacher and to his Monologues. Really it is 10 ihe 
Romantic principle in general, especially F. Schlegel. 

P. 45, S 33. Cf. Fichte, Werke, ii. 404 ; ' Philosophy (IBiffdi- 
f^uftalt^rc), besides (for the reason above noled that it has no 
auxiliary, no vehicle of the intuition at all, except the intuition 
itself), elevates the human mind higher than any geometry can. 
It gives the mind not only atlenliveress, dexterity, stability, but 
at the same time absolute independence, forcing it to be alone 
with itself, and to live and manage by itself. Compared wiih 
it, every other mental operation is infinitely easy ; and to one 
who has been exercised in it nothing comes hard. Besides, 
as it prosecutes all objects of human lore to the centre, it 
accusioais the eye to hit the proper point at lirsi glance in 
everything presented to it, and to prosecute it undeviatingly. 
For such a practical philosopher therefore there can be nothing 
dark, complicated, and confused, if only he is acquainted with 
the object of discussion. It comes always easiest to him to 
construct everything afresh and ab inilio, because he carries 
within him plans for every scientific edilice. He finds his way 
easily, therefore, in any complicated structure. Add to this 
the security and confidence of glance which he has acquired in 
philosophy, — the guide which conducts in all raisonmmenl, and 
the imperturbability with which his eye meets every divergence 
from the accustomed path and every paradox. It would be 
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In bz=A3 shape he a: length awakes from the iron sleep, from 
the long dream : but as man he feels himself a stranger and 
exile : he would fain return to great Nature ; he fears what 
surrounds him and imagines spectres, not knowing he might 
say of Nature :o himself— 
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Cf. Oken, Naiurphilosophiey § 2913 : * A natural body is a 
thought of the primal act, turned rigid and crystallised, — a word 
of God.' 

Phrases of like import are not infrequent in Schelling's worb 
(about iSoo-i), e.g. Werke^ i. Abth. iii. 341 : 'The dead and 
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unconscious products of nature are only unsuccessful allempts 
(o "refleci" itself; so-called dead nature is in all cases an 
immature intelligence' (unrtifi Sutdligmj), or iv. 77, 'Nature 
itself is an intelligence, as it were, turned to rigidity (ttjiiintr), 
with all its sensations and perceptions'; and ii. 226 {Ideen 
3U eiitgr Philosophie der Nalur, 1797), 'Hence nature is only 
intelligence turned into the rigidity of being ; its qualities are 
sensations extinguished to being ; bodies are its perceptions, so 
to speak, killed.' 

A close approach to the phrase quoted is found in the words 
of another of the ' Romantic ' philosophers : ' Nature is a petri- 
fied magic-city ' (sttfltiiittti 3auttrjliibt). (Novalis, Schri/fen, 
ii. 149.) 

P. 48, 1) 24. Cf. Fichte to Jacobi : (Jacobi's Briefrvechscl, ii. 
aoS) ' My absolute Ego is obviously not the individual ; that ex- 
planation comes from injured snobs and peevish philosophers, 
seeking to impute to me the disgraceful doctrine of practical 
^oisrn. But ihe individual must be deduced from the absolute 
ego. To that task my philosophy will proceed in the " Natural 
Law." A finite being— it may be deductively shown — can only 
think itself as a sense-being in a sphere of sense -beings,— on one 
part of which (that which has no power of origination) it has 
causality, while with the other part (to which it attributes a sub- 
jectivity like its own) it stands in reciprocal relations. In such 
circumstances it is called an individual, and the conditions of 
individuality are called rights. As surety as it affirms its indivi- 
duality, so surely does it affirm such a sphere — the two concep- 
tions indeed are convertible. So long as we look upon ourselves 
as individuals — and we always so regard ourselves in life, though 
not in philosophy and abstract imagination — we stand on what 
I call the " practical " point of view in our reflections (while 
to the standpoint of the absolute ego I give the name " specula- 
tive '■). From the former point of view there exists for us a world 
independent of us, — a world we can only modify; whilst the 
pure ego (which even on this altitude does not altogether dis- 
appear from us,) is put outside us and called God. How else 
could we get the properties we ascribe to Cod and deny to our- 
selves, did we noi after all find them within us, and only refuse 
them to ourselves in a certain respect, i.e. as individuals? When 
this "practical" point of view predominates in oiw reflections, 
realism is supreme : when speculation itself deduces and re- 
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cognises that standpointy there results a complete reconciliatkn 
be t we en philosophy and common sense as premised in my 
system. 

' For what good, then, is the specnlative standpoint and the 
whole of philosophy therewith, if it be not for life? Had 
humanity not tasted of this foibidden fruit, it might dispeme 
with all philosophy. But in humanity there is a wish implanted 
to behold that region lying beyond the individual ; and to be 
hold it not merely in a reflected light but £eu:e to fece. The first 
who raised a question about God's existence broke throi^h the 
barriers, he shook humanity in its main foundation pillars, and 
threw it out of joint into an intestine strife which is not ^ 
settled, and wluch can only be settled by advancing boldly to 
that supreme point from which the speculative and the prac- 
tical appear to be at one. We b^an to philosophise from pride 
of heart, and thus lost our innocence : we beheld our naked- 
ness, and ever since we philosophise from the need of our 
redemption.' 

P. 50. Physics and Philosophy of Nature : of. IVerke^ vii. i, 
p. 18 : * The Philosophy of Nature takes up the material, pre- 
pared for it by physics oat of experience, at the point to which 
physics has brought it, and again transforms it, without basing 
it ultimately on the authority of experience. Physics therefore 
must work into the hands of philosophy, so that the latter may 
translate into a true comprehension (^Brgriif) the abstract uni- 
versal transmitted to it, showing how it issues from that com- 
prehension as an intrinsically necessary whole. The philosophic 
way of putting the facts is no mere whim once in a way, by 
way of change, to walk on the head, after walking a long while 
on the legs, or once in a way to see our every-day face be- 
smeared with paint. No ; it is because the method of physics 
does not satisfy the comprehension, that we have to go on 
further.' 

P. 51, § 24. The distinction of ordinary and speculati\'C 
Logic is partly like that made by Fichte (i. 68) between Logic 
and 9lUffcnf(^aft«If^rf. * The former,* says Fichte, * is conditioned 
and determined by the latter.' Logic deals only with foim; 
epistomology with import as well. 

P. 54, § 24. The Mosaic legend of the Fall ; cf. similar inter- 
pretations in Kant : Religion innerhaib der Grenzen der blossen 
Vemunft, !*•• Stuck ; and Schelling, Werke i. (l. Abth.) 34. 
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P. 61, § 28. Fichte— to emphasise the ejqieriential truth of 
his Eystem^says (Werke, ii.331); 'There was a philosophy 
which professed to be able to expand by mere inference the 
range thus indicated for philosophy. According to it, thinking 
was — not, as we have described it, the analysis of what was 
given and the recombining of it in other forms, but at the same 
time— a production and creation of something quite new. In 
ibis sysTem the philosopher found himself in the exclusive pos- 
session of certain pieces of knowledge which the vulgar under- 
staiidiDg had to do without. In it the philosopher could reason 
oul for himself a God and an immortality and talk himself into 
the conclusion that he was wise and good.' 

Wolf's definition of philosophy is ' the Science of the possible 
in so far as it can be ' ; and the possible = the non-contra- 
dictory. 

P. 64, % 29. The oriental sage corresponds (cf. Hegel, Werke^ 
xii. 229) to the writer known as Dionysius the Areopagite (De 
Myslica. Theologia, and De Divinis Nominibus). — The same 
problem as to the relation of the Infinite (Cod) to the Finite 
(world) is discussed in Jewish speculation (by Saadia, Mamuni, 
&C.) as the question of the divine names, — a dogma founded on 
dte thirteen names (or attributes) applied Co God in Exodus 
xxxiv. 6. (Ct D. Kaufmann, Ceschtclite der Attribuletilihre.) 
The same spirit has led to the list of ninety-nine ' excellent 
■UiDCs' of Allah in Islam, a hst which tradition derives from 
Hohammed. 

P. 65, J 31. Cf. Werke, ii. 47 stqg.: 'The nature of the 
judgment or proposition ^involving as it does a distinction of 
subject and predicate— is destroyed by the "speculative" pro- 
pcwition. This conflict of the propositional form with the unity 
of comprehension which destroys it is like the antagonism in 
tbytlun between metre and accent. The rhythm results from 
the floating " mean " and unification of the two. Hence even in 
the " philosophical " proposition the identity of subject and pre- 
dicate is not meant to annihilate their difference (expressed 
I by the prepositional form) : their unity is meant to issue as a 
^■^■nKUfiK- The propositional form lets appear the definite shade 
^^^^McGCDl pointing 10 a distinction in its fullilment : whereas in 
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the predicate giving expression to the substance, and the sub- 
ject itself falling into the universal, we have the unity in wtick 
that accent is heard no more. Thus in the proposition " God is 
Being " the predicate is Being ; it represents the substance is 
which the subject is dissolved away. Being is here meant Mt 
to be predicate but essence: and in that way God seems toceis 
to be what he is—by his place in the proposition'— vii. te 
permanent subject. The mind — hx from getting further fonmd 
in the passage from subject to predicate — feels itself ratbei 
checked, through the loss of the subject, and thrown bade, inm 
a sense of its loss, to the thought of the subject Or,— since tk 
predicate itself is enunciated as a subject (as Being or as Es- 
sence) which exhausts the nature of the subject, it again cones 
face to face with the subject even in the predicate. — ^Thoui^ 
thus loses its solid objective ground which it had on the sub- 
ject : yet at the same time in the predicate it is thrown bsck 
upon it, and instead of getting to rest in itself it returns upoo 
the subject of the content. — To this unusual check and anesl 
are in the main due the complaints as to the un intelligibility of 
philosophical works,— supposing the individual to possess any 
other conditions of education needed for understanding them.* 

P. 66, § 32. On the relation of dogmatism and scepticism 
see the introduction to Kant's Criticism of Pure Reason, and 
compare Caird's Critical Philosophy of L Kant, vol. i. chap. i. 

^' 67, § 33. The subdivision of * theoretical * philosophy or 
metaphysics into the four branches. Ontology, Cosmology, Psy- 
chology (rational and empirical), and Natural Theology, is more 
or less common to the whole Wolfian School. Wolf's special 
addition to the preceding scholastic systems is found in the 
conception of a general Cosmology. Metaphysics precedes 
physics, and the departments of practical philosophy. In 
front of all stands logic or rational philosophy. Empirical 
psychology belongs properly to physics, but reasons of practical 
convenience put it elsewhere. 

P. 69, § 34. The question of the * Scat of the Soul* is well- 
known in the writings of Lotze (e,g. Metaphysic, § 291). 

Absolute actuosity. The Notio Dei according to Thomas 
Aquinas, as well as the dogmatics of post-Reformation times, is 
actus furus (or cuius purissimus). For God nihil potentiali- 
talis habet. Qi, Werke, xii. 228 : 'Aristotle especially has con- 
ceived God under the abstract category of activity. Pure acti- 
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s knowledge (Stiffen)^!!) the scholastic ^%^ actus purus — : 
ID order to be put as activity, it must be put in its 
For knowledge we require another thing which is 
known : and which, when knowledge knows it, is thereby appro- 
priated. It is implied in this thai God— the eternal and se!f- 
subsistenl ^eternally begets himself as his son, — distinguishes 
btmself from himself. But what he ibus distinguishes from 
himself, has not (he shape of an otherness : but what is distin- 
guished is ipso/oito identical with what it is parted from. God 
is spirit : no darkness, no colouring or mixture enters this pure 
light. Tbe relationship of father and son is taken from organic 
life and used metaphoricaliy — the natural relation is only pic- 
torial and hence does not quite correspond to what is to be 
expressed. We say, God eternally begets his Son, God distin- 
guishes himself from himself ; and thus we begin from God, 
saying he does this, and in the other he creates is utterly with 
himseir (the form of Love) : but we must be well aware thai 
God is this vikoU action itself. God is the beginning ; he does 
this : but equally is He only the end, the totality : and as such 
totality he is spirit. God as merely the father is not yet the 
true lit is the Jewish religion where he is thus without the 
Son) : He is rather beginning and end : he is his presupposi- 
tion, makes himself a presupposition (this is only another form 
of distinguishing) : He is the eleraal process.' 

Nicolaus Cusanus speaks of God {De docia Igmiranlia, ii. l) 
as infinita aitualitas quae est actu omnis essendi passibilitas. 
TTie term ' actuosity ' seems doubtful. 

P. 73, % 36. Sensus emituntior. Theology distinguishes 
three modes in which the human intelligence can attain a 
knowledge of God. By the via causalitatts it argues that God 
is ; by the viit negationii, what He is not ; by the via eminen- 
litie, it gets a. glimpse of the relation in which He stands to us. 
It regards God t. e. as the cause of the finite universe ; but as 
God is infinite, all that is predicated of him must be taken as 
merely approximative {settsu eminenliori) and there is left a 
vast remainder which can only be filled up with negations 
[Durandus de S. J'orciano on the Senlent. i. 3. i]. The sensut 
eminentior is the subject of Spinoza's strictures, Ep. 6 (56 in 
Opp. ii. 202) ; while Leibniz adopts it in the preface to TKiedide, 
' Les perfections de Dieu soat celles de nos Ames, mais il les 
posside sans bornes : il est un oc&in, done nous n'avons re^u 
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que les gouttes ; il y a en nous quelqoe puissance, qudqoe oon- 
naissance, qudque bonttf ; mais eUes sont toutes entities en Diea.' 
The via causalitatis infers e,g,^ from the existence of monBtf 
and intelligence here, a Being whose will finds ex pre « ioB 
therein : the via emineniiae infers that that will is good, and 
that intelligence wise in the highest measure, and the via negt' 
tionis sets aside in the conception of God all the limitadoDS 
and conditions to which human intelligence and will are subject 



CHAPTER IV. 

P. 80, § 38. The verses (forming part of the advice whid 
Mephistopheles, personating Faust, gives to the recently-arrived 
pupil) stand in the original in a diflferent order: beginning 
,, IDann (Kit er bie %\^U in fcincr fyaBbf &c. [The meanmg of these 
and the two preceding lines is somewhat as follows, in versifica- 
tion even laxer than Goethe's : — 

If you want to describe life and gather its meaning. 

To drive out its spirit must be your banning, 

Then though fast in your hand lie the parts one by one 

The spirit that linked them, alas! is gone. 

And 'Nature*s Laboratory' is only a name 

That the chemist bestows on't to hide his own shame. 

One may compare Wilhelm Meister^s IVnftdeyy'aAr^t'iu.SiWhtn 
it is remarked, in reference to some anatomical exercises : * You 
will learn ere long that building-up is more instructive than 
tearing-down, combining more than separating, animating the 
dead more than killing again what was killed already. . . . Com- 
bining means more than separating : reconstructing more than 
onlooking.* The first part of Faust appeared 1808 : the Wander- 
jahrey 1828-9. 

P. 82, § 39. The article on the * Relation of scepticism to 
philosophy, an exposition of its various modifications, and coin- 
parison of the latest with the ancient * — in form a re\new of G. E. 
Schulze's Criticism of Theoretical Philosophy— ^2& republished 
in vol. xvi. of Hegel's Werke (vol. i. of the Vermischte Schriften). 

P. 87, § 42. In an earlier review of Kant*s work ( Werke^ L 
83) on ©laubm unb 2Diffcn (an article in Schelling and Hq;c1*s 
Journal) Hegel attaches more weight to a factor in the critical 
theory of knowledge, here neglected. Kant, he says, has- 
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within the limits allowed by his psychological terms of thought 
—  put (in an excellent way) the A priori of sensibility Into the 
original identity and multiplicity, and that as transcendental 
imagination in the ' higher power ' of an immersion of unity in 
multiplicity: whilst Understanding (Shrflanb) he makes to con- 
sist in the elevation to universality of this A priori synthetic 
unity of sensibility, — whereby this identity is invested with a 
comparative antithesis to the sensibility : and Reason (aiftnunfi) 
is presented as a still higher power over the preceding compara- 
tive antithesis, without however this universality and infinity 
being allowed to go beyond the stereotyped formal pure in- 
finity. This genuinely rational construction by which, though 
the bad name 'faculties' is left, there is in truth presented a 
single identity of them all, is transformed by Jacobi into a 
series of faculties, resting one upon another.' 

P. 87, 4 42. Fichtc ; cf. Werke, i. 420 : ' I have said before, 
and say it here again, that my system is no other than the 
Kantian. That means : it contains the same view of facts, but 
in its method is quite independent of the Kantian exposition.' 
' Kant, up to now, is a dosed book.' — i. 44a. There are two 
ways of critical idealism. ' Either ' (as Fichte) ' it actually de- 
duces from the fundamental laws of intelligence, that system of 
necessary modes of action, and with it, at the same time, the 
objective conceptions thus arising, and thus lets the whole com- 
pass of our conceptions gradually arise under the eyes of the 
reader or hearer; or' (like Kant and his unprogressive dis- 
ciples) ' it gets hold of these laws from anywhere and anyhow, 
as they are immediately applied to objects, therefore on their 
lowest grade (—on this grade they are called categories), and 
then asseverates that it is by these that objects are determined 
and arranged.' And i. 478 : ' I know "thai the categories which 
Kant laid down are in no v^y proved by him to be conditions 
of self-consciousness, but only said to be so : 1 know that space 
and time and what in the original consciousness is inseparable 
from them and fills them both, are still less deduced as such 
conditions, for of them it is not even said expressly— as of the 
categories— that they are so, but only inferentially. But I believe 
quite as surely that I know that Kant had the thought of such 
a system : that everything he actually propounds are fragments 
and results of this system ; and that his statements have meaning 
xnd coherence only on this presupposition.' Cf. viii. 362. 
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P. 89, f 42. Transcendental unity of aelf-amsciaosnefl. KanA 
Kritik der reintm Vemumftfi 16: ' The /M»i^ must be able to 
accompany all my ideas. . . . This idea is an act of spootaneitf. 
... I name it pure apperception ... or or^nal apperc q i li on,. 
because it is that self-consciousness which can be acoompanied 
by none further. The unity of it I also call the transoeiulenttl 
unity of self-consciousness, in order to denote the possibility of 
cognition d priori from it' 

P. 92, § 44. Ci^t fMorfuttm : a term of the Alchemists to 
denote the non-volatile precipitate left in the retort after the quiit 
had been extracted : the fixed or dead remains, * quando spiritns 
animam sursum vent' 

P. 92, § 45. Reason and Understanding. In the Wolfian 
School {e.g-. in Baumgarten's Meit^kysiky § 468) the term intel- 
lect (Seriianb) is used of the general feculty of higher cognitioD, 
while ratio (93fmnnfl) specially denotes the power of sedog 
distinctly the connections of things. So Wolff {Yemunft^ 
Gedanken von Gott^ &c § 277) defines ^erftanb as ' the faculty 
of distinctly representing the possible,' and Q3emunft (§ 368) as 

* the faculty of seeing into the connection of truths.' It is on 
this use of Reason as the faculty of inference that Kant's use of 
the term is founded : though it soon widely departs from its 
origin. For upon the ' formal ' use of reason as the faculty of 
syllogising, Kant superinduces a transcendental use as a ' faculty 
oi principles^ while the understanding is only * a faculty of rw/w.' 

* Reason,' in other words, * itself begets conceptions,' and 
'maxims, which it borrows neither from the senses nor from the 
understanding.' (Kritik d, r, Vem,, Dialektik^ EinleiL il A.) 
And the essential aim of Reason is to give unity to the \'arious 
cognitions of understanding. While the unity given by under- 
standing is * unity of a possible experience,' that sought hy 
reason is the discovery of an unconditioned which will com- 
plete the unity of the former (Died, Einleit. iv), or of ' the 
totality of the conditions to a given conditioned.' {Died, vii.) 

It is this distinction of the terms which is dominant in Fichte 
and Hegel, where ^erflanb is the more practical intellect whidi 
seeks definite and restricted results and knowledges, while 
Q3entunft is a deeper and higher power which aims at complete- 
ness. In Goethe's more reflective prose we see illustrations of 
this usage : e.g, Wilh, Meister's Wanderjahre^ i. it is said to be 
the object of the 'reasonable ' man 'bad entgegendcfette ^u ubfrfc^ntn 
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■ne in Utbwrinftimniiing ju triitgtn ' : or Bk. ii. Reasonable men 
when they have devised something otrfidiitia to get ihis or that 
ditlicully out of the way, &c. Goethe, in his SPriiche in Prosa 
1896), IVerke, iii. z8i, says ' Reason has for its province (he 
thing in process {but SltrBmbt), understanding the thing com- 
pleted (tM (i1(ivDi6tn() ; the former does not trouble itself about 
the purpose, the latter asks not whence. Reason takes delight 
in developing ; understanding wishes to keep everything as it 
is, 50 as to use it. (Similarly in Eckermann's Convers, Feb. 13, 
1M29). Cf. Oken, 91aturp[)iliffiJi>^i(, ^2914. IBttjlanS ifl Wicrocrtraua, 

Kant's use of the term Reason, coupled wiih his special 
view of Practical Reason and his use of the term Faith (®Iau6(), 
leads on to the terminology of Jacobi. In earlier writinga 
Jacobi had insisted on the contrast between the superior au- 
thority of feeling and faith (which are in touch with truth) and 
the mechanical method of intelligeace and reasoning ('^trftanb 
and 'linnuiift). At a later period however he changed and fixed 
the nomenclature of his distinction. What he had first called 
ftlautt he latterly called "iimnuifl,— which is in brief a 'sense for 
the supersensible ' — an intuition giving higher and complete or 
total knowledge — an immediate apprehension of the real and the 
true. As contrasted with this leasonable faith or feeling, he 
regards 93tr|Uil6 as a mere faculty of inference or derivative 
knowledge, referring one thing to another by the rule of identity. 

This distinction which is substantially reproduced by Coleridge 
(though with certain clauses that show traces of Scheliingian 
influence) has connections— like so much else in Jacobi— with 
the usage of Schopenhauer, 'Nobody,' says Jacobi, 'has ever 
spoken of an animal Sitrnunft : a mere animal ■Dctflnnt however 
we all know and apeak of.' (Jacobi's fVerie, iii. 8.) Schopcn- 
h.iucr repeals and enforces the remark. All animals possess, 
says Schopenhauer, the power of apprehending causality, of cog- 
nising objects ; a power of immediate and intuitive knowledge 
of real things : this is i^etftjnl). But aimiuiif!, which is peculiar 
to man, is the cognition of ent//i (not of reality) : it is an abstract 
judgment with a sufficient reason ( IVe/i ah W. i. S 6). 

One is tempted to connect the modern distinction with an 

older one which goes back in its origin to Plato and Aristotle, 

^iwt takes form in the Neo-Platonist School, and enters the Latin 

grid through Bofithius, Consol. Phil. iv. 6 : Igitur uli est ad 

VOL. n. 
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inieUectum ratiocination adidquodest id guodji[igmtur^ ad oikt* 
nitatem tempusy and in v. 4 there is a fbll distinction cisemsMS, 
imaginatioy ratio and inteliigentia in ascending order. Re^i 
is the discursive knowledge of the idea {universali cotgsideratiaii 
perpendit) : intelligentia apprehends it at once, and as a ample 
forma {pura mentis acie contuttur) : [cf. Stob. Ed. i. 826^52: 
Porphyr. Sentent. 15]. Reasoning belongs to the human spedes, 
just as intelligence to the divine alone. Yet it is assumed— in 
an attempt to explain divine foreknowledge and defend freedom 
— that man may in some measure place himself on the divine 
standpoint (v. 5). 

This contrast between a higher mental faculty {mens) and a 
lower (ratio) which even Aquinas adopts from the interpretadoo 
of Aristotle (Summa Theol. i. 79, 9) is the favourite weapon in 
the hands of mysticism. After the example of Dionysius Areopn 
Nicolaus of Cusa, Reuchlin, and other thinkers of the Renais- 
sance depreciate mere discursive thought and logical reasoning. 
It is the inner mens — like a simple ray of light — penetrating by 
an immediate and indivisible act to the divine — which gives us 
access to the supreme science. This simplex intelligentia^— 
superior to imagination or reasoning — as Gerson says, Consid. 
lie Th, lojs sometimes named mensy sometimes j]^/>7*/j^, the light 
of intelligence, the shadow of the angelical intellect, the divine 
light. From Scotus Erigena to Nicolas of Cusa one tradition is 
handed down : it is taken up by men like Everard Digby (in his 
Theoria Analytica) and the group of Cambridge Platonists and 
by Spinoza in the seventeenth century, and it reappears, profoundly 
modified, in the German idealism between 1790 and 1820. 

P. 99, § 48. * Science of Logic * ; Hegel's laige work on the 
subject, published between 1 812-16. The discussions on the 
Antinomies belong chiefly to the first part of it. 

P. 102. § 50. 'Natural Theology,' here to be taken in a 
narrower sense than in p. 73, where it is equivalent to Rational 
Theology in general. Here it means * Physico-theology '— the 
argument from design in nature. 

P. 103, § 50. Spinoza — defining God as 4he union of thought 
with extension.' This is not verbally accurate ; for according to 
Ethica^ i. pr. 11, God, or the substance, consists of infinite attri- 
butes, each of which expresses the eternal and infinite essence. 
But Spinoza mentions of ' attributes ' only two : Etkica^ ii. pr. !• 
Thought is an attribute of God : pr. 2, Extension is an attribute 
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of Cod. And he adds, Etkica, \. pr. 10, SchoL ' All the attributes 
substance has were always in it together, nor can one be pro- 
duced by another.' And in£'/A(Va,ii.7. Sch.'it is said: 'Think- 
ing substance and extended substance is one and the same 
substance which is comprehended now under this, now under 
that attribute.' 

P. 110, S 54- ' Practical in the true sense of the word.' Cf. 
Kant, Werke, Ros. and Sch. i. 581 : ' A great misunderstanding, 
exerting an injurious influence on scientific methods, prevails 
with regard to what should be considered ' practical ' in such 
sense as to Justify its place in practical philosophy. Diplomacy 
and finance, rules of economy no less than ruies of social inter- 
course, precepts of health and dietetic of the soul no less than the 
body, have been classed as practical philosophy on the mere 
ground that they all contain a collection of practical propositions. 
But although such practical propositions differ in mode of state- 
ment from the theoretical propositions which have for import 
the possibility of things and the exposition of their nature, they 
have the same content. " Practical,' properly so called, are only 
those propositions which relate to Liberty under laws. All 
Others whatever arc nothing but the theory of what pertains to 
■he nature of things — only that theory Is brought to bear on the 
way in which the things may be produced by us in conformity 
with a principle ; i. e. the possibility of the things is presented 
as the result of a voluntary action which itself too may be 
counted among physical causes.' And Kant, IVerke, \v. 10. 
' Hence a sum of practical precepts given by philosophy does 
not form a sfiecial part of it (co-ordinate with the theoretical) 
merely because they are practical. Practical they might be, 
even though their principle were wholly derived from the theo- 
retical knowledge of nature, — as technico-practical rules. They 
are practical in the true sense, when and because their principle 
is not borrowed from the nature-conception (which is always 
sensuously conditioned) and rests therefore on the supersensible, 
which the conception of liberty alone makes knowable by formal 
laws. They are therefore ethico- practical, i. e. not merely 
precepts and rules with this or that intention, but laws without 
antecedent reference to ends and intentions.' 

P. 1 1 1, 4 54. Eudaemonism, But there is Eudaemonisni and 

Eudacmonism \ as Cf. Hegel, Werke, i. 8. ' The lime had come 

when the infinite longing away beyond the body and the world 

D d 3 
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bad reconciled itsdf with tbe reafity of rwiahmceb Tct Ibe 
reality whidi the soul was reconciled to— the chj ect i re aUdh 
the subjectivity recogniaed— was actually only cmpiiical cnl- 
ence» common world and actuality. • • • And thoos^ ^ ttaaor 
dliation was in its heart and ground sure and &st^ it stiUneedei 
an objective form for this ground: the very necessity of natm 
made the blind certitude of immersion in the reality of empiriGal 
existence seek to provide itself with a justificatioo and a good 
oonscioioe. This reconciliation fiw consdonsneas was found is 
the Happiness-doctrine: the fixed point it started frombdDf 
the empirical subject, and what it was reconciled to, the vnlgv 
actuality, whereon it might now confide, and to whidi it nugbt 
snrrenderitself without sin. The profound coarseness and otter 
vulgarity, which is at the basis of this happiness-doctrine^ has 
its only elevation in its striving after justification and a good 
conscience, which however can get no further than the objec- 
tivity of mere intellectualism. 

* The dogmatism of eudaemonism and of popular philosophy 
(Siufflintn^) therefore did not consist in the fact that it made 
happiness and enjoyment the supreme good. For if Happiness 
be comprehended as an Idea^ it ceases to be something empirical 
and casual — as also to be anything sensuous. In the supreme 
existence, reasonable act (Xf^un) and supreme enjoyment are 
one. So long as supreme blessedness is supreme Idea it mattexs 
not whether we try to apprehend the supreme existence on the 
side of its ideality, — which, as isolated may be first called reason- 
able act — or on the side of its reality — which as isolated may be 
first called enjo>'ment and feeling. Forreasonable act and supreme 
enjoyment, ideality and reality are both alike in it and identical 
Every philosophy has only one problem — to construe supreme 
blessedness as supreme Idea. So long as it is by reason that 
supreme enjoyment is ascertained, the distinguishability of the 
two at once disappears : for this comprehension and the infinity 
which is dominant in act, and the reality and finitude which is 
dominant in enjoyment, are taken up into one another. The 
controversy with happiness becomes a meaningless chatter, 
when happiness is known as the blessed enjoyment of the eternal 
intuition. But what was called eudaemonism meant— it must 
be said — an empirical happiness, an enjoyment of sensation, oot 
the eternal intuition and blessedness.' 

P. 112, § 55. SchUler. Ui^ die aesthetiscke ErMtehmtg da 





ischen (1795), i8lh letter. ' Through beauty ihe 
man is Jed to form and to thought ; through beauty the intel- 
lectual man is led back lo matter and restored to tho 
world. Benuty combines two states which arc opposed to one 
another.' Letter 35. 'We need not then have any difficulty 
about finding a way from sensuous dependence to moral 
libeny, after beauty has given a case where liberty 
pletcly co-exist with dependence, and where man in order to 
show himself an iolelligence need not make his escape from 
matter. It— as the facl of beauty teaches— man is free even in 
association with the senses, and if— as the conception necessarily 
involves— liberty is something absolute and supersensible, there 
can no longer be any question how he comes to elevate himself 
from limitations [o the absolute : for in beauty this has already 
come to pass.' Cf. Ueber Anmuth und Wiirde (1793). " It is 
in a beautiful soul, then, that sense and reason, duty and inclina- 
tion harmonize ; and grace is their expression in the appearance. 
Only in the service of a beautiful soul can nature at the same 
lime possess liberty.' (See liosanquet's History 0/ Aesthetic.) 

P. 115, ^ 60. The quotation in the note comes from $ 8; of 
the Kntik der Urthdiskrujt (Werke, ed. Ros. and Sch. iv. 
3S7». 

P. 120, % 60, Fichte, Werke, i. 379. ' The principle of life 
and consciousness, the ground of its possibility, is (as has been 
shown) certainly contained in the Ego : yet by this means there 
arises no actual Ufe, no empirical Ufe in time — and another life 
is for us utterly unthinkable. If such an actual life is to be 
possible, there is still needed for that a special impulse (fliijlcl) 
striking the Ego from the Non-ego. According lo my system, 
therefore, the ultimate ground of all actuality for the Ego is an 
original action and re-action between [he Ego and something 
outside it, of which all that can be said is thai it must be com- 
pletely opposed to the Ego. In this reciprocal action nothing 
b brougiit into the Ego, nothing foreign imported ; everything 
that is developed from it ad infinitum is developed from it 
solely according to its own laivs. The Ego is merely put in 
motion by that opposite, so as to act \ and without such a &^I 
mover it would never have acted ; and, as its existence consists 
merely in action, it would not even have existed. But the 
source of motion has no further attributes than to set in motion, 
to be an opposing force which as such is only felt. 
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My philosophy therefore is realistic. It shows that Ae oob- 
sdousness of finite natures cannot at all be explained, onless ne 
assume a force existing independently of them, and romphiriy 
opposed to them ;— on which as regards their empirical edtt- 
ence they are dependent. But it asserts nothing forther thia 
such an opposed force, which is merely fdi^ but not cogmsd^ 
by finite beings. AU possible specifications of this force or 
non-ego, which may present themselves ad infimhtm in oar 
consciousness, my system engages to deduce from the sped^ 
ing faculty of the Ego. . . . 

That the finite mind must necessarily assume outside it some* 
thing absolute (a {^tn^son^fti^), and yet must on the other hand 
acknowledge that this something only exists for the mind (is 
a necessary noiimenon): this is the circle which may be in- 
finitely expanded, but from which the finite mind can never 
issue.' Cf. Fichte's Werke^ i. 248, iL 478. 

CHAPTER V. 

P. 121, § 62. F. H. Jacob! {Werke, v. 82) in his Woldimar 
(a romance contained in a series of letters, first published m 
a whole in 1781) writes: *The philosophical understanding 
(*lVrftant) is jealous of everything unique, everything immediately 
certain which makes itself true, without proofs, solely by its 
existence. It persecutes this faith of reason even into our 
inmost consciousness, where it tries to make us distrust the 
feclinj; of our identity and personality.* * What is absolutely 
and intrinsically true,* he adds (v. 122), Ms not got by way of 
reasoning and comparison : both our immediate consciousness 
(9J}iffcn)— 1 am — and our conscience ((5tf»iffen) are the work of a 
secret something in which heart, understanding, and sense 
combine.' * Notions (SSfflriiff), far from embalming the living, 
really turn it into a corpse ' (v. 380). 

Cf. Fichte's words ( Werkcy ii. 255, 9[u0 b«n ®e»iffen afltin ^i««t 
bit 9Baf)rl)cit, &c.). 

P. 122, § 62. The Letters on the doctrine of Spinoza, pub- 
lished in 1785, were re-issued in 1789 with eight supplements. 

*A science/ says Jacobi in his latest utterance (Werke, 
iv. pref. XXX.) * is only a systematic register of cognitions 
mutually referring to one another— the first and last point 
in the series is wanting.' 



CHAPTER IV, § to— CHAPTER V, § 63. 
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P. 123, { 63. Laiande's dictum is referred to by Fries 
[PofiutdreVorlesungeH iiber Stcmkunde, 1813) quoted by Jacobi 
Id his Werke, ii, 55. What Lalande has actually written in the 
preface to his work on astronomy is that the science as he 
understands it has no relation to natural theology — in other 
words, that he is not writing a Bridgewater treatise. 

P 123, ^ 63. Jacobi, Werke, ii. 322. ' For my part, I regard 
the principle of reason as all one with the principleof life.' And 
ii. 343  ' Evidently reason is the true and proper life of our 
nature.' It is in virtue of our inner tendency and instinct towards 
ihe eternal (Widftunaunb Ivifb auftaS enjiflt)i~ofou'' sense for the 
supersensible — that we, human beings, really subsist (iv. 6. 152). 
And this Drgan td ^tintt^mung tti Ucbccfiiiitlii^n is Reason (iii. 
303, &c.). 

The language of Jabobi fluctuates, not merely in words, but 
in the intensity of his intuilionahsni. Thus, e.g. iii. 32 : ' The 
reason man has is no faculty giving the science of the true, but 
only a presage ' (afintung 6(4 SUiiljtfn). ' The belief in a God," he 
says, at one time (iii. zo6) 'is as natural to man as his upright 
position : ' but that belief is, he says elsewhere, only ' an inborn 
devotion (9nta<^t) before an unknown God.' Thus, if we have 
an immediate awareness (SSifftn) of God, this is not knowledge 
or science {aBtffmfi^aft). Such intuition of reason is described 
(ii. 9) as ' the faculty of presupposing the intrinsically (an fi<6) 
true, good, and beautiful, with full confidence in the objective 
validity of the presupposition.' But that object we are let see 
only in feeling (ii. 61). 'Our philosophy, he says (iii. 6) ' starts 
from feeling— of course an objective and pure feeling,' 

P,124,%63. Jacobi ( WVri'*, iv. a, p. 211) : ' Through faith 
(Qtlautt) we know that we have a body.' Such immediate know- 
ledge of our own activity — 'the feeling of ! am, I act' (iii. 411) 
— the sense of 'absolute self-activity' or freedom (of which the 
' possibility cannot be cognised,' because logically a contradic- 
tion) is what Jacobi caUs flnfi^iiuuRg (Intuition). He distinguishes 
a sensuous, and a rational intuition (iii. 59). 

P. 125, % 63. Jacobi expressly disclaims identification of his 
©Imlbf with the faith of Christian doctrine ( Werkc, iv. a, p. 210), 
In defence he quotes from Hume, Inquiry V, and from Reid, 
passages to iUustrate bis usage of the term 'belief'^by the 
distinction between which and faith certain ambiguities arc no 
doubt avoided. 
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P. 129, 1 66. Kant bad said ' Conctpts without itUtdtiem m 
m^pty! It is an eugKcnktion of this half-tnith (the other Uf ' 
u ItUtdHoKt without concfptt art blind) that b the 
OcM itatements of Jacob! (and of Schopenhauer)— a ■ne^^L 
iriiidi the following passage from Schelling (If^^, n. I1S)b 
TcpresentatiTe. 'Concepts (S(grifc)areonly silhouettes of icdlf 
Tbc7 are prrijcctcd by a serviceable faculty, the undcrstani&iA 
which only comes into action when reality is already OK ttl 
■cene, — which only comprehends, conceives, retains what il ifr 
quired a creative (acuity to produce. . . , The mere concep ii 

m. word without meaning. All reality that can attach to ilii 

knt to it merely by the intuition (flnfdHnung) which precedediL 
. . . Nothing is real for ue except what is immediately girta H^ 
without Bay mediation by concepts, without our fecHog d 
hlieT^. But nothing reaches us immediately except thrao^ 
intnitioa.' he adds, honever, ' Inluition is due to the actintjr 
of mind (IfMtiy .* it d«tiuuidc a disengaged sense <fRK( Saw>aBd 
an intellectual organ Cenftiart Droan).' 

P. 134. Cicero: De Natura Deorum, i. i6; ii. 4, UM fW 
auttm omnium natura cemtentit, id verutn esse neceise est ; d. 
Seneca, Epist. cxvii. 6. The principle is common to Stoia 
and Epicureans: it is the maxim of Catholic truth Quadiempff, 
quod ubiqutf quod ab omnibus ereditum est — equivalent to 
Aristotle's 8 «ai7iio«i,rovt'iJt'ai^fHip. — But as Aristotle remwb 
{An. Post. i. 31) tA KuddXav (at nrl nana aSvnrw aiVdaMO^ai. 

Jacobi ; Werke, vi. 14;. ' The general opinion about what is 
true and good must have an authority equal to reason.' 

P. 135, § 72. Cf. Envelop. S ipo: ' That the heart and the 
feeling is not the form by which anything is justified as religions, 
moral, true, and just, and that an appeal to heart and Ming 
either means nothing or means something bad, should hardly 
need enforcing. Can any experience be more trite than ihil 
hearts and feelings are also bad, evil, godless, mean. &c? ATi 
that the heart is the source of such feelings only, is directly said 
in the words : Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, &c. In 
times when the heart and the sentiment are, by scientific 
theology and philosophy, made the criterion of goodness, 
religion, and morality, it is necessary to recall these trivial 
experiences.' 
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145, 5 80. Goethe; the reference is lo Werke, \\. j68 
(notnt unb Jlunjl) : 

SJ»v ®xe%ti teill, mug Hi )ufamm(n rajftn : 
3ii bii Scfibtanfung jtigt ri(& 'lA bet !D!fi(l(T, 
Unb ba« ffltftB nut Initn una S"t^tit fl<&«n. 
Such 'limitation' of aim and work is a frequent lesson in 
WiikeliH Meisfer's iVanderjakn, e.g. i. ch. 4. ' Manysidednesa 
prepares, properly speaking, only the element in which the one- 
sided can net. . . . The best thing is to restrict oneself to a handi- 
work.* And i, ch. 12 : 'To be acquainted with and to exercise 
one thing rightly gives higher training than mere tolerableness 
(halfness) in a hundred sorts of things.' And ii. ch. 1 2 : ' Your 
general training and ail establishments for the purpose are 
fool's farces.' 

P. 147, 5 81 , Cf. Fichte, Werke, ii. 37. ' Yet it is not we who 
analyse : but knowledge analyses itself, and can do so, because 
in all its being it is a/or-jfir(g[it.fi*), &c. 

P. 149, § 81. Plato, the inventor of Dialectic. Sometimes 
(on the authority of Aristotle, as reported hy Dioff. Latr/.\x.^S), 
Zeno of Elea gels this title ; but Hegel refers to such statements 

as Dififf. Latrl. ii. 34 tpirnv ii □Xuruv trpaai^tt roe diaAtxTiiiov 
X<!yo(i, «al m\tato\>frj'<]at t^v (pi\oao<jiiav. 

Protagoras. But it is rather in the dialogue M^no, pp. 81-97, 
that Plato exhibits this view of knowledge. Cf. Phaeiio, 73 E, 
and Pkaedrus, 245. 

Parmenides ; especially see Plat. Partnen. pp. 142, 166 ; cf. 
Hegel, iVerit, xiv. 204. 

With Aristotle dialectic is set in contrast lo apodictic, and 
treated as (in the modern sense) a qua si -indue live process (Ar, 
Top. Lib. viii.) : with the Stoics, dialectic is the name of the 
half- rhetorical logic which they, rather than Aristode, handed 
on to the schoolmen of the Middle Ages. 

P. 150, $ Si. The physical elements are (ire, air, earth, and 
water. Earthquakes, storms, etc., are examples of the 'meteoro- 
logical process.' Cf. Emydop. §5 aSi-aSg. 

P. 152, S 82. Dialectic | cf. Werke, v. 326seqq. 

P. 154, % 83. Mysticism ; cf. Mill's Logic, bk. v, ch. 3, 5 4 : 
'Mysticism is neither more nor less than ascribing objective 
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existence to the subjective cxealions of the mind's own frcoltiai 
to mere ideas of the intellect ; and believing that by watdnns 
and contemplating these ideas of its own making it can leadii 
them what takes place in the world without' Mill thus takes 
it as equivalent to an ontological mythology — probably a or 
use of the term. 

CHAPTER VII. 

P. 156» S 85. The Absolute. The term, in something lib 
its modem usage, is at least as old as Nicolaus Cusanns. God, 
according to him, is the absoiuta ommum guidditas {Afal.^\ 
the esse absoluiumy or ipsum esse in existetUiims (De ludo 6M', 
ii. 161 a), the unmm etbsolutum^ the tns ahsoiuia^ or fossUnBUix 
absoiuta^ or vcUar aisolutus : absoiuta vita^ absduia ratio : o^ 
soiuta essendi forma. On this term and its companion mfudiiis 
he rings perpetual changes. But its distinct employment to 
denote the 'metaphysical God* is much more modem. In 
Kant, eg, the * Unconditioned ' (X>ca Unbebingte) is the meta- 
physical, corresponding to the religious, conception of deity ; and 
the same is the case with Fichte, who however often makes use 
of the adjective ' absolute.* It is with Schelling that the term is 
naturalised in philosophy : it already appears in his works of 
1793 '^i^d 1795 * ^"^ ^^<^"^ him apparently it finds its way into 
Fichtc's Darstellung der Wissenschaftslehre of 1801 {IVerkej'ii 
13) * The absolute is neither knowing nor being ; nor is it iden- 
tity, nor is it indifference of the two ; but it is throughout merely 
and solely the absolute.' 

The term comes into English philosophical language through 
Coleridge and later borrowers from the German. See Ferrier's 
Institutes of Mctaphystc^ Prop, xx, and Mill's Examination of 
Hamilton^ chap. iv. 

P. 158, § 86. Cf. Schelling, iii. 372 : 1 = 1 expresses the 
identity between the * I,* in so far as it is the producing, and 
the M * as the produced ; the original synthetical and yet iden- 
tical proposition : the cogiio=sum of Schelling. 

P. 159. Definition of God as Ens reaiisstmum^ e g. Meier's 
Baumgarten's MetafihysiCy § 605. 

Jacobi, IVerkcj iv. 6, thus describes Spinoza's God. 

As to the beginning cf. Fichte, Werke^ ii. 14 (speaking of 
' absolute knowing ') : It is not a knowing of something, nor is 
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it a knowing of nothing (so that it would be a knowing of some- 
what, but this somewhat be nothing) : it is not even a kaowing 
of itself, for it is no knowledge at all of;— nor is it a knowing 
(qtiantitatively and in relation), but it is (the) knowing (abso- 
lutely qualitatively). It is do act, no event, or that somewhat 
is in knowing ; but it is just the knowing, in which alone ail 
acts and all events, which are there set down, can be set 

Histoiy of Philosophy ; cf. Hegel, Werke, i. 165. ' If the Ab- 
solute, like its phenomenon Reason, be (as it is) eternally one 
and the same, then each reason, which has turned itself upun 
and cognised itself, has produced a true philosophy and solved 
the problem which, like its solution, is at all times the same. 
The reason, which cognises itself, has in philosophy to do only 
vnth itself ; hence in itself too lies its whole work and its 
activity; and as regards the inward essence of philosophy 
there are neither predecessors nor successors. 

'Just as little, as of constant improvements, can there be talk 
of " peculiar views " of philosophy. . . . The true peculiarity of 
a philosophy is the iateresting individuality, in which reason has 
organised itself a form from the materials of a particular age ; 
in it the particular speculative reason finds spirit of its spirit, 
flesh of its flesh ; it beholds itself in it as one and the same, as 
another living being. Each philosophy is perfect in itself, and 
possesses totality, like a work of genuine art. As little as the 
works of Apellcs and Sophocles, if Raphael and Shakespeare 
had known them, could have seemed to them mere preliminary 
exercises for themselves — but as cognate spiritual powers ; — so 
little can reason in its own earlier formations perceive only useful 
preparatory exercises." Cf. Schelling, iv. 401. 

P. 160, i 86. Parmenides (ap. Siraplic. Phys.): of the two 
ways of investigation the first is that it is, and that not-to-be 

)) flit- iran tart t< gal in oiii lari fit) «[hu. 

P. 161, 4 87. The Buddhists. Cf. Hegel, IVerie, xi. 387. 
Modem histories of Buddhism insist upon the purely ethico-re- 
ligious character of the teaching. Writers like von Hnrtmann 
(ReligionsphilosBphie, p. jaojon the contrary hold that Buddhism 
carried out the esoteric theory of Brahmanism to the consequence 
■bat the abstract one is nothing. According to Vassilief, le 
Bouddisme, p. 318 segq., one of the Buddhist metaphysical 
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schools, the Madhyamikas, foonded by NAgftidjima 400 yens 
after Buddha, taught that All is Vmd. — Such met^hysics iwe 
probably reactions of the underlying Bxahmanist idea. 

But geneially Buddhism (as was not unnatural 60 ]fean agi^ 
is hardly taken here in its characteristic historical features. 

P. 167, §88. Aristotle, /'>irf. L 8 (191 a. 86) :< Those philo- 
sophers who first sought the truth and the real substance of 
things got on a £sdse track, like inexperienced travellers iHw &i 
to discover the way, and declared that nothing can either come 
into being or ^saqppear, because it is necessary that what cooiei 
into being should conie into beii^ either from what is or firom 
what is not, and that it is from both of these impossible : for 
what is does not become (it already is), and nothing would 
become from what is not.' 

($) is an addition of ed. 3 (1850) ; ct Werke^ xviL 181. 

P. 168, § 88. The view of Heraditus here taken is founded 
on the interpretation given by Plato (in the Tkeaeietus, ill ; 
Cratyluss 401) and by Aristotle, of a fundamental doctrine of 
the Ephesian— which however is expressed in the fragments 
by the name of the everliving fire. The other phrase (Ar. Md* 
i. 4) is used by Aristotle to describe the position, not of Hera- 
ditus, but of Leucippus and Democritus. Cf. Plutarch, adrc. 
Colotem^ 4. 2 Aiy^oicpiTOff diopi{€Tai fiij fioXXor ro dip $ ro liJi^if 
ttvai ; cf. Simplic. in Ar. PAjfs, fol. 7. 

P. 169, § S9. T^afrt>n : Determinate being. Cf. Schelling, i. 
209. Being (3rt)n) expresses the absolute, Determinate being 
(T'afrpn) a conditional, 'positing*: Actuality, one conditioned in 
a definite sort by a definite condition. The single phenomenon 
in the whole system of the world has actuality ; the world of 
phenomena in general has iDafepn ; but the absolutdy-posited, 
the Ego, is, I am is all the Ego can say of itself.' 

P. 171, § 91. Being-by-sdf : amfi(6;frt?n. 

Spinoza, Epist, 50, figura non aliud quam deierrninatio d 
determinaiio negatio est, 

P. 172, § 92. ©ren^e (limit or boundary), and Sc^ranfe (barrier 
or check) are distinguished in IVerke, iii. 128-139 (see Stirling's 
Secret of Hegel ^ i* 377 seqq.). C£ Kant's remark, Krit. d, r. 
Vcrnun/ty p. 795, that Hume only einfd^r&n!t our intellect, 0^ 
i^n )u b<^ren)en. 

P. 173, § 92. Plato, Timaeusy c 35 (formation of the world- 
soul) : ' From the individual and ever-identical essence (owrui) 
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and the divisible which la corporeal, he compounded a third 
iaiennediaie species of essence . . . And taking these, being 
Uiree, he compounded Ihem all into one fonn ilbia\, adjusting 
perforce the unmixable natuTc of the other and the same, and 
mingling them aJI with the essence, and making of three one 
agsin, he again distributed this total into as many portions as 
were fitting, but each of them mingled out of the same and the 
other and the essence.' 

P. 175, % 94. Philosophy. Cf. Schelling, IVerke, n. 377. ' A 
TBiious experience has taught me thai for most men the greatest 
obstacle to the understanding and vital apprehension of phllo- 
■opfay is their invincible opinion that its object is to be sought 
at an infinite distance. The consequence is, that while they 
sfaoold fix their eye on what is present (taS fflfgfntuStiiflt), every 
effort of their mind is called out to get hold of an object which 
is not in question through the whole inquiry.' . . . ' The aim of 
the sublimest science can only be to show the actuality,— in the 
strictest sense the actuality, the presence, the vital existence 
(Dafcnn) — of a God in the whole of things and in each one. , . . 
Here we deal no longer with an extra-natural or supernatural 
thing, but with the immediately near, the alone-actual to which 
we ourselves also belong, and in which we are.' 

P. 17', h 95- Plato's Pkiltbut, ch. xii-xxiii fpp. 23-38) : ef. 
Werkf, xiv. 214 seqq. : 'The absolute is therefore what in one 
unity is finite and infinite.' 

P. 178. Idealism of Philosophy : cf. Schelling, iL 67. 'Every 
philosophy therefore is and remains Idealism ; and it is only 
under itself that it embraces realism and idealism; only that 
the former Idealism should not be confused with the latter, 
which is of a merely relative kind.' 

Hegel, Werki, ill. 163. 'The proposition that the finite Is 
"ideal " constitutes Idealism. In nothing else consists the Ideal- 
ism of philosophy than in recognising that the finite has no 
genuine being. . . , The contrast of idealistic and realistic 
philosophy is therefore of no importance. A philosophy that 
attributed to finite existences as such a genuine ultimate absolute 
being would not deserve the name philosophy. . . , By "Idea!" 
is meant existing as a representation in consciousness: what- 
ever is in 3 mental concept, idea or imagination is " ideal " : 
" ideal " is just another word for " in imagination," — something 
not merely distinct from the real, but essentially not reaL The 
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mind indeed is the great idealist : in the sensation, lepttie a te * 
tion, thought of the mind the fact has not what is caDednrf 
existence; in the simplicity of the Ego such external being ii 
only suppressed, existing for me^ and *' ideally " in me. Tin 
subjective idealism refers <m\y to the representational fonoi bf 
which an import is mine.' 

P. 180, § 96. The distinction of nature and mind as real and 
ideal is especially Schelling's : See e,g', his Einleiiw^^k^vL 
273. ' If it is the problem of Transcendental Philosopliy to 
subordinate the real to the ideal, it is on the contrary the probkm 
of the philosophy of nature to explain the ideal from the reiL' 

P. 183, § 98. Newton : see Scholium at the end of the Prhh 
cipioj and cf. Optics^ iii. qu. 28. 

Modem Atomism, besides the conception of particles or 
molecules, has that of mathematical centres of force. 

Kant, IVerke^ v. 379 (ed. Rosenk.). * The general principle of 
the dynamic of material nature is that all reality in the objects of 
the external senses must be regarded as moving force: whereby 
accordingly so-called solid or absolute impenetrability is banished 
from natural science as a meaningless concept, and repellent 
force put in its stead ; whereas true and immediate attraction 
is defended against all the subtleties of a self-misconceiving 
mctaphysic and declared to be a fundamental force necessary 
for the very possibility of the concept of matter.' 

P. 184, §98. Abraham GotthelfKastner(i7i9-i8oo), professor 
forty-four years at Gottingen, enjoyed in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century a considerable repute, both in literature 
and in mathematical science. Some of his epigrams are still 
quoted. 

P. 190, § 102. The two 'moments' of number Unity and 
Sum (^nga^O may be compared with the Greek distinction 
between one and dptBfxAs (cf. Arist. PAys, iv. 12 tXaxiarog ipiBit^ 
ff dvas). According to Rosenkranz (Leben Hegels) the classifica- 
tion of arithmetical operations often engaged Hegel's research. 
Note the relation in Greek between XoyticcSy and Xoyurnxdr. (X 
Kant's view of the ' synthesis ' in arithmetic. 

P. 193, § 103. Intensive magnitude. Cf. Kant, Kritik der 
reinen Vernunfty p. 207, on Anticipation of Perception {^^ 
nr^mung), and p. 414, in application to the question of the soul's 
persistence. 

P. 195, § 104. Not Aristotle, but rather Simplicius on the 




J*kysics of AriBlotle, fol. 306 ; giving Zeno's argumenl against 
ihe alleged composition of the line from a series of points. What 
you can say of one supposed small real unit, you can say of a 
smaller, and so on oi^ infinitum. (Cf. Ilumet's Early Greek 
Fkiloiofihy, p. 339.) 

P. 196, Ij 104. The distinction between imagination and 
intellect made by Spinoia in Ep. xii. (olim xxix.) in Opp. ed. 
Land vol. ii. 40 segg. is analogous to that already noted (p. 403) 
between ratio and intclligeittia. and is connected, as by Boethius, 
with the distinction which Plato, Timaeus, 37, draws between 
etetnity (aXim) and time. 

The inlinite {Eth. i. prop. S.Schol. i) is the ' absolute affirma- 
tion of a certain nature's existence,' as opposed to (inltude 
which is really ex parte negatio. ' The problem has always been 
held extremely difficuh, if not inextricable, because people did 
not distinguish between what is concluded to be infinite by its 
own nature and the force of its definition, and what has no ends, 
not in virtue of its essence, but in virtue of its cause. It was 
difficult also because they did not distinguish between what is 
called infinite because it has no ends, and that whose parts 
(though we may have a maximum and minimum of it) we 
cannot equate or explicate by any number. Lastly because they 
did not distinguish between what we can only understand 
{inteiligere), but not imagine, and what we can also imagine.' 

To illustrate his meaning, Spinoza calls attention to the 
distinction of substance from mode, of eternity from duration. 
We can ' explicate ' the existence only of modes by duration ; 
that of substance ' by eternity, j. e. by an infinite fruition of 
existence or being' {per aeternilatem, hoc esi,irjjinititm existendi, 
sive, invita laltnitate, essendi fniitionem). The attempt there- 
fore to show that extended suiistaitce is composed of parts is 
an illusion, — which arises because we look at quantity 'ab- 
stractly or superficially, as we have il 
of the senses.' So looking at it, 
quantity will be found divisible, fini 

manifold. IJut if we look at it as it really is, — as a Substance 
— as it is in the intellect alone— (which is a work of diflicitity), 
it will be found infinite, indivisible, and unique. ' It is only 
therefore when we abstraa duration and quantity from sub- 
stance, that we use time to determine duration and measure 
to determine quantity, so as to be able to imagine them. 
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Etenutf utd substance, on the other hand, are no objects i^ 
hnagmalioii but only of intellect ; and to try to exp!ica.le &an 
by Mch DOdons as measure, time, and number — which are od!} 
inodM of thinking or rather of imagining — is no belter llus 
to &11 into imaginative raving.' 'Nor will even the modes of 
SubMaace ever be rightly understood, sbouid they be era- 
founded with this sort of entia rationis' (i.e. modi (cgitanS 
■gbaerving the easier retention, explication and iiruiginatm 
of thing! umderstood) 'or aids to imagination. For when we do 
■0^ wc Mparate them from substance, and from the mode in 
which they flow from eternity, without which they cannot Im 
p g ^ t cfl y understood.' (Cf- Heget's IVerie, i. 63.) 

The verses from Albr. von Hallcr come from his poem OB 
Etonity (I7j6). Hegel seems to quote Irom an edition bcTotc 
1776, when (he fourth line wa^ added in the staoza as il ibm 
finally Mood:— 

34 Iwuft vnflfbtnn 3al)Ini 

®t66ijt aUiliic-iiftt aiu: 

3* »(!)( 3»it onf 3«t nnb Bttt onf SJclfm Jin, 

Unb tocnn i^ <tuf btt WlarS) bte tnbli^ni nun bin, 

nnb Don btT fii[<^ttrli<^tn ^ofac 

Slit €^toinb(In nitbn nad) bit ft^, 

3fl allt Oladit kn 3afil. utnntM nit tanftnb StOa, 

9tp(t) niftt tin X^tit von bit. 

34 tilflt Rt. unb bu licgft gan) cot mU. 
Kant, Krilik d. r. Vemun/l, p. 64 1 . ' Even Eternity, howevB 
eerily sublime may be its description by Haller,' &c. 

P. 197, J 104. Pythagoras in order of lime probably comes 
between Anaximenes (of Ionia) and Xenophanes {of Elea). But 
the mathematical and metaphysical doctrines attributed to the 
Pythagorean are known to us only in the form in which tbey 
are represented in Plato and Aristotle, i. e. in a later stage of 
development. The Plaionists (cf.Arist. Met. i. 6 ; xi. i.ia; ni. 
I. 7 ; cf. Plat. Rep. p. 510) treated mathematical fact as mid-way 
between 'sen^bles' and 'ideas'; and Aristotle himself places 
mathematics as a science between physical and metaphysical 
(theological) philosophy. 

The tradition (referred to p. 198) about Pythagoras is given 
by lamblichus, Vita Pyth.^W^ seqq.: it forms part of the later 
Neo- Pythagorean legend, which entered literatuic in the fit* 
' IS of the Christian era. 
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P, 201, (j 107. Hebrew hymns : e. g. Psalms Ixxiv. and civ. ; 
Proverbs viii. and Job xxxviii. Vclus verbum est, sa.y& Leibnii 
(ed. Erdmann, p. 163), Dcum omnia poniUre, mensura, numero, 
fecUse. 

P. 202, % 108. The antinomy of measure. These logical 
piuiles are the so-called fallacy of Sorites (a different thing from 
the chain 'Syllogism of the logic-books) ; cf. Cic, Acnd. ii. 38, 29 ; 
Di Divin. ii. 4 — and the t^XcucpcSt; cf. Horace, Epist. ii. 1-45. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

P. 211, % 1 13. Self-relation— (f!*) aiif ji* bqi(t)(n. 

P. 213, § 1 1 5. The ' laws of thought ' is the magniloquent 
title given in the Formal Logic since Kant's day to the prin- 
dpies or maxims {principia, ^ninCfiftf) which Kant himself de- 
stnibed as 'general and formal criteria of truth.' They include 
the so-called principle of contradiction, with its developments, 
the principle of identity and excluded middle : to which, with 
a desire for completeness, eclectic logicians have added the 
Leibnitian principle of the reason. Hegel has probably an eye 
to Kntg and Fries in some of his remarks. The three laws 
may be compared and contrasted with the three principles, 
— homogeneity, specification, and continuity of forms, in Kant's 
Kritik d. r. Vcrn.p. 686. 

P. 217, 5 117. Leibnii, Nouveaux Essais, Liv. ii. ch. 37, J 3 
(ed. Erdmann, p, 273 : cf. fourth Letter to Clarke). // n'y a 
point deux individiis indiscernabUs. Un genlilkomme ^esprit 
dt mes amis, en parlant avic moi en presence de Madame 
FEleclrice dam h jardin de Herrenhausen crut qu'il trouverait 
bien deux feuilhs entih-ement sembiables. Madame PEleclriee 
Fen dijiix, et il courut longtems en -vain pour en ckercker. 

The principle of individuation or indiscemibility is : ' If two 
individuals were perfectly alike and equal and, in a word, indis- 
tinguishable by themselves, there would be no principle of indivi- 
duation : ( Leibniz, ed. Erdm. p. 277) Poser deux choses indis- 
cernables ettposerla mime chose sous deux noms (p. 756). Prin- 
dpium individuationis idem est quod absolutae specijicalionis 
guA res ita sit determinata, ut ad aliis ommbus dislingui possit. 

P.22I, S 119- Polarity. Schelling, ii. 489. 'The law of 
Polarity is a universal law of nature' ; cf. ii. 459 : ' It is a first 
principle of a philosophic theory of nature to have a view (in 
VOL. u. £ e 
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the whole of nature) on polarity and dualism.' But he adds 
(476), ' It is time to define more accurately the concept o( 
polarity." So Oken, Naturphilosophie : § 76 : 'A force consist- 
ing of two principles is called Polarity.' § 77 ; ' Polarity is tte^ 
first force which makes its appearance in the world.' §81: 'The] 
original movement Is a result of (he original polarity.' 1 

P. 223, % 1 19. Cf. Fichle, ii. 53. ' To everything but this thSj 
logically trained thinker can rise. He is on his guard ag^oit' 
contradiction- But, in that case, how about the possibility tf^ 
the maxim of his own logic that we can think no contradid 
lion ? In some way he must have got hold of contradiction 
and thought it, or he could make no communications about it. 
Had such people only once regularly asked themselves how they 
came 10 think the merely possible or contingent (the not-neces; 
sary), and how they actually do so ! Evidently they here 
through a not-being, not-thinking, &c, into the utterly 
mediated, self- initiating, free,— into beenl non-being, — in si 
the above contradiction, as it was laid down. With consistent 
thinkers the result of this incapacity is nothing but the utter 
abolition of freedom, — the most absolute fatalism and Spinotism.* 

P.227, 4iai. Leibnii (ed. Erdmann, p. 515!. 'Theprindpie 
of la riiison Merminante is that nothing ever occurs without 
there being a cause for it, or at least a determinant 
something which may serve to render a reason it friori whyi 
that is existent rather than in any other way. This great 
principle holds good in all events.' Cf. p. 707. 'The principle 
of ' suflicicnl reason ' is that in virtue of which we consider 
that no fact could be found true or consistent, do enuncialioo 
truthful, without there being a sufficient reason why it is so 
Mid not otherwise. . . . When a truth is necessary, we can Itnd 
the reason of it by analysis, resolving it into simpler ideas and 
truths, until we come to primitive ideas. . . . But the sufRcient 
reason ot^ht also to be found in contingent truths or truths of 
fnct, ('.<. in the series of things spread through the universe of 
cnMlures, or the resolution into particular reasons might go 
into a limitless detail : . . . and as all this detail embraces onlf 
other aniecedcni, or more detailed contingencies, 
fufficicnt or final (Vermin) reason must be outside the $u< 
■inn or series of this detail of contingencies, howe\'er infinite 
might be. And it is thus that the final reason of things 
bo in a ' Qcccsuiy substance^' in which the detail of the cfaan) 
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exists only eminenter, as in Ihe source, — and it is what we call 
God.' {Monadology^ §^ 32-38.) 

Hence the supremacy of final causes. Thus Opp. ed. Erd- 
mann, p. 678 : Itajit ui ifficientes causae fatdeant ajinalibus, 
el spiritualia sini natura priora matfrialibus. Accordingly he 
urges, p, 155, that final cause has not merely a moral and 
Teligious value in ethics and theology, but is useful even in 
physics for the detection of deep-laid truths. Cf. p. 106 : 
CesI saaclifier la Phihsophie que de /aire couler sei ruisseaux 
lie la /entaine des attributs de Dieu. Bien loin d'exclure Us 
cauiesfinales et la consid/ra/ion eCun itre agissant avec sagesse, 
e'est de li gu'il/aut tout diduire en Phyiiqne. Cf. also Prin- 
cipes d« la Nature (Leibn. ed. Erdm. p. 716) : ' It is surprising 
that by the sole consideration of eflicient causes or of tnatter, 
we could not render a reason for those laws of movement dis- 
covered in our time. II yfaul recourir aux causes finales.' 

P. 228, 4 131 Socrates. The antitheses between Socrates and 
the Sophists belongs in the main to the Platonic dialogues, — not 
to the historical Socrates. It is the literary form in which the 
philosophy of Plato works out its development through Ihe 
criticism of contemporary opinions and doctrines. And even in 
Plato's writings the antagonism is very unlike what later inter- 
pretations have made out of it. 

P. 231, 5 124. Thing by itself (thing in itselO the Eina=«"^f'4- 

P.235,§136. Cf.£"iio''^/.5 334{I*'^*c,viii. i.p.411). 'In 
empirical chemistry the chief object is the particularity of the 
matters and products, which are grouped by superficial abstract 
features which make impossible any system ia the special detail. 
In these lists, metals, oxygen, hydrogen, &c. — metalloids, sulphur, 
phosphorus appear side by side as simple chemical bodies on 
the same level. The great physical variety of these bodies 
must of itself create a prepossession against such coordina- 
tion ; and their diemical origin, the process from which 
they issue, is clearly no less various. Rut in an equally chaotic 
way, more abstract and more real processes are put on the same 
leveL If all this is to get scientific form, every product ought to 
be determined according to the grade of the concrete and com- 
pletely developed process from which it essentially issues, and 
which gives it its peculiar significance ; and for that purpose it 
is not less essential to distinguish grades in abstraciness or 
reality of the process. AnimaJ and vegetable substances in any 
E e 2 
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CMC bdong to a qaile otber order : so little can tbeir nsMitl 
imdentood from the chemical process, that ibey an idv 
de it royed la it, and only the way of their death is appidxBdai 
ThCM nbatiitcijs, however, ought above all to serve to comiM- 
acttbe meU] Ilv^ic predominant in chemistry as in phyncs,— the 
IdMiorntbL-i M ild fa.ndes of the »»ii/j^ni^t7i7f ^flia/Vtraimdei 
aO drcnautnnces, as well as the categories of the compoatim 
Uid tbe ettisisUnct of bodies from such matters. We ice it 
gmenlly admitted that chemical matters lose in combinukn 
the pnpttUe! which they show in separation ; and yet we find 
ttie ide« pn\ ailing that they are the same things wilkMa the 
pnqwitiei a»^ x'm-j are -arith them,— so that as things with these 
ptDpeides tb'j\ ^re not results of the process.'-— Ct Wrrki,n. 
a. 373 : 'Ait licics not consist of oxygeo and nitrogen : biittbese 
are the fatms under which air is put,' cf. ib. 403. 

P.S41,fi3i. FJctUrt SmmnMrn uStridu app— red in i»w. 

P. 247, S 136- Henler's CM/.- GupHkk* Mtr Sfinuit 
Syttftn, 1787, snded. iSoo. 'God is, in the highest and nsiqiK 
sense of the word, Force, ('. e. the primal force of all forces, the 
soul of all souls ' (p. 63), 'All that we call matter, therefore, 
is moie or less animate : it is a realm of efficient forces. One 
force predominates: otherwise there were no one, no whole' 
(p. 307). 'The supreme being (iCafnin) could give its cieatoits 
nothing higher than being. {Tkeopkron.) But, my frietid, 
being and being, however simple in the concept, are in their 
estate very different ; and what do you suppose, Philolaus, 
marks its grades and differences ? (Phii.) Nothing but for<xs. 
In Godhlmself we found no higher conception; but all his fonts 
were only one. The supreme force could not be other than su- 
preme goodness and wisdom, ever-Uving, ever-active. {Tkeopk) 
Now you yourself see, Philolaus, that the supreme, or rather the 
All (for God 15 not a supreme unit in a scale of beings like him- 
self^, could not reveal himself otherwise than in the univeise 
asactive. In him nothing could slumber, and what he expressed 
was himself. He is before everything, and everything subsists 
in him ; the whole world an expression, an appearance ofbii 
ever-living, ever-acting forces' (p. 300). 

' It was the mistake of Spinoia,' says Herder, ' to be unduly 
influenced by the Cartesian phraseology. Had he chosen the 
conception of force and effect, everything would have gone 
easier, and his system become much more distinct and cohemii. 
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' Had he developed the conception of power, and the con- 
ccplion of matter, he must in conformity with his system, neces- 
sarily have come to the conception of forces, which work as 
well in matter as in organs of thinking ; he would in that case 
have regarded power and thought as forces,/, a as one.' (Cf H. 
Spencer, ' Force, the Ultimate of Ultimates,' First Princ. p. 169.) 

According to Rosenlcrani {Leben Hegeh, p. 223) there exists 
in manuscript a criticism by Hegel on the second edition of 
Herder's God, Herder's Dialogue belongs to the controversy 
aroused by Jacobi'^ letters on Spinoza. 

P. 250, % 136. Newton. Leibniz charges him with the view 
that ' God needs from time to time remonter la monire, other- 
wise it would cease going: 'that his machine requires to be 
cleaned td/crasscr) by extraordinary aid ' (ed. Erdm. p. 746). 

P. 252, § 140. The verses quoted occur in Goethe's St-Wie, 
ii, 376, under the heading aUtiliiifla. Originally the first four 
lines appeared in nailer's poem Die MeRschlickca Tugeiulen, 

Sna 3nnr( btt 91atur ttingt ttln ctfifiajfnir ®(ifl : 
3u gliiifliifi, axnn fit nni^ Cit duirt Si^alt icdfl '. 
(To nature's heart there peactrates no mere created mini! ; 
Too happy if she bnt display the outside of her lind.) 
:el — reading iwiSt for iwiji — takes the second line as 
Too happy, if he caa but linow the ontaide of her rind,] 
Goethe's attack upon a vulgar misuse of the lines belong to 
his dispute with the scientists. His verses appeared in 1810 
as Heiteres Reimstuck at the end of Heft ^sur AIorphologie,—oi 
which the closing section is ^aiilXeA FreuruilkAfr Zuru/(iyerte, 
xxvii. 161), as follows : — 

„3nfl 3iin» b« Olatiir," 
D lu Sfeiliiitr !— 
.Sltingl t(ia (rfdjuffntr ®cift." 



t 



„eHii(Ifttifl I twm fit nur 
!Di( augtt €(6ak ■stiiyi." 
HJafl ^6r' i4 f'ttuM 3at« tpitbttVl'M, 
34 Ruftt brauf. aht Mrftcftlcn: 
^a%t ntlr lauftnb tauFtnbmalc 
lllli« i^irbt fit reid)Ii(^ uitb gttn ; 
EHalnr ^t iHbct Jtim 
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|Tbe bat seven lines may be thus panphrascd in con- 

I iwwi of coone but to mjselr— u liogi within my am 

That Mae old waiuiog o'er and o'er again fat tiMj ytan. 

And Am n thoouDd tboaumd timet I anifrcr in nj mind: — 

Wtk (Udaoise nod iuigni<]ging hud loetea natme from bet iIok: 

She keqw not back the core, 

Ne> aqantcs ihc riod, 

Btf all in aacb both lind and core hai evennort comluned.] 

P. 254, ^ 140. Plato and Aristotle: cf. Plato, Fhaedna, 
147 A (#W»« ya;) ■(« ditov x°P°^ iffranii) ; Timaeus, 39 E j and 
Aiutode, Uetapk. \. 2. 31. 

P. SSe, t 140. Goethe : SSmmil. tVerie, iii. 303 [Maximi 
mmd S^lKtianen). @<e«i gtogt 9)cijugf tinrt Stnbirn gidt M En 
Sttttongmiflrf nil hit Slttt. C£ SchlUer to Goethe, 3 Jnfy, 17961 
' How vividly I have felt on this occasion . . . that against soipas- 
ung merit nothing but Love gives liberty (ba{i tt b«n SBcitnffitai 
gtgtaubn (tint Snit)cit gitbt al< bit iwit). 

' Pragmatic.' Hiis word, denoting a meddlesome busybodyia 
older English and sometimes made a vague tenn of abuse, bas 
been in the present century used in English as it is bee 
employed in German. 

According to Polybius, iz. i. 3, the wpayfumiAt rpimt r^ 
lanplat is that which has a directly utilitarian aim. So Kan^ 
FouttdaHoH 0/ Mett^K of Etkic (Werkt, viii. 41, note): 'A 
history is pr^matically composed when it renders prudent, it. 
instructs the world how it may secure its advantage better or ai 
least as well as the ages preceding.' Schelling {v. 30E) quote! 
in illustration of pragmatic history-writing the words of Faust 
to Wagner (Goethe, xi. 36) : 

fSiu '\\t b<n @ti0 bn Briton ^igt, 
X>a< ifl in ®nutb bn ^ttnii rignre (Srifl, 
3n bna bit Stittn M hftiitetln. 
Cf. also Hegel, Werit, ix. 8. 'A second kind of reflectioual 
history is the pr^matic. When we have to do with the put 
and are engaged with a distant world, the mind sees rising iMlIx* 
it a present, which it has from its own action as a reward for JB 
trouble. The events are di&rent ; but tbeit central and du- 
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versa! fact, their structural plan is identical. This abolishes the 
past and makes the event present. Pragmatic reflections, how- 
ever abstract they be, are thus in reality the present, and vivify 
the tales of the past with the life of to-day.— Here ti>o a word 
should specially be given to the moralising and the moral 
instructions to be gained through history, — for which it was 
often studied. . . . Rulers, statesmen, nations, are especially 
bidden learn from the experience of history. But what experi- 
ence and history leach is that nations and governments never 
have learned anything from history, or acted upon teaching 
which could have been drawn from iL' 

Cf. Froude : Divorce of Catherine, p. 3, ' The student (of 
history) looksforan explanation (of political conduct) in elements 
which he thinks he understands— in pride, ambition, fear, avarice, 
jealousy, or sensuality.' 

P. 257, S 141. Cf. Goethe, xxiii, 298. ' What is the outside of 
«n organic nature but the ever-varied phenomenon of the inside } 
This outside, this surface is so exactly adapted to a varied, com- 
plex, delicate, inward structure that it thus itself becomes an 
inside : both aspects, the outside and the inside, standing in 
most direct correlation alike in the quietest existence and in the 
most violent movement.' 

P. 260, % 143. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vemunft, and ed. 
p. 366. 

P. 269.4147. Cf-Schelling, W^r*c,v.29o(cf.iii.6o3). 'There 
are three periods of history, that of nature, of destiny, ajid of 
providence. These three ideas express the same identity, but 
in a different way. Destiny too is providence, but recognised in 
the real, as providence, is also destiny, but beheld (dn9<{$aul) 
in the ideal.' 

P. 276,§ 151. On the relation between Spinoza and Leibniz 
cf. Hegel, Werke, iv. 187-193. It would be a mistake, however, 
to represent Leibniz as mainly engaged in a work of conscious 
antagonism to Spinoza. 

P. 277, if 153. Jacobi.— Jacobi (like Schopenhauer) insists 
Specially on the distinction between grounds ltSriinbt)^which 
are formal, logical, and verbal, and causes (tltfii^dt) — which 
carry us into reality and life and nature. To transform the 
mere Betautt into the (ame we must (he says) pass from 
lo^c and the analytical understanding to experience and the 
inner life. Instead of the timelessaess or simultaneity which 
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= the logical relation of gmund and cocseqin 
' wiie and effcci inlroduces the element of til 
 ;:iring reality (Jacobi, Wrrk£,v\. ^^i). ThecoiK 
: ..-I- -meaningless as a mere category of absBaO 
t;ii;^ity asafactor in experience, (in (Sr^btiingAcgEii, 
ilr.itcly given to us in the consciousness of oar i 
iCQbi, ll'erii, iv. 145-158)- Cf. Kant, KHUk iir 
rwbuM Vtm. p. 116. 

P. 283, i 15S. The Amer inlelUciuatis Dei (Spinoia. Eli. 
W. ja) t> described as a coasequence of ihc third grade of cogoi- 
ligil, ns. tte scisniia inluiliva which ' pioceeds from an ade- 
qute idea cf the formal essence of certain attributca of Cod [□ 
the adequate cognition of the essence of things (ii. 40, Scho). 1). 
Fiamh aiu<^s \\. 57), the highest possible mquiesctfttia maita, 
IB which the mind contemplates all things mb specie attemilllta 
(v* 99)1 kiKMvc jj^^J" £e be in God ^"^ aflfffl jj^^j^ jj^ j^j t^j^g^ 
in tbdr diviiM enenoe. Bat tbk intdlecttul Ion of mM 
towards God is part of tbe infinite love wheicnith God 1or9 
himself (v. 36} 'From these things we clearly imdentand in 
what our salvation or blessedness or liberty consists : to wit, in 
the constant and eternal love towards God, or in the love tk 
God towards men ' (Schol. to v. 36}. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Page 289, % 161. Evolution and development in the siricta 
sense in which these terms were origioalty used in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries imply a theory of prefonnaiiOT, 
accordii^ to which the growth of an organic being is simply 
a process of enlarging and filling out a miniature otganion, 
actual hut invisible, because loo inconspicuous. Such was the 
doctrine adopted by Leibniz {Coruidh-aiiom sur U priitdpt 
de vies Systhm nouvtau de la Nature; &c.). According to 
it development is no real generation of new pans, but only an 
augmeoiation into bulk and visibility of parts already ontliaed. 
This doctrine of piefonnation [as opposed to epigenesis) h 
carried out by Charles Bonnet, who in his Cotuidfratient Off 
Its corps organises (1763) propounds the fiirther hypothesis 
that the 'germs' from which living beings proceed contwai 
enclosed one within another, the getnis of all creatures yet U 
be. This is the hypothesis of ' EmMlerHcni.' 'The system 
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which regards generations as mere educts ' says Kant {Krilii: 
dtr Urtheilskraft^ % 80; Wtrke, iv. 318) 'is called that of 
individual preformation or the evolution theory : the system 
which regards them as products is called Epigenesis,— which 
might also be called the theory of generi( preformation, con- 
sidering that the productive powers of the generants follow 
the inherent tendencies belonging to the family char 
and that the specific form is therefore a ' virtual' prefer 
In this way the opposing theory of individual prefon 
might be better called the involution theory, or theory of 
Binftftaitfluiia {Emioitrmfnl). Cf. Leibnii (IVerie, Erdmann, 
715). 'As animals generally are not entirely bom at conception 
or generation, no more do they entirely perish at what we 
call dealh ; for it is reasonable that what does not commence 
naturally, does not finish either in the order of nature. Thus 
quitting iheir mask or their rags, they only return to a 
subtler theatre, where however they can be as sensible and 
well regulated as in the greater. .  . Thus not only liie souls, 
but even the animals are neither gererable nor perishable : they 
arc only developed, enveloped, re-clothed, unclothed, — trans- 
formed. The souls never altogether quit their body, and do not 
pass from one body into another body which is entirely new to 
them. There is therefore no metempsychosis, but there is 
metamorphosis. The animals change, lake and quit only parts: 
which takes place little by little and by small imperceptible 
parcels, but continually, in nutrition: and takes place suddenly, 
notably but rarely, at conception, or at death, which make them 
gain or lose much all at once.' 

The theory of £m6alUnie»/ ox En-ueloppentent, according to 
Bonnet {Considerations, &c. ch. 1) is that 'the germs of all the 
oi^anised bodies of one species were inclosed (renfennh) one in 
another, and have been develojcd successively.' So according 
to Haller {Physiology, Tome vii. h'i)'\l is evident that in plants 
the mother-plant contains the germs of several generations 1 and 
there is therefore no inherent improbability In the view that 
lous les enjans, excepti un, fussent renftrmds dans Fovaire de 
la firemiire Ftile d'Eve.' Cf. Weismann's Continuity of the 
Germ-plasma. Yet Bonnet {Contemplation de la Nature, part 
vii, cb. 9, note z), says, ' The germs are not enclosed like boxes 
or cases one in another, but a germ forms part of another germ, 
H  grain forms part of the plant in which it is developed.' 
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P. SM, S 1 6j, Rousseau, Control Social, liv. ii. ch. 3. 

P. flM,il^5- The 'adequate' idea is a sub-species of tbe 
VVher an idea does not merely distinguish a thing 
n (when it is ckar\ or in addition represent the 
marks belonging 10 the object so distinguished 
(wlieDitiid'.i7,'»i/l, but also brings out the farther characterisiic; 
flf theie ch«iw:»ftmtk«, the ida> w mitqtmiit, TJunade^Meii 

a K»t of Mooad power of diadnct (CL Pi jiiiii'i JMit 

PiUto. J?«lfo>i. 1765, M 64-94.) H^'t deo Qi p tk w nOs 
■groM with tbe' complete idw" by whidi IpntbcAnnqpnud 
ftngty maib snfficieU to di>oetn tbe tbing RnreMBled fan 
all odior thing! in ereiy cue, Male, end time ' [TIeiiiiiiiiwri, A 
\W). BntcCLdhnii,ed.Eriin.p.y9: nttaUmAit^aH 

P. S98, ( 16& C£ BanadMer. ItutO. PkU. Smt. % 185: 
Jmdieiwm tst idumtm em f im t i t t nlstfttrmltf, 

P.3W,ti66L rnrm-ilr-iii iirrrTf Tlin/ioii-riiir iiii^iifainr 
atUittu of Harvey (dk Gtmtrat. Animat. txtrat, 17), or fat 
appearance of the heart : the any^i^ alfuirinj in the egg, of wUch 
Aristotle (^i>/.j4ffim.vt. 3) says roirrori ir^(«ui>' >i)Sft KoiaMira 
binrtp tiA<^}(oii. 

P. 301, § 169. Cf. Whately, Lo^c (Bk. ii. ch. i, $ 3), 'Of 
these terms that which is spoken <A is called the tubjett; that 
which is said of it, the predicate.' 

P. 303, § 171. Kant, Kritii der reinen Vemunft (pl 95, Sod 
ed.) § 9. 

P. 304, ^ 173. Cf. Jevons, PrindpUi 0/ Science, ch, 3, '00 
limited identities ' and ' negative propositions.' 

P. 309. Ear-lobes. The remarit is due to Blumenbach : d. 
Hegel's iVerke, v. 285. 

P. 312. Colours, i.e. painters* a>Ioius; cf, Werte, viL i. 
314 (lecture-note). ' Painters are not such fools as to be 
Newtonians : they have red, yellow, and blue, and out of these 
they make their other colours.' 

P. 315, $ 181. For the genetic classification of judgments and 
sylkigisins and the passage from the former to the latter 
compare especially LotK's Logic, Book i. And for the comine- 
hensive exhibition of the systematic process of judgment and 
inference see B. Bosanquet's Logic, or the Morphology 0/ Know- 
ledge. The passage from Hegel's Werke, v. 139, quoted at the 
head of that work is parallel to the sentence in p. 318, ' Tbe 
interest, therefore,' &c. 




, stand for 



163-193. 



P. 320, 5 186, The letters I-P-U, 
Individual, Particular, and Universal. 

P. 821, ^ 187. Fourth figure. This so-called Galenian figure 
was differentiated from the first figure by the separation of (he 
five moods, which (after Arist. An. pr. i. 7 and ii. 1) Theo- 
phrastus and the later pupils, down at least to Bouthius, had 
subjoined lo the four recognised types of perfect syllogism. But 
its Galenian origin is more than doubtful. 

P. 325, h 190. Cf. Mill's Logic, Bk. ii. ch. 3. 'In every 
syllogism considered as an argument to prove the conclusion 
there K a. petitio principii.' 

Hegel's Induction is that strictly so called or complete in- 
duction, ihe argument from the sum of actual experiences— that 
fer tnumeralionem simplicem, and Bii narran. Of course except 
by accident or by artificial arrangement such completeness is 
impossible in rerum naiura. 

P. 326, ^ 190, The 'philosophy of Nature' referred to here is 
probably that of Olcen and the Schellingians ; but later critics 
{,t.g. Riehl, Pkilosepk, Ciiticiimus, iii. 120) have accused Hegel 
himself of even greater enormities in this department. 

P. 328, 4 19a. ElementarUhrex Theory of the Elements, 
called by Hamilton (Lectures on Logic, i. 6;) Stoicheiology as 
opposed lo tnethodoiogy. Cf. the Port Royal Logic Kant's 
Krilik observes the same division of the subject. 

P. 332, J 193. Anselm, Proslogium^ c. 2. In the Monologium 
Anselm expourtds the usual argument from conditioned to un- 
conditioned (Est igitur unum aliqmii, quod solum maxiine et 
summt omnium ^slj per quod est quidquid est ionum vel 
magnum, et omnino quidquid aliquid est. Monol. c. 3). But 
in the Proslogium he seeks an argument quod nuUo ad se pro- 
bandum quam se solo indigertt, — i.e. from the conception of 
(God as) the highest and greatest that can be (aliquid quo 
nihil vtajus cogitari potest) he infers its bei 
EST aliquid quo majus cogitari non potest, tit 
noH esse). The absolute would not be absolut 
did not ipso facto imply existence. 

Caunilo of Marmoutier in the Liber pi 
objection that ihc fact of such argument being needed showed 
that idea and reality vere prima /acie different. And in fact 
the argument of Anselm deals with an Absolute which is object 
rather than subject, thought rather than thinksr ; in human 



g {sic ergo wre 
ce cogitari possit 
if the idea of it 

isipiente made the 
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iowms realised, but not essentially sclf-ailiTiniog— iro- 
(■»M) only, as saiid in pp. 331, 333). And Anielm 
S C. 15 Pi-mine, nail solH'it et, quo majui cogilari lUfiiU, 
' fKidd,iin majus qudim fegifari potest (transcending am 

. 1). 

P. nS> line 2. This sentence has been transposed b the 
IHBllililM In ttic oiiginal it occurs after the quolatdun from 
tlw Latin m p. 35s. 

P.a34,M94- Ldbdi: for a brief account of tbe HoBidi 
aw Cainfa Pit. PMm^ ^f. Xmt, L Bfr-yS- 

A monad ia tba yfipV" ailKianca or indrri^da atitf ox- 
n^noding to a body. It b as maplta what the vorid it at 
• mnhiplidtr: it ' re p rea enta,' i. *. conoeottatea into ttutjr, Ac 
variety of phenomena : i« the CKprettion of the material ia Ac 
JT-T*—**'. of the compotmd ia the nmpl^ of the CTtradrd 
outward in dts imnid. Ita imity and ita rep waenta t ir e capadtr 
|Otofethei(c£Latie,J/i£lrakwatnr). Iti>the*pnaentiAidiH 
fall of the future and laden «rith the past' (ed. Erdm. p. 197); 
the pomt which is aU-embradng, the totality of the universe. 
And yet there are monads— in the pluraL 

P. 334, 5 ISM' Fichte, Werke, i. 430. ' Every thorough-gtniig 
dogmatic philosopher is necessarily a fatalist.' 

P. 338, (f 195. Cf. Encyclop. § 463. 'This supreme inwaid- 
ising of ideation {^Botftllung) is the saprenw self-divestment rf 
intelligence, reducing itself to the mere being, the general 
space of mere names and meaningless words. The ego, which 
is this abstract being, is, because subjectivity, at the same time 
the potter over the different names, the empty link which fixes 
in itself series of them and keeps them in fixed order.' 

Contemporaneously with Hegel, Herbart turned psychologf 
in the line of a ' statics and dynamics of the mind.' See (be- 
sides earlier suggestions) his I3e AltetUionis mensura oauisqM 
primariis (1833) and his Uebtr die AfoglichkeU Mud Notkvat- 
digkeit, Matkeinatik auf PiychologU ajtatetuendtH (iSsa). 

P. 310, ^ 19S. Civil society : distinguished as the sodal and 
economical organisation of the dtmrgeoiiit, with their perticul- 
arist-universal aims, from the true universal unity of (HtyM 
in the state or ethico-political organism. 

P. 345, § 204. Inner design : see Kant's Kritik dtr Uiikais- 
kra/t, % 6a. 

Aristotle, De Aiuma, ii. 4 (415. b, 7) ^ampir V mi »d *l 



^ 
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P. 347, 5 2o6. Neutral first water, cf. Encychp. % 2B4, ' 
out independent individuality, without rigidity and i 
detenni nation, a thorough -going equilibrium.' Cf. IV^ie, viL 
6. 168. 'Water is absolute neutrality, not like salt, an indi- 
vidualised neutrality ; and hence it was at an early date called 
' the mother of everything particular.' ' As the neutral it is the 
solvent of acids and alkalis.' Cf. Oken's Lehrbuch der Natur- 
pkilosophie, f § 394 and 433. 

P. 348, 5 ao6. Conclude=6«f*li(6tn : Resolve =(ntf(5li(6(n. 
Cf- Chr. Sigwart, Kteine Sckrifleu, ii. 115, icqq. 

P. 359, ^ ZI6. Aristotle, Dt Anim. Gtnerat, i. (726. b. 34) 

q X*ip "»iv i^v;i[iir^t tvva^ioi qW lari x'ip a}A& itdfoti lifiuivfiar. 

Arist, Metaph. viii. 6 {1045. b. 11) o! 8» (Aiyoviri) irivBtat* 
$ trxufitiTfioi/ "^xh^ Q-ufiari to ^i-. 

P. 3G0, 4 3i8. Sensibility, &c. This triplicity (as partly 
distinguished by Haller after Glisson) of the functions of organic 
life is lai^ely worked out in Schelling, ii. 491. 

P. 361, 5 219. Cf. Schelling, ii. 540. As walking is a 
constantly prevented falling, so life is a constantly prevented 
extinction of the vital process. 

P. 3G7, ^ 339. Spinoza {E/A. i. def. I.) defines Musa sui as 
id CHJtts essentia involvit existenliam, and (in def. 3) defines 
substantia as id quod in se est et per se cendpitur. 

Schelling : e.g. Darstellung meines Systems der Pkilosophie 
(1801), (Werke, iv. 114): 'I call reason the absolute reason, 
or reason, in so far as it is thought as total iniiiffcreace of sub- 
jective and objeCTive.' 

P. 367, % 230. ' Mammals distinguish themselves ; unttd 
f4til)(n, instead of fd)[il>rn : Cf. Werke, ii. 181, 'The dis- 
tinctive marks of animals, e.g. are taken from the claws and 
teeth : for in fact it is not merely cognition which by this 
means distinguishes one animal from another ; but the animal 
thereby separates itself off ; by these weapons it keeps itself to 
itself and separate from the universal,' Cf. Werke, vii. a. 651 
seqq, {Eneyei. % 370) where reference is made to Cuvier, Re- 
cherckes sur les assementsfossHes des quadrupides (1812), Jtc 

P. 868, 4 330. Kant, Krilik der Urlheilskraft : Einleitung, 
i 9 (note), ( tP'erke, ed. Ros. iv. 39) ; see Caird's Critical Philo- 
sophy of J. Kant, Book i. ch. 5 ; also Hegel's Werke, ii. 37, 
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P, M0, f 331. An example of Wolfs pedantry is given ifl 
Heg4 Wtrkt, V. 307, from Wolfs RudimrtUi of ArtkileetUTt, 
Ttovem vlii. * A window must be broad enoogh for two persoas 
to recfiae comfortably in it, side by side. Proof. It is custotnaiy 
to ndine nith another person on the window to look about. Bot 
W the arcliitect ought to satisfy the maio views of the owsm 
(( i) be mntt maka Ae window brasd cnoogji tat two penoot 
to ledme c cmfcrtaMy dde bf ndCi' 

■Cooatractioa': c£ IKnlM^iLaS. 'taitMidafitsowBidKmd 
UK un fpootuMoui nofcnientt lucli n wwp le iw oo c (u wi BJ frt i 
ol^fect, canM, nbitaiK^ Ac) bu a tpiMwu p ^v«b to it by per- 
oeptioD (hen— Mow-coMdoiuDeM) 00 i oine iu perS<M l «Di l i i CT! 
■nd this estennl and emp^^pUcMkn of OeiocnNdB bailed 
' CoDitnictiOD.' Tte praoodure iliaret tlw qniliiwi of aB nek 
Annafism. How MqadlMaded imut be tfte man, wbo cnald 
not in a quarts of an IxKtr matter dn theory of aH*™**^. 
Btlienic and indiicctly asthenic diseases' (diia b pointed at 
 Schelling's Werke, iii. 236) 'and the three coTresponding cura- 
tive methods, and who, when, no long time since, such in* 
stniction was sufficient, could not in this short period be tians- 
fonned from a mere practitioner into a " scientific' phystdan f 
The formalism oi NaUir-pkilosophie may teach e.g. that nndcr- 
standing is electricity, or that the animal is nitrogen, or even 
that it is like the South or the North, or that it represents it,— 
as baldly as is here expressed or with greater elaboratiaQ in 
terminoli^y. At such teachings the inexperienced may ^ 
into a rapture of admiration, may reverence the profoond 
genius it implies,— may take delight in the sprigfatltaess of 
language which instead of the abstract coneept gives the morE 
pleasing perceptual image, and may congtatidate itself on 
feeling its soul akin to such splendid achievement The trick 
of such a wisdom is as soon learnt as it is easy to practice; iti 
repetition, when it grows familiar, becomes as intolerable as die 
tepetition of juggling once detected. Tbe instroment of thb 
monotonous formalism is not harder to manipolate than a 
pointer's palette with two colours on it, say red and green, tbe 
former to dye the surface if a historic piece, the tatter if a land' 
scape is asked for.' 

Kant ( IVerie, iii. 36) in the ' Prolegomena to every fbUne 
Metaphysic,' t 7> says : 'We find, however, it is the pecnliarity 
of mathematical science that it mnst fim exhibit its concept in  
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percept, and do soi3 priori, — hence in a pure percept This 
observalion with regard to the nature of mathematics gives a 
ini 35 to the first and supreme condition of its possibility: il 
ust be based on some pure percept in which it can exhibit all 
i concepts in coticreto and yet A priori, or, as it is called, 
construe thcra.' 

The phrase, and the emphasis on the doctrine, that 'per- 
ception must be taken as an auxiliary in mathematics,' belong 
specially to the second edition of the Kritik, e.g. Pref. xii. To 
learn the properties of the isosceles triangle the mathematical 
student must 'produce (by 'construction') what he himself 
thought into it and exhibited A priori according to concepts.' 
' Construction, in general,' says Schelling ( IVerte, v. 353 : cf. 
'. 407) is the exhibition of the universal and particular in 
unity ' :—  absolute unity of the ideal and the real." v, 335. 
iGatfldluits in inlilldtudfd Slnfdwuuna ifi v^ilpfnp^if^e 6«nj1nilliDn. 

~-. 372. 'Recollection=Srinntning: i.e. the return from 
differentiation and externality to simplicity and inwardness: 
distinguished from <S1tti4tniS= memory (specially of words). 

P. 373, t, 236. Cf. Schelling, Wcrke, iv. 405. 'Every 
particular object is in its absoluteness the Idea ; and accordingly 
the Idea is also ihe absolute object (©egtnilonl) itself,— as the 
absolutely ideal also the absolutely real.' 

P. 374, 4 336. Aristotle, Metaphys. xii. 9 (1074. 6. 34) aMr 

apa roil (i rout = Biit), tarip •orl to rpariirroi', Koi iariv 7 im^iTie 
voriaitts voqirii. Cf. Arist. Me/apA. xii. 7, 

P. 377, 5 339. 'Supposesacorrelative'=iiif6tISiiitfl. On Snjn; 
fiir.lSiMa. cf. lyerie, iii. 168. ©M 36(tll( ill noHnKnUg ^ui^lSintt, 
abnt»\K nii^t ^r tin Slubtttd : iai @int fi'it m\cbtf H iff, if) nur » rdbft. 
. . . God is therefore for-self (to himself) in so far as he himself 
is that which is for him. 

P. 379. 5 344. The percipient idea (aiifiautiitf 3t"). of 

course both object and subject of intuition, is opposed to the 

Idea (as logical) in the element of Thought : but still at Idea 

and not— to use Kanfs phrase i^Kritik der r. Vem. % 36)— as 

^WfNra malerialiter sptclata. 
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Abaolate (the), ig, 50, 410; >e- 
latioii to God, 156 ; absolDle 
idea, 374 (cT, 431); dcGnJIiQiu 
of, 156, 161, 185, J06, S13, 

Abttraci (and concrete), 195, 301. 
Abstraction, 193. 

Accidents (of sobstaoce), 173 iiijq. 
ActiTitjF (bringing condition 10 

fact), 367. 
Actoality, js7 ■"??■ < ■t' relations 

10 roKin, 10. ajS, 383. 
AfBoitf (in chemism), 341. 
Agnoltidsm, 350. 
Au (qoBU-uaiventd), 30S. 
Alten.tioD, 171. 
Analogy, 3=4 "??■ 
Analysis, 79 ; its dangers, 80, 

3<|8; anijylical method, 365. 
Ai^niBls and nien, 4, 47. 
Anielm, 140, 331 se^q. (cf. 437). 
AnthrDpomoiphi&m, lai. 
Antioomiel (of reason), 97, gg, 

Apodieiic indgmenl, 313. 

AppewMce, 93, 139 seqq. 

Apperception (pnie], 88, 400. 

Appetite, 345. 

A priori {"^re), 83. 

Anitotle, bis idealiim, 15, 7£, 
ajg- 361 ; a* a logician, 39 
uqq., 31B, 3JJ ; on the dignity 
of philosopliy, 45; compared 
with PUto. 359; on the Idea, 
374 i on life. 345. 359. 

Aiithmttic (logic of), 163. 



Art, J 46. 

Assertory judgiBentt, 311. 
Atheism, vhat it implies, I 
charged against Spinoza, 1 



0'. 163- 

BeEiimiiig, what it implies, 166. 

Being (doelrine of), I j6 siqq. ; 
being and nothing, 161 ; con- 
trasted with thooght, 101, 107 
scqq. \ determinate being, 1G7 
tiqq. ; being in or by self, 171 ; 
beiog-for-self, 176 «^^. 

Body (and soul), 360, 

Boethini. 401. 

Baddhist metaphysid, 161, 1G3, 

C. 

Caput Martuutit. 400, 

C«rte=iani.m, IJ7. 

Categorical jodgment, 310; syl- 

logiam, 337. 
Categories (the), 50, S7. 399! 

theii hnitnde, 58, ill; criticilm 

Canse and effect, 176; efficient 
aod final, ii8, 344. 



ChMttasr- 

Gi^iiML %^l itff.; chemic&I 

p riatipl M. 'if,, 4'9- 
C fc h l iiBl ly ,  idigion of nason. 

74; ill fcith, iif ; nItgioD of 

COMobCiMi, ijo; ofpcnoulitf, 
•n i it* ptilosopbiuJ precept, 

r«|Mllll, t^ uiilxsed bj Kuit, 
M«ff 1 1< ulon ind methods, 



OaSuMTsk 



<tliei, 160. 
[~ RcpresontUian), 37 ; 

-^ -T t^OOght. I. 



« (.ppd I. 



(eC 430). 
CootcDt (and fonn), 14a a^f. 
Cootmgc&cr, 163. 
CootinDotu qnoniii)', iSS. 
COMiacUEtloo (principle of), ill 

*W'.3S^ 418. 
Coottariet]!, aij. 
CooTictiaa (tiyht oO : '« CoD- 

Cc^ol«(of «jui1gmrat). 39S Jiyj . 
Coiinluen (aiid liutli), 304 wff., 

ConeUtion, 14;. 
CMiDoIoQt, 70 

Cntlol philoiopbr, its tfacsi 
I7t 43 ; ekMnined M length, I 



DeiiMiiitration, 368 ajf- 
Dtscaites, 117 hv?>> 33> ; on- 

paled wilb JicoIm, IJ9. 
Doi^ (ugDmeat iram), 347 {d, 

DcvclopmcDt, i8g a^-i in ^t 
lioD to inoale idcu, I j|^ 

Deitiay, i6g. 

Dcteimiiiale bdog, 169. 

Dialectic, ionate io thooght, l>i 
its opciation explained, 147 
iffff . ; in Plato and Kant, 14 
(a. 400) ; in Aristotle, 409 ; dB- 
tijigaii^cdfroni:icepticiBii,ijtj 
and from ReSeclioo, I4J, 

Difference, 115. 

DiscRle quantity , 189. 

DUjODctive jadgmen^ $tti ^ 
logitm. 337, 

Divcndty, )i6. 

Division Clofiioal), 367 (ct 419). 

Dogmatic philosophy, 60, Vb. 

Daaliim in theology, 71 ; in [Mo- 
Bophy, 113. 



in. 338. 
Efiect (and Canse^ 176 stjif. 
Ego (the absolute), 393, 
Eleitic philoMjphy, 1 59 itff; 19^- 
'Elcnirais' of logic, 319. 
Embeitcment, 189, 431;. 
Empeiidsm, 14, 76 tt^. ; ttlid*- 

Encydopaedia of scieaoe, 15; fi 

[ihitosophy. ]8. 
End ( = final cause), 113, 343 »W' 
Esaence (opposed to Being), k' 

«??■ 
EndaemoDiam (bdbtc Kant), >■ 

403- 
Evil (Good and), 71 ; oHgin ol, 



Dedtictioa of cai^ories, 87, 399 EvolntioD, old technkal 1 



Defioiienett, its value. 170. 
Definition, 366 ; criterion of, 186. 
D^lee, 191. 
Ouna, 7J, 135,136, jio. 



Euilence, ijg segg. 
EiperieDce. principle of, l>, 

384; elements in, Si. 
Eiplanotion (limits of). Jjj. 



p 



Faculties (in jnyehology), 13S. 
KaiUi, 03 philosophic principle, 

114 "7!- 
Fai] of man, interpreted, 54. 

FcettDg, u cognilire form, 136, 

408. 
Fichtc, deduction of caleBories, 87, 

387. 399 ; tl« 'Insleii, 1 19, 405 ; 

SainuHi/anr Btrichi, 141 ; 

chuactFrutics of, 176, 373 ; on 

Ibe Object, 33^ ; the Kgo, 393. 
Figures of syllagism, 311. 
Finalcanw. 34.1 «?y., 4:9. 
Finite (and infinite), loo, 173. 
Force, 446 siijq. 
Form (and content), 6, 14) seqq. ; 

(otm of thonght, 48 ; (orm and 

matler, J36, 
FortuitoDS (the), 164. 
Ficedom, 44, 50, 181 ; ai du- 

tacter of all thonght, 19, llS; 

u Nihilism, 161; of will, 364. 



Generality, 309. 

Genins (defined by Knnt), 113. 

Geometrical melbod, 369. 

Glttubt, 401, 407, 

God, logical dcfinitioD of, tf6, 
161, ]o6; bov knowable, 65, 
74, 1 15 ; proofs of bit being ei- 
amined, 6, to, 71, 74, 103 aqq., 
"fi» 3<*S ; " activity, 69, 30; 
ai spirit, 107, 137 ; ai creator, 
137> '94; ai force, 147, 150; 
■s trinity, 187, iGi, 31 1 ; as ab- 
■ointe ciuDbg, 350; notjealoui, 
■64 ; bi» good 
lib power, 150, 
64. 395- 

Goethe, js. 80 (cf. 398). '45 (cf. 
4091, 3S3 (sf. 4^0. 156 icf. 
41*1. 400. 413. 

Good (thei, 71, 114. 

Greek philosophers, 35; gods, 
393- 



Haller (A. v.), qnoted, 196, ij3. 



Herder, J47 (cf. 410), 

History, pragmalic, 356 <cf. 431] ; 

psychological, lA. ; hiilory of 

philosophy, 159. 
Hnme (on ideas of necMsUy), 8j, 

96, no. 
Hypoibeiical j'ndgznent, 311; lyl- 

logism, 337- 



I (Ego), iti tiniversalily, 38, 48: 

sonrce of the categories, 88 ; 

al self- reference, 179; I — 1, lj8, 

4:0. 
Idea (the), 91, ifjtstqq.; aestbetio 

ideas, 113; innate ideas, tjo; 

clear and diilloct, 19(1, 436. 
Ideal, 11; of reason, 101. 
Idealism, subjective, 90, 94 ; ab- 
solve, 67, iSb. 
Ideality (of the finite), 178, 4:3. 
Ideatily, phitoiophy of, 194, 119; 

Its meaning, an ; law of, 113. 
Imagination (in Spinoia), 196, 

41s ; in Kant, 399. 
Immediacy (and mediation), ]o ; 

immediate knowledge, J3, 139 

siqq. 
Indiflerencc (abeolute), 15S, 161. 
Individuality, 191 seqq. 
Induction, 314, 417. 
InHnite (and ^nite), 6) ; wrong 

infinite, 174; infinile progress, 
, "75. '94. 415- 
Inoale idea), 1 30. 
Intuition (and thoagbt), iil, 386, 

408. 
Inward (and outward), 3J3 stqq. 



Jacobi (F. H.), 401, 406 stqq.; 

sgoinst demon si ralioo, loj; 
agnostic, 1 1 1 stqq, \ on cause, 
»77 (cf- 4'3]- 
f2 
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aiewtrs- 






lis. 



fckHiilpolitf| 17» t|; Ml 
oUiiiint Of cncnmxy 93 '^ffy* * 
cnminaliaa otnt ffilaii Si 
jiff.;tiieof3rQfaMtter.iis; om 

110^371; aBiKlBofUsqfilem» 

ii«r 37J» ^. 3». 

KlitB8r(A.G.)»i84»4'4- 
Kind (ga»i)» |6i. 

XaoiriMin SH» HiwiwH i lr, 193. 



Ltlasde, las, 407. 

Law (of thought), 213 seqq, {cL 
41 7V 290 ; ofa phenomenon, 242. 

Leibniz : maxim of indiscemibleSy 
217 (cf. 417) ; of sufficient rea- 
son, 227 (cf. 418) ; on final 
cause, 228 (cf. 419) ; his mo- 
nadology, 275, 334 (cf. 428). 

Life (as a logical category), 3^8 
segg, ; example of becoming, 108. 

Like (and unlike), 218. 

Limit (barrier), 172. 

Locke (as empiricist), 365. 

Logic, defined, 30; its utility, 31, 
34, 40; in Aristotle. 39; ap- 
plied, 50 ; subdivided, 155 ; 
fonnal, 214, 226, 288, 316. 

M. 
Magnitude, 185 ; intensive, 192, 

Man (as an universal), 293. 

Many (and one), 181. 

Maries (in concept), 296. 

Materialism (as logical result of 
empiricism), 81, 118 ; of a 
mathematical svrtem, 187. 

Mathematics: puce in science, 
187 segf.; mathematical syl- 
logism, 323. 



Manor imd§mm% 113, m^ 



ID 









MisflMijrfse 
Kmlkii, 61; 




• 138- 




ail. 



i84;€Bl9diim 



53; 

syothetiG^ aoD ; iMCDlatifC^3^; 

flwAodoHoffT. )lM. 
Middle (bnr of cnlsded)^ 9»; 

■dddle ten^ 318 jnff . 
IGnd (aKd uUiiie)} 7'^ ^i^f^ '^ 

188,414. 
Modality, 260. 
Mc^iammedanism, 210, 275. 
Monads, 334, 428. 
Moods (of syllogism), 334. 
Mysticism, 154, 410; mystic nmn- 

bexB, 198. 

N. 

Nature (philosophy ol), 50, 326, 
394; and spirit, 180, 188, 263 

^9'f 377» 4i4» 431 ; Mt™« «n^ 
the logiod idea, 379. 

Natural (or physico-) theology. 

162 ugq,, 402. 
Naturalism, 118. 
Necessity (and freedom), 71, 100, 

282 ; anid universality, 12, 15, 

82; its nature analysed, 96^ 

seqq. 
Necessitarian, no. 
Negation, 171, 219. 
Nemesis (measure as), 201. 
Neutralisation, 342. 
Newton, 13, 183, 250, 414, 421. 
Nicolaus Cusanus, 410. 
Nodal lines, 204. 
Nothing (and bong), 161. 
Notion : contrasted with being, 

102, 331 ; theoiy of, 186 j«fy.; 




ions of, 11)6 ; opposed 
to rcpresenUlive concept, 3, J6, 
165- 

Novilis, quoted, ,193. 

Number, 190 m^. 



Object (and sntject), 319 siqq.; ob< 
(ective (and mbjective), 83 seqq. j 
objective tbonghl, 45, s7. i45- 

Oken, qaolcd, 39), 401, 41S. 

One (and nmny), 179 n<jq- 

Onlology, 67 ; onlological proof 
in theology, 107, 331. 

Oppoiition (logical^ iil- 

Orpanism, J46, jSi, 360 «^y. 

Onentat theosopby. 64. 

OBght(lhe), 11, 115,371. 

OnEwurd (and inward), 151. 



Positive (and negative), 119 uqq.\ 
positive element in fjcience, 

PosBihility. 359. 

Practical Reason, 1 lo, 403. 

Predication, 300 aqq. 

PreCormalnon, 2S9, 435. 

Probiematical jndgoienl, 313. 

Proclns, 386. 

Progrcis ; it3 meaning, 169. 

Properties (of a thing), 333. 

Proposition, 65, 30a, 395. 

Protagoras, 149 (cf. 409). 

Proverbs qnoled, 150. 

Providence, J68. 

Psychology, 6B «j^., 9Siiroo.,338 

(cf. 4>a). 
PuncluBt Salieni, 416. 
Pore thought, 30, 49. 
Pytbagoras, 197, 416. 



Pantheism, 71; in Spinoia, 105, 

j;s; its principle, ifi?. 
Paralogism (in rational psycho- 

'ogy), 95.97- 
Parmenides, 160, 411. 
Particular, 191 leqq. 
Parts (and whole), 145 ; distinct 

from organs, 346. 
Penonalily. 114, 174. 
Phcnotneoalii^m (Kant'i), 93. 140. 
Phenomenology of Spirit ; place in 

Hegel's system, 58. 
Philosophy ; general definition, 4 ; 



73. 1'7. "5*. >6i. 3S4- 
391; history of, aa. 159, 
411; in England, ri; rise 
t8; its branches, 38, 3311 
thod of, 375; philosophy 
life. 384. 393. 

Physicists, 193. 

Plato: reminiscence of ideas, 
18a ; his dialectic, 149; on 
Ot!icr,i73; Philebns, I77;c 
pared with Aristotle, 359. 

Pnenmatology, A 8 stqq. 

Polarity, ai: (cf. 418). 

Poroiity, 138. 



376. 



Qnalitative jodgment, 304; syl- 
logism, 317. 
Quality, 158 nqq., 170. 
Quantity, 185. 
Quantum, 190. 



Raisoiinimtitl, 339. 
Ratio (quantitative], 199. 
Reality: opposed to negation, 171; 

to ideality, 180. 
Reason ; faculty of the nncondi- 

tioned, 9a, 400 uqq. ; as merely 

critical, 109; practical, llo; 

negative, \^istqq.; ossyllogism. 

Reciprocity, IJ9. 

KeHection, 5, S. 41, 53, 3d8, ayj ; 

distinct from dialectic, 147 ; 

jadgments of, 307. 
Reinhold : his method, 17, 3S5. 
Religion (and philosophy), 3, 43, 

64 ; its nature, 131 seqq. 
Reminiscence (Platonic), 130, iSg. 
Repulsion, iSi. 
Roman religion, 335. 
Ronssean. 193. 
Rnle, 101. 
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Soeptidn: andent^ss: oppoMd 
to dopnatiiiiiy 66 ; modoot 8a ; 
Mb fanctum in phflcMophj* 141, 
151. 

ScfadUnc, 46 (ct 39a, 391), 367 

(cf. 4»9)- , , 
Sdiiller, iia (c£40jk). 

SdioUftidm* 40, 66* 75» ^l ^ 
fiiiitioDofGod,69. 

Sdioprnhiner, 40i» 406, 414- 

Sdenon and phflcNoplij, 19, aa ; 
tckoce and idigkn^ asa 

Sootch philoioplien, 13s. 

Sootoi Erigeoa, 387. 

SeiMctennfaHitinn, 11 1. 

Sdf-idaitity» aia. 

Scniatioii, 36 Mff • 

Smsm immeMti0r, 73, 397. 

Sex, 361. 

Sin (original), 55. 

Slavery (abolition of), 293. 

Socrates, his dialectic, 149, aa8. 

Solon, 43. 

Somewhat, 171. 

Sophists: theory of edncatioD, 
131 ; essence of sophistry, 148, 
aaS ; opposed to Socrates, 149, 

419- 
SoriUs, ao3, 417. 

Soul : as object of psychology, 69, 
77 ; (ration list theory oQ cri- 
ticised by Kant, 96; soul and 
Spirit, 69. 

Speculation, 16; as opposed to 
dogmatism, 67 ; speculatiTe rea- 
son, 152 seqq. 

Spinoza, his alleged atheism and 
pantheism, 105 seaq., 275 ; ctnua 

nti* I39i «77; W» God, 159, 
40a ; on determination, 171 ; 
amcr inUlUctualis^ 383 (cf. 
434) ; on imagination, 196 (cf. 
415 ; his method, 367 seqq, (c£ 

429). 
Spirit, see Mind. 

Sute (mechanical theories of the), 

i8a, 340. 
Subject (and predicate), 301, 395, 

4a8. 



(ftA oli§ective)y 85 

•7a 
Stt b ttmo e, 973 J«fy. 
SdEdent Reaton (principle oQ, 

aa4 JMff . (cC 418). 

®y"**?^ 5*4J^* ■••■?" 
vend Ibnn of dii^gi, 3Hf * 

nccbamwn, 340; in tedeoloor, 

Symctic melliod, 366. 
Syitem (in phOoaophy), a3 iiff., 
159. 

T. 

Tait^ defined by Kant, 113. 

tdeoloQr» 343 *W- 
Tenna (of syllogism), 317. 
Theology (natoial), 71 aiyf., loi 

*W-. 397- 

Theofem, 368. 

Theoretical ReaaoQ (Kant on), 85 
seqq. 

Thing, 69, 333 ; thing in or by it- 
sclf,oi,a3i. 

Thought, its meaning and actintyi 
35 ^^i' J subjective, 36 ; ob- 
jective, 45, 47; distinguished 
from pictorial representatioD, 3, 

37- , 

Transcendent, 89; transceDdental, 

87» 400- 
Truth, object of philosophy, 3 ; iw 

of logic, 3a ; iu meaning, 5i> 

387 ; distinguished from concct* 

ness, 305, 35a, 354. 



U. 

Unconditioned (the), 92, 41a 

Understanding, as faculty of the 
conditioned, 58, 92 ; as t prin- 
ciple of limitation, 143 itqh 
400. 

Unessential, an. 

Universal (the), 35» 4*. Ul\'^^ 
ment* of the notion, 391 m^'> 
universality and necessity, Hi 

15. 8a. 
Untrue, 345. 
Urthiii, ao7. 
Utilttarianhm in Science, 34^ 
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V. 



Variety, 315. 

Vtrstand and Vemunft, 400 uqq. 

Volition, 364, 371 seqq. 



W. 
fVesen, ao^ 

Whole (and parts), 245. 



Will, 371 ; af practicaf reaion» 

no; its freedom, 264. 
Wolff (Christian), his philosophy, 

^ ^99' » 395> 39^! method, 

3^ 
World (the), as object of Cos- 
mology, 97. 

Z. 

Zeno (of Elea), 169, 195, 415. 
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